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Art. I.—TZhe Practical Working of the Church in Spain. By the 
Rev. F. Meyrics, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Oxford : 
Parker, 1851. 


M&: MEYRICK, we think, would have consulted 
IVI his object better by designating his work simply the 
“Journal of a Six Months’ Residence in Spain during 
Two Successive Years,’’ than by describing its subject, as 
he has done, under a title which provokes a contrast 
between the largeness of its profession and the deficien- 
cies of its proof. For no one, “ unless in the defence of 
a paradox,”’ will be apt to consider that the halves of two 
years, passed under circumstances very disadvantageous 
towards a successful inquiry upon such a subject, form a 
period sufficient for large and positive inferences as to 
the “‘ practical working’”’ of any system, least of all one 
so manifold in its resources, and so intangible in its in- 
fluences as the Catholic Church, whether as a whole, or 
in any of its local manifestations. It was said of Lord 
Anson, the great voyager, that although twice round the 
world, he had never once been init; and after all due 
allowance for the eqguivogue, we are disposed to apply the 
shrewd saying to English travellers, whether of two 
seasons or of twenty, who, often with an imperfect know- 
ledge of the language of the countries they visit, and still 
oftener with a singular inaptitude for entering into any 
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national character but their own, undertake to draw 
extensive conclusions as to the working of institutions 
of which they may be said to have grazed the surface 
rather than penetrated the nature. At least we are very 
sure of the measure which would be dealt out by the said 
Englishmen to foreigners, who should so act in regard to 
our own country. Let us but imagine the contemptuous 
scorn with which our fellow-countrymen would receive the 
announcement of a duodecimo from the pen of a Russian 
tourist, in which, under the title of a ‘‘ Complete Survey 
of the English Constitution,’’ and as the result of two or 
three seasons’ experience in the metropolis, and one or two 
provincial towns, the oppressed subjects of the Czar should 
be congratulated upon their advantages, or at any rate 
consoled under their despondency, by having their state 
favourably contrasted with that of the people of this free 
country. And yet who, that derived his information from 
prejudiced sources, or built his conclusions on a partial 
experience, might not make out a far worse case against 
the “ trial by jury,’’ or the “ liberty of the press,”’ or any 
other of our great constitutional safeguards, than Mr. 
Meyrick has here done against the real points of the 
Church in Spain ? 

And surely, with far better grounds. For a human, 
hotvever great and valuable, institution necessarily dis- 
closes itself to the eye of a partial observer with far 
greater clearness than one like the Church which, (in 
argument with Mr. Meyrick,) we may assume to be the 
dispensation of that Divine Spirit of whom it is said, that 
‘** He bloweth where He listeth, and ye cannot tell whence 
He cometh, or whither He goeth;’’ whose ‘‘ workings” 
are sO mysterious as inevitably to shelter themselves under 
imperfect manifestations, and often even illusive appear- 
ances, and whose language would not be what it claims to 
be, and is, if it were intelligible to those who do not bring 
the light of Divine faith to its interpretation. If, then, 
Mr. Meyrick’s experience be inadequate to his conclu- 
sions, certainly his argument involves the fallacy of 
assuming what we deny, and denying what we assume ; 
for we have only to dispute, as we do, that a man with 
natural eyes only can “ ciscern the things of the Spirit,” 
and the testimony of all externs to the working of the 
Catholic dispensation (we prefer the word to “ system,’’) 
falls to the ground, as any argument against the Church 
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in the point in which we maintain it to be the ordinance of 
God. We refuse any greater weight to such testimony 
against the Church, than Mr. Meyrick would allow to the 
arguments of an infidel against Christianity, or of a blind 
man against the properties of colour. 

But we may drop a line of defence which implies the 
assumption of the Catholic hypothesis, and fall back on 
others more obvious. We maintain, then, that on human 
grounds only Mr. Meyrick’s inferences are unequal to his 
claims, because the experience upon which they are found- 
ed is palpably imperfect. The two grounds of his proof 
are, personal observation and testimony. Now, as to the 
first, how far did the observations of Mr. Meyrick and his 
female companion extend? We have read his book twice 
over, the second time with an eye to this very point, and 
the result is, that we cannot find any evidence of the 
writers of these letters having penetrated into the interior 
of the ‘‘ system”’ which they criticise, with the exception 
of one or two instances, in which, most remarkably, their 
testimony to the Church in Spain is, in the highest degree, 
favourable. But for the rest we do not find that Mr. 
Meyrick and his companion saw more of the Church in its 
workings than is to be gathered from attendance upon her 
ceremonial, and observation of her apparent influences 
upon the purely external face of society. For purely 
external, of course, must be the phase which society pre- 
sents to travellers who flit over, rather than work their 
way up to, the objects of their curiosity ; perch rather than 
settle upon the spots of their selection ; and sip, rather than 
exhaust, the delicacies which are necessarily the chief nu- 
triment of those who travel in search of health or recrea- 
tion. ‘lo enquirers of this description, (the gad-flies and 
grasshoppers of the social world), the ‘‘ hidden life’’ of the 
Church is absolutely as though it were not. What can 
they know of the religious houses, whose true characteris- 
tic is the piety, not which wears a holiday dress, or puts on 
«a “company face,’ but which lives on day after day 
through all the temptations to weariness, and in all the 
obscurity of a deep retreat? What of the ecclesiastical 
seminaries in which the duties of every day are so carefully 
prescribed and parcelled out, that there is no room for 
sloth, and no food for dissipation of mind? What, about 
the sacrifices of ease, liberty, taste, and in one word, of 
self-will, which go on in the sight of God alone, in the 
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retirement of noviciates, or in the fatigues of the mission- 
ary life? We emphatically deny that these “notes of 
life’ are realized anywhere as in the Church; realized, we 
mean, either in the same amount, to the same degree, with 
the same constancy, realized, above all, as the direct 
result of the Church’s institution itself. For this is 
the great matter. No one denies that out of Catholic com- 
munion there are isolated cases of great and even heroic 
sacrifice. But let them be well considered, and how many 
of them are found to resolve themselves into the peculi- 
arities of individual character, or accidental circum- 
stances! Instead of being, as with us, the rule, they 
are the rare exception; and instead of being the result 
of a system, on the contrary, they are mere excrescences 
upon it. You find nothing like the Catholic life either 
in Dissent, or even (where you do find approximations 
to it) in the Established Church. Nowhere but in the 
Catholic Church is self-discipline the direct fruit of pro- 
fessed and acknowledged principles recognized by the 
community at large, and consequently, however excellent 
and creditable (in some respects the more so for being self- 
originated), such manifestations elsewhere may be, they are 
of necessity fitful, irregular, and precarious. They depend 
upon such phantoms of this world, as a change of adminis- 
tration, or a congé d’élire, or an order of the Queen in 
Council. Can Mr. Meyrick say honestly that he is a fair 
judge of any of these matters, or that the object with which 
he writes, that, namely, of proving that after all the 
Catholic Church does not differ vitally from the Estab- 
lishment, is advanced one step by any evidence which he 
has adduced, or was in circumstances to adduce ? 
Still it may be said, that if Mr. Meyrick’s proof from 
observation fails, that from testimony remains. But as to 
this item we must really score it down as nil. It does 
not appear that he drew his information about the immo- 
rality of the priesthood, (p. 94) which he sweepingly attri- 
butes to the rule of celibacy, or any other alleged evils in 
the Spanish Church, from any source but hearsay. He 
seems not to have known more than half-a-dozen priests, 
and these his casual companions at a table d’hote, against 
whom he has nothing unfavourable to allege, although it 
may well be doubted if they formed even average speci- 
mens of the clergy of Spain. At any rate we desiderate 
proofs of those tremendous charges which Mr. Meyrick 
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brings against the sacred order in Spain, as well knowing 
how easily such things are said, and how hardly refuted. 
An Englishman in a foreign country is, as every one 
knows, the dupe of lacquies and commissionaires, and, 
generally, of the more idle and worthless classes of society, 
who have a remarkable talent of adapting their conversa- 
tion to his supposed views, and who suppose, of course, 
that Englishmen, as such, abhor and detest the priesthood 
and the Pope. No oneimagines Mr. Meyrick an average 
specimen of his countrymen in this respect, and we cer- 
tainly do not mean to imply that he derived his informa- 
tion principally, still less exclusively, from such sources. 
But he went to Spain with a controversial object, and with 
a natural and laudable wish to believe his own commu- 
nion in the right, and the Catholic not exclusively so. 
That he saw a great deal which was highly unsatis- 
factory in appearance, we are so far from questioning, that 
we are going presently to assume it. But knowing how 
oppositely the same persons have been impressed on the 
continent, accordingly as they have visited it, as Protes- 
tants or as Catholics, we can hardly be wrong in setting 
down a great portion (at least) of Mr. Meyrick’s adverse 
testimony, to the natural prepossessions of an Anglican, 
and a clergyman.* 

But we must bring our remarks on Mr. Meyrick’s 
Journal to something like a point. We shall accordingly 
take the chief topics of his gravamina with reference to 
the Church of Spain, and try them, as fair critics, allowing 
what is to be allowed, and canvassing, we hope in a kind 
and forbearing spirit, the writer’s qualifications as a wit- 
ness on the particular points to which he refers. And 
first, of Public Worship. 

Our general observation shall be this, that Mr. Mey- 
rick does not make due allowance for the differences of 
national character. He goes into a church on Good 
Friday, for example, and at some of the more solemn parts 
of the ceremony he sees ladies talking, and fanning them- 





* It has been suggested to us that one reason of the light things 
reported of the Priesthood in parts of the continent may be that by 
foreigners and Protestants, every one is taken fora priest who Wears 
an ecclesiastical dress, whereas it does not follow from such a sign 
that the person is even a cleric, still less in sacred orders. 
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selves, and “ cracking their fans,” to the disturbance of 
their neighbours, and to the i injury, as he thinks, of rever- 
ence and decorum. But what if it should appear that 
these same ladies are in the habit of demeaning themselves 
just in the same way in the first moments of some terrible 
domestic bereavement? English widows mourn gravely 
and. decorously ; Indian widows immolate themselves on 
the bodies of their husbands; Spanish widows, we are 
credibly informed, chatter and crack their fans in the first 
moments of their ‘grief, What right have we to complain 
of them, if they manifest their feelings on the Passion of 
our Blessed Redeemer much in the same way in which 
they would grieve for the loss of their only son: “ dolentes, 
sicut doleri solet in morte primogeniti?”’ It would be as 
unnatural in these good Spanish donnas to worship in the 
Anglican fashion, as for English ladies to worship in 
theirs. 

A graver charge of irreverence seems at first sight to be 
involved in the observation made by Mr. Meyrick and his 
party, (and no doubt quite correctly,) as to the light de- 
portment, or what seemed such, of the attendants in cere- 
monial processions, ‘hey saw serving boys giggling, and 
even priests talking to one another as they walked along in 
order. Are they sure, however, that these ministers 
were priests? But let us supposeit. As to boys, they will 
be boys everywhere, and it may well be questioned whether 
the spiritual good of this important and ticklish class of 
Catholics be best consulted, by visiting their foibles in the 
way of light-heartedness with too great severity. It is best 
certainly, that devotional feeling should result in a devo- 
tional demeanour ; but if we must choose between levity of 
manner and hypocrisy, (which is often the alternative,) the 
former is assuredly by many degrees the less evil. It is of 
the highest importance to make the Church and its offices 
inviting to those who have many temptations to dislike 
them ; and inviting they can never be, if they involve any 
violence to innocent nature. Persons forget how easy it 
is to be well-beliaved for a time and on an occasion, and 
how absolutely worthless any such exhibition is, as a 
criterion of anything really important. The same remark 
applies in a measure to other classes besides the younger, 
at least in southern countries, where grown up people, 
male and female, have often the faults, as well as the 
virtues, of little children. We have no desire, far from 
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it, to underrate the evils even of mere external indecorum 
(if really such,) nor to deny that they exist in Spain and 
elsewhere, and even among ecclesiastics. But what society 
which has its dwelling-place on earth, and the compo- 
nent members of which are the descendants of Adam, will 
bear such a scrutiny as Protestants apply to the Church? 
They come in our churches at all hours of the day, 
and expect to find every thing in apple pie order; every 
man and boy, from the priest to the server, nay, every 
person in the congregation, doing just the very thing 
they ought to be doing, and that just in the way in which 
the observers think it should be done. We know of no 
community in the universe, not excepting the hierarchy of 
heaven itself, which could stand such an ordeal! Certainly, 
if we wanted any new proof of the divinity of the Church, 
it would be supplied in the fact of her being everywhere 
tried according to so exalted a standard. She alone of all 
institutions seems to be popularly regarded as alike above 
the chance of error, and beyond the pale of indulgence. 

These Protestant gentlemen and ladies who stroll after 
breakfast into our Churches, seem to fancy that every one 
whom they see sees them, is aware of their presence, and 
studious of their good opinion. When they enter, they 
seem to hear their herald proclaiming to the assembled 


multitude, 


‘A chiel’s amang ye, takin notes, 
And ’faith he’ll prent it.” 


But the little monkey at the altar plays his antics behind 
the celebrant’s back, even in the more solemn times of the 
Mass, or an old priest bundles out of the confessional and 
takes his piuch of snuff, as if glad to be rid of a disagreeable 
duty, or a lady makes a remark about the heat of the 
weather to her next neighbour, or a cat runs across the 
sanctuary to the great delight of the juveniles, or a subsa- 
cristan mounts to dust an image of our Lady by means of 
the altar, or a cleric turns round in a procession to stare at 
our critics, (who forget that in the sight of a Spaniard they 
are very odd looking people,) or somebody bursts into a 
laugh at an anecdote in a retreat sermon, or somebody 
else howls with anguish, to the great disturbance of his 
neighbour, or something or other happens equally contrary 
to English feelings of propriety, and little are the offenders 
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aware that the incident so small in their own eyes, is to 
swell a catalogue of “‘notes’’ against ‘ foreign Churches,”’ 
and to become the occasion of settling the consciences of 
thousands upon the most momentous question which can 
present itself to the mind of man. 

Mr. Meyrick is an Oxford man, and he must be better 
aware than ourselves how unfair a representation of the 
moral state of that university would be given by a visitor, 
who should estimate it by the same criteria which he has 
applied to the Church in Spain. <A foreigner might have 
the entrée of that university to a far greater extent than 
Mr. Meyrick seems to have had of ecclesiastical Spain ; 
he might judge of it by far more trustworthy specimens ; 
he might understand far more of the Janguage and charac- 
ters of its inmates. And yet, with all these helps to a cor- 
rect opinion, what injustice would he not (most uninten- 
tionally) commit, if he were to describe the real state of 
Oxford upon the evidence of mere external appearances, 
and of ordinary common-room society ! Oxford is changed 
since our day, and not, if all accounts may be believed, 
for the better. To make the case for Mr. Meyrick’s side 
as strong as possible, we will take the university as it was, 
and when we recollect how much there was in it of heroic 
self-denial, of munificent liberality, of patient unobtrusive 
virtue, of single-minded devotion to unattractive duties, in 
a word, of high principle and strict conscientiousness, and 
then when we recollect how inadequately these qualities 
were represented by the face which Oxford wore at com- 
memorations and in common rooms, we cannot but learn 
a deep distrust of ephemeral impressions, embodied in 
travellers’ journals, as any index to the real “‘ working’’ of 
large systems and time-honoured institutions. We will 
suppose a Meyrick or a Seymour visiting Oxford in its 
-palmiest days, and throwing their observations upon 
academical society into something of the following shape, 
which we protest involves no exaggerations whatever. 
And yet how far would it constitute a truthful portraiture 
of its subject ? 


“‘ Journal of a visit to Oxford. Sunday. Went, by the kind 
introduction of the Dean of — to the college chapel. Shocked at 
the irreverence of the young men. None of them seemed to me 
to believe themselves engaged in an act of worship, All waited 
in an ante-chapel till the last moment, then crowded in to save 
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their imposition. Authorities themselves in the number. Prayers 
gabbled over, students most inattentive, lolling and chatting, when 
eyes of superiors not upon them. When they turned their faces 
round towards altar at the creed, a student took the opportunity of 
pricking the bill of absence. Surely a great mistake to make 
Divine worship an act of college discipline. Eleven o’clock. Went 
to the university sermon, A. dry disquisition on the meaning of a 
text in Hebrews, Bad as theology, and quite unprofitable for 
practice. Distinctly saw one of the heads of college fast asleep. 
Many of them are most unfortunately fat. 1 can never fancy piety 
in afat man.* Altogether a most unedifying ceremonial. Dined at 
—  colleze, and went to common room. Conversatiou thoroughly 
worldly, with an occasional dash of something worse. These 
societies, it should be observed, are composed of clergymen. One 
thing particularly struck me. One of the party happened to men- 
tion that a former Fellow, who I understood was the incumbent of 
one of the best college livings, had been seized with apoplexy. I 
could not but be struck by the ill-concealed joy with which these 
tidings were received by some of my fat friends, One of them, 
more candid than the rest, even went so far as to say ‘ Good news 
for you, Senior Fellow.’ A part of the conversation consisted in 
turning into ridicule the principal university authorities, their 
paraphernalia of office, &c. How unreal! A divinity lecturer 
openly said he wished the Church of England was well rid of the 
Athanasian Creed. He also made some loose remarks on the 
Canticle of Canticles, which were received without any remon- 
strance. Perhaps it was an unfavourable specimen of a common 
room, though I understand it was an average one. One must not 
be too severe ; but one thing there was which one could not mis- 
understand as an indication of habitual profaneness. I mean the 
frightful irreverence about holy names and things. Not merely 
were the sacred words ‘Trinity’ and ‘Corpus (which meaus, of 
course, the Adorable Sacrament,) bandied about with the most dis- 
gusting nonchalance, but the holiest of all names was continually 
mentioned in connexion with the lightest matters. These people 
seem to have no idea of the thrill of horror which a Catholic 
experiences on hearing anotiier speak of the ‘Head of —’ (using 
the Holy Name,) who does not at once recollect that the speaker is 
merely alluding to the principal of a college. But more than this, 
One of the younger Fellows mentioned, as a good joke, that ata 
boat race in the preceeding week, — had ‘ bumped’ — filling u 

the blanks with some of those very sacred names. I shall be told 





* Compare Mr. Meyrick. ‘One priest whom I saw in the 
church yesterday, had a most intensely devout expression, and 
was very like a picture of a saint, but most of them are very fat,” 


—p. 9 
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that such things are said innocently, and without any thought of 
the meaning of these words. But what, I ask, must be that system 
which leads to such a consequence? How can people realize when 
they wish it the force of these holy words, who, in their unguarded 
moments, habitually desecrate them? These names given to the 
several colleges in Catholic times, as perpetual mementos of 
religion, have come to be profaned to its utter annihilation.” 


Now let no one say that we are here bearing hard upon 
Oxford. Our very point is, that such a picture does not 
fairly represent it. Still immeasurably less, does such 
a work as Mr. Meyrick’s represent the Church. We do 
not mean to say that the Church is better than his descrip- 
tion, any more than that it is as bad; zn it, as in Oxford, 
(to go back to our illustration,) there may be worse things 
than Mr. Meyrick anywhere describes, as there are surely 
better. In the same way in Oxford, there are certainly 
evils of which our supposed journal would give no idea. 
At Oxford the system may be in fault, in the Church it is 
ever, and only, the individual. Our argument is this, that 
Mr. Meyrick’s journal is nothing whatever to the purpose. 
It is not even a caricature, for a caricature is an exaggera- 
tion of the truth, and presupposes it as its foundation. 
Mr. Meyrick’s journal has no more resemblance to the 
Church of Christ than a cabbage to an oak. 

The following is one of the passages in which Mr. 
Meyrick expresses his dissatisfaction with the state of the 
Spanish Church, ‘‘founded,” he says, “‘on externals,”’ 
It comprises, however, as will be seen, very miscellaneous 
topics. The corruption of monasteries, the neglect of the 
Confessional, the depravity of priests, the worship of the 
Blessed Virgin, indecorum in ceremonial, and (though 
last in our enumeration, first among the gravamina of 
Mr. Meyrick) the prevalence of Grecian architecture, con- 
stitute the principal features of charge. 


“Now I must give you my notion of the religious state of the 
people, founded on externals, fur of internals I have not yet sufli- 
cient means of judging. 1 may as well say then one word, that [ 
am thoroughly disappointed. I had expected much in Catholic 
Spain which has not been fulfilled. The churches are in the worst pos- 
sible style and taste. A person accustomed to our beautiful Gothic 
arches and windows, has little pleasure in the heavy Greek archi- 
tecture and side chapels, with tawdry gilding, and tawdrily dressed 
images It seems, from what I can learn, that the friars have 
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lost all respect A Spanish gentleman said to me the other day, 
‘They made vows of chastity,’ &c,, &c. Even now the character 
and tone of the great body of the priests is far from standing high. 
I have been much disappointed in the processions; there is far too 
much talking, joking, and staring about I cannot get over the 
strange shock to my feelings, that the honours of the Blessed Vir- 
gin gave me To-day, the Friday before Good Friday, is special- 
ly dedicated to the meditation on her ‘ dolores.’ But I will not go 
on with the subject.” —37-39. 


The next paragraph is certainly not calculated to 
strengthen the writer’s testimony. Our readers, even 
such of them as are Protestant, know pretty well by this 
time in what consists the Prayer of the Forty Hours. 
They will, we imagine, be not a little surprised by the 
following account of that beautiful devotion. 


“The ‘Quarenta horas’ is a very striking custom. Some 
one church is open throughout the day, the altar is lighted, 
and two persons kneel before it with large candles in their 
hands below the steps; the devout come in and kneel down 
quietly for a time, and then cross themselves and retire. It is a 
quiet solemn sceno, and is for the good of the soul of some one depart- 
ed, who is by it supposed to be freed from forty hours’ penalty which is 
being paid in purgatory.”’—pp. 39. 


It is evident that Mr. Meyrick has no idea of what he 
is talking about. 

Mr. Meyrick discusses the ceremonies of Holy Week in 
the same fastidious and (to say a severe thing) conceited 
way. One thing is ‘‘ beautiful and plaintive,’’ another is 
‘6 ° 9 ° + 66 

anything but solemn;’’ the Litany is, ‘‘ on the whole, the 
most beautiful thing they sing;’’ the anticipation of 
Easter is ‘‘ absurd. ‘ J cannot celebrate Easter at 11 
o’clock on Saturday,”’ &ce. (p. 44 &c.) 

Thus does Mr. Meyrick, while complaining that our 
ceremonies are treated as exhibitions, set the example of 
so treating them, himself. This Anglican clergyman des- 
cribes ceremonies of the most solemn import, venerable 
antiquity, and universal use, with the same freedom of 
speech with which he would comment on a melodrame 
or a caricature. 

Having thus given’an instance of Mr. Meyrick’s incom- 
petency, both on the score of knowledge and disposition, 
to pronounce upon questions of external religion, we pro- 
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ceed to the more important subject of doctrine, and for 
this purpose we shall select, out of other topics, his view, 
more than once expressed, or implied, on the subject of 
Indulgences, which, with the devotion to our blessed Lady, 
seem to form his chief doctrinal offences. 


« Another great difficulty to me is the doctrine of Indulgences, 
Bishopscan give forty days, &c. [had oncethought that the Indulgence 
of forty days meant forty days taken off Purgatory, but it is not so. 
Suppose you have a penance imposed upon you. say for forty days, and 
you neglect or omit it, then the indulgence obtained clears you from the 
penance, and consequently from all the indefinite consequences of Purga- 
tory.* And though a bishop can give but forty days, yet by giving 
that length of time to each verse or prayer, he has a cumulative 
power which has been exercised to an extent quite ridiculous. Now 
mark what a wretched system of bargaining and calculating with 
God this system of indulgences introduces, and how foolish a person 
must be who ever goes into Purgatory, or even spends a life in penance, 
when such much more effectual means are at hand.” —p. 204. 


From this passage (to which there are others similar in 
other places) it is evident that Mr. Meyrick supposes the 
gain of an Indulgence for a certain time, to be equivalent 


to the benefit of spending that same time in penitential 
acts. That this is a complete mistake is known to every 
Catholic. By accepting a severe penance with submission, 
and going through it with patience, or even by receiving 
in the same spirit any ordinary visitation of Divine Pro- 
vidence, a Catholic accumulates merit to an immense 
amount and gains, pro tanto, an augmentation of hea- 
venly joy ; whereas an Indulgence is simply retrospective 
in its benefits, conferring nothing either in the way of pre- 
sent merit, or the increase of future glory. It restores its 
subject (supposing, that is, that it is plenary, and perfectly 
gained) to the state in which he was before the commission 
of such and such sins; whereas, an equal amount of peni- 
tential suffering, not only does this, but puts the peni- 
tent into an infinitely better condition than before, and 
may even convert him into a Saint, as in the instance, 
among multitudes, of St. Augustin of Hippo, of St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola. The Indulgential dispensation was never 





* Will Mr. Meyrick inform us from what theological treatise be 
obtained this view of indulgences ? 
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meant as a substitute for such penance. If so, it had in- 
deed been a wonder that no period should be more prolific 
of sanctity than that which has been signalized by its 
developement. Mr. Meyrick seems to think that fastings, 
watchings, and hair shirts, must, and ought to disappear as 
Indulgences come into view, and give the means of getting 
to heaven on easier terms. How, then, does he account 
for the creation in modern times, of such orders as the 
Passionist, or the Redemptorist, to say nothing of the 
Trappist, in which the Cistercian rule is maintained in 
almost more than its primitive rigour? As Indulgences 
have been more and more brought out, the more austere 
rule of Citeaux has tended to absorb the milder one of 
Cluny—a fact, with many others of a like sort, for which 
Mr. Meyrick is bound to account. Indulgences, then, put 
neither temptations nor obstacles in the way of such as are 
called to an austere life ; but on the other hand, they fur- 
nish those who are not, with the means, not, indeed, of 
equalling the merit, but of sharing the immunities, of a 
more rigorous discipline. It is, we believe, a fact, incon- 
testibly proved by sanitary statistics, that the human frame 
throught Europe is at this time far less capable of endur- 
ing privation than even at periods within the memory of 
living persons. ‘There still remains in the Church ample 
scope for special vocations and superhuman sacrifices ; 
but how merciful is our Lord, in that He has provided 
a plank for those to escape from even the temporal 
effects of His wrath, whom He has not made capable of 
enduring the bodily hardships, which, in earlier and ruder 
times, were scarcely out of proportion with ordinary habits 
and modes of life. 

We are not going to enter at length into the doctrine of 
Indulgences ; but merely observe, that even after an objec- 
tor has, like Mr.Meyrick, got beyond the common Protes- 
tant confusion between Indulgences and the Sacrament of 
Penance, he may still have many things to learn; as, 
for instance, how rarely an Indulgence is fully gained. 
Taking into the account, this circumstance, and again, 
how continual are the accretions of sin upon the soul, we 
think it argues ill for the humility of any Christian per- 
son, who would not hail such a boon, whenever extended 
to him, no matter how liberally, and how often; and ill 
for his charity, should he not accept with thankfulness the 
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opportunity given him in most Indulgences, of taking the 
dear holy souls in Purgatory into a share of the benefit. 

But we feel all such arguments ad hominem, a conde- 
scension, if not a surrender, when, after all the great 
point is, whether our Lord have endowed His Church with 
this beneficent faculty ; for if so, surely He could make it 
answerable to its ends, and superior to all obstacles, even 
though it were still less evident to our eyes, as a provi- 
sion for obvious emergencies. 

And now for a few words on the Devotion to our Blessed 
Lady, which, we are rejoiced to find from Mr. Meyrick, is 
so rife in Spain. It is always an augury of hope. 


“Gloria al Padre, Gloria al Hijo, Gloria al Espiritu Santo,, 
Gloria 4 la Sacratissima Virgen. This is to me very shocking 
being a deliberate addition to the doxologies of the Church, putting 
the Blessed Virgin on an equality with the Holy Trinity.”—p. 48. 


Not necessarily more so, surely, than the words, ‘* Con- 

fiteor Deo omnipotenti, beatze Mariz semper Virgini, &ec.”’ 
git, 

Juxtaposition is no proof of equality; there is such a thing 

oS 

as being “proximus sed magno intervallo.”’? ‘The doxolo- 

gy (or rather doxological ascription, for a Catholic will 


note that it is not the usnal “‘ Gloria Patri’’ of the Church, 
to which the pious Spaniards make the above addition, but 
a form in which the Trinity of Persons is expressed without 
the Unity of Essence,) might be indefinitely extended ac- 
cording to the devotion of its user, so as to include St. 
John the Baptist, St. Joseph, the Holy Apostles, and so 
on. Yet it would be foolish to say that the Saint coming 
next in the series to the Blessed Virgin is equal to her, 
which might, however, be as reasonably said as that she is 
made equal to the Three Divine Persons, by being placed 
next them as an object of honour. Even the form, ‘* Glo- 
ria Patri et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto, et Beatissimee Vir- 
gini,’’ would, we apprehend, be strictly orthodox ; but the 
insertion of the second and third Glory, renders Mr. 
Meyrick’s form, hardly, we think, even so much as start- 
ling to a mind which regards our blessed Lady as the 
object of “ all but adoring love.”’ * 

Further on we have extracts from a ‘Novena to the 
Most Blessed Virgin,” to which large Indulgences are at- 





* Mr. Keble’s Christian Year, 
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tached. Mr. Meyrick should know that, by a wise pro- 
vision of the Holy See, Indulgences which belong to a par- 
ticular form of devotion, do not necessarily apply to this or 
that translation of it, so that it by no means follows that 
the Holy See which has sanctioned the original, would 
commit itself also to the present translation. 


“To say one prayer from this book is better than to do a year of 
rigorous penance.”—p, 152, 


We have, as we trust, already dispelled this illusion, and 
so may proceed to some extracts from the book itself. 


“ All that I could catch of the sermon amidst the noise was a 
panegyric on Maria Santissima, and an exhortation to apply to 
her as the Giver of Repentance and all things. ‘All the gifts of 
God pass through her hands. We may see this in our own fami- 
lies. Through whom do children receive all things? Through 
their mothers. If God give such honour to earthly mothers, is it 
likely that He would give less to His own ?’””—p, 138. 


Again : 

‘A silly sheep wandering from thy flock, I call thee anxiously. 
Confirm to me thy holy promises, and turn my steps from the path 
of wickedness. To thee I commend my body aud my soul, my 
senses, &c. I hope, Lady, that in every storm thy name, Mary, 
shall be my hope,”’ &c.—pp, 149, 150. 


Again: 
“OF THE CHARITY OF MOST HOLY MARY. 


‘“‘As the Eternal Father delivered Ilis only-begotton Son to 
death in order to give life to men, so this admirable Mother of love 
delivered her only Son Jesus to the rigours of death, that all might 
be saved. She did not content herself with giving to the Divine 
Word Flesh wherein to suffer for men. She herself sacrificed Him. 
Standing at the foot of the Cross while her Divine Son immolated 
Himself for the salvation of mortals, she herself offered the sacrifice 
of this unspotted Victim......She gave men all she could give, and 
she loved them more! She gave herself; and if she did not rea- 
lize (?) the sacrifice, it was because her offering had all the merit of 
which it was capable.”—p. 153. 


“OF THE JUSTICE OF MOST HOLY MARY. 

“Tt is well known that most holy Mary, instead of being a 
debtor, gave so abundantly, that all remained and are her debtors; 
men for redemption, angels for their special joys; even the Most 
Holy Trinity are in a certain way a debtor to her for the accidental 
glory which has resulted and does result to Them from this their 
beloved.” 
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‘“‘OF THE PATIENCE OF MOST HOLY MARY. 


“ She suffered in Jesus, and with Jesus as much” (as many things 
as) ‘‘ Jesus suffered.” 


Now, the clue to the meaning of all which Mr. Meyrick 
quotes, as if in objection to this devotional work, is to be 
found in the actual place which the Blessed Virgin holds 
in the dispensation of redeeming mercy, Once let a grasp 
of this truth be obtained, and how can any words, “such 
as sinners can devise, seem even adequate, far less dispro- 
portionate, to Mary’s privilege? Almighty God was not 
tied to any particular method | of redeeming sinners, but of 
that which, in His gracious wisdom He has pr eferred, the 
Blessed Virgin is an essential and most prominent part 
and instrument. With her was made to rest the “ fiat” 
which was to put the Divine method into operation. 
Angels and archangels, and all the company of Heaven, 
hung i in mute suspense upon the issue of the Annuncia- 
tion; nor was it till Mar y had given her meek consent, 
that they brake forth into songs of triumph at the victory 
of Divine Mercy. What marvel, then, if Holy Church 
accounts Mary, the Mother of God, as throughout all time 
the dispensatrix of those favours which came not at the 
first save through her medium, or that she esteems her as 
in a manner far more mysterious than by any mere sym- 
pathy, (as we understand the word) to have been the sharer 
of the Cross and Passion of her Divine Son—not, indeed, 
(as Mr. Meyrick thinks to be implied iu the devotional 
language of the Spanish Church,) as to the infini- 
tude, but yet as to the variety, of the sufferings? When 
Protestants come to understand the essential difference 
between the Mediation of God Incarnate, and that even 
of the purest and most exalted of the works of His hand, 
the Mother from whom He took His Flesh, and [His 
Blood ; and farther, that even Her purity and Her power 
are the fruits of His mediation, they will see how pre- 
posterous in the eyes of Catholics, who live, move, and 
have their being in the the reality of our Lord’s work for 
man, must be the imagination of any rivalry or collision 
(oh, may God forbid the unnatural thought,) between the 
prerogatives of the Mother and those of her Son. 

It remains to notice Mr. Meyrick’s two principal charges 
against the “ working”’ of the Church in Spain, in its prac- 
tical, as distinct from its doctrinal character. ‘The first is 
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derived from its apparent want of influence upon the com- 
munity at large: the second from the disesteem (well-~ 
founded as Mr. Meyrick considers) in which the Priest- 
hood is extensively held. 

As to the first, that there is great fault somewhere, 
where religion is extensively neglected, no one can reason- 
ably doubt. But it is hard to make the Church answerable 
for everything. All Europe, and Spain inclusively, has 
long, but especially of late, been subjected to the inroads of 
an infidel philosophy,—Satan’s counter-work to the divine 
wisdom of which the Church is the depository and mouth- 
piece. This work of devastation has been helped on by 
political changes, and in no small measure by English in- 
fluence. Our government has lent its powerful aid to the 
dissemination of heresy, under the specious name of scrip- 
tural religion. In countries like Spain, where, happily, no 
medium is recognized or known, between belief and un- 
belief, to inspire doubts of Church authority, is at once to 
pave the way for certain infidelity. In England, good, but 
shallow minded persons, are kept, partly for want of logical 
power, partly by prejudice, and very mainly by interest, in 
an equivocal position in which they are material, without 
being necessarily or always formal, heretics. In Catholic 
countries such an anomaly is impossible: people must be 
one thing or the other. 

It appears from Mr. Meyrick’s testimony, that the poi- 
son of infidelity has been to a very considerable extent im- 
bibed in Spain, and that the result is, an extensive indif- 
ference to the Sacraments, and a great deal of profane, or 
idle, talk about the Church. We have already intimated 
dissatisfaction with Mr. Meyrick’s opportunities and means 
of judging in such a matter; but let us suppose the fact to 
be as he states it. It tends certainly to show that the 
Church so far has lost her hold upon the people; but it 
does not prove more concerning the Church herself than 
that, for whatever reason, she forbears to exert the strong 
arm of discipline. In Spain, as elsewhere, she teaches, 
she decides, she testifies, she rebukes, she warns ; but still 
she forbears. The result is, that she is charged with sin- 
ful connivance by those who, were she to act differently, 
would accuse her of persecuting. f 

It is, of course, quite another matter, if actual conni- 
vance with evil could be proved ; as, for instance, if this or 
that priest could be shewn beyond doubt to have permitted, 
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or not to have prevented, such a practice as the sale of con- 
fession-certificates, which Mr. Meyrick describes as com- 
mon. ‘This would tell greviously against the individual 
priest ; it would tell also against his bishop, could it be 
farther shewn that he was cognizant and tolerant of the 
scandal ; it would tell against a whole episcopate if such 
things were general and not redressed; but against the 
Catholic Church it would not tell at all, unless it could be 
farther shown that the matter had been exposed, gone into, 
and authoritatively sanctioned-after having been proved to 
be immoral. 

It cannot be too often repeated, though the wonder is, 
that what ig so obvious should need to be repeated, that 
bad Catholi¥s, bad priests, bad monks, bad bishops, and 
even bad Popes, prove nothing whatever against the divi- 
nity, and the claims, of the Catholic Church. Such lamen- 
table instances of the abuse of great gifts do but shew, 
after all, that Almighty God does not compel men to ac- 
cept the graces He so abundantly offers them, does not 
choose all whom He calls. How such a discovery can seem 
strange to those who profess to read their Bibles, where, 
if any truth be plain, it is that there have been wicked 
priests from the first, and that there are to be bad Chris- 
tians to the end, is what we never could understand, 
excepting upon the hypothesis of enormous prejudice, 
we wilful perverseness in those who profess to be startled 

y it. 

And that such cases of depravity, when they occur, 
should be monstrous, seems to our humble judgment, to 
shew nothing but that the Church is, what she claims to 
be, the dwelling place of angels, and the terror of evil 
spirits. The province of the Church is one in which every 
thing is on a vast scale,x—‘‘omnia magna ;’’ and as, under 
the power of grace, ordinary goodness develops into sanc- 
tity, so, through the abuse of grace, vice is magnified into a 
form of more than ordinary hideousness. This is nothing 
more than an illustration of the old adage ‘‘ Corruptio 
optimi, pessima;’’ and, far from concluding that the 
standard must be low which admits of such deviations, we 
think it the sounder philosophy to argue, that the model 
must be exquisite of which the depravation is so preposte- 
rous. When angels fell, they were debased into demons, 
and a Judas was the fruit of an abused Apostleship; why, 
then, should it seem strange that bad Catholics, and far 
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more, bad Priests, should exhibit a deformity proportion- 
ate to the immensity of the graces they have slighted ? 

It is, moreover, the fate of the Catholic Church, (whether 
her glory or her misfortune we will not say,) that she is 
always tried according to a standard far higher than men 
ever think of applying to any other institution. Protestants 
do not perceive what a compliment they are paying her, in 
expecting to find her so faultless. Meaner communities 
pass in the crowd; their members sin like other folk ; 
their ministers fall, but their falls are not chronicled, and 
hardly observed. Far other is the case with the Church ; 
the short-comings of her people are straightway set in 
strong coutrast with her claims to purity, and the numbers 
of those who forsake her can be distinctly told. It will be 
said that this is so, only because the Church is arrogant, 
and deserves to be humbled. But such is not the true 
account of the matter. It is, that her power and her 
majesty are felt far more deeply than they are freely 
acknowledged ; the world somehow considers that Catho- 
lics ought to be far better than others, and thus makes a 
great point of their being (where they are) like others; and 
while boasting great things against the Church, is really 
in a constant state of fret and fidget lest she should be too 
good. Did people really think the Church (as they are 
always saying that she is,) “‘ tottering to her fall,’’ they 
would let her go down in peace, instead of troubling them- 
selves, as they do, about her. While their words announce 
her dissolution, their actions testify to her vitality. 

We end, then, as we began, by charging Mr. Meyrick 
with the logical fallacy called ‘“‘ignoratio elenchi,’’ or 
oversight of the point in debate. Had he contented him- 
self with giving us the result of his observations during 
the halves of two years in Spain, we might have dis- 
puted his testimony, but we should not have disparaged 
his logic. But when he undertakes, in so short a time, 
and by’ the aid of such insufficient appliances, to fathom 
the “‘ workings”’ of an institution like the Catholic Church, 
and, moreover, to produce the result of his investigations, 
as a palmary argument in favour of Anglicanism; we 
must remind him that the question between himself and 
the Church is absolutely untouched by any proofs which 
he adduces, or by any such proofs at all. We do not ask 
him to become a Catholic, because Catholics, as a body, 
are more moral than Protestants, (though we believe 
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them to be so beyond all comparison), or because all Catho- 
lic priests act worthily of their exalted vocation, (as of 
course they do not) but because the Catholic is the only 
true Church, and her Sacraments the only true Sacra- 
ments. Could Mr. Meyrick prove that faith had all but 
disappeared from the earth, he would prove no more than 
that a principal sign of the Second Coming of our Lord was 
in process of fulfilment. As it is, he has proved nothing 
even of this kind, unless we are to take the observations 
of a traveller in one country, necessarily so superficial, as a 
counterpoise to all our own unmistakeable, though incom- 
municable, experience of the deep and abiding operations 
of Divine Grace in the Church, as evidenced within the 
range of our own cognizance, as well as in the conscious- 
ness of our own personal deficiencies. All the travellers 
in the world shall never convince us that, if the Catholics 
of other lands are faithless, the fault is any where but with 
themselves; for where Sacraments are to be found, there 
are always the means of grace, and perfection. 

As to Spain, we have ourselves seen enough of those 
who are conversant with its ecclesiastical state to make 
us doubt very gravely about Mr. Meyrick’s evidence. 
We have met priests and laymen too, who in their several 
ways are very models of their class, and from these we gather 
information of a directly opposite kind to that with which 
Mr. Meyrick supplies us. We read the papers which 
are little apt to set off the state of foreign Catholics to 
advantage, and how different is the impression which we 
derive of the religious state of Spain from anything which 
we behold in Protestant England! ‘The queen is wounded 
by an assassin and recovers from the blow; the murderer 
is a priest who, with the exterior of decorum, had long 
been harbouring thoughts of evil, and meditating deeds of 
blood. He is apprehended— and from the time of his con- 
viction heaven is besieged with prayers for his repentance. 
The churches of the city are thronged, the Adorable is 
exposed, masses are said, and communions offered, for 
the unhappy criminal. Divested by the most awful cere- 
mony of the Church, of every badge of sacerdotal dignity 
save the indelible character itself, he is led to the block, 
not amid blasphemies and insults, but amid prayers for 
the mercy of God. His appearance excites neither vicious 
sympathy nor ribald ferocity ; but men can pity the crimi- 
nal while they abhor the crime. As he passes to the place 
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of execution one sight seems to arrest and melt him, and 
but one—it is the Image of the Mother of mercy. Arrived 
at the fatal spot, he is beset, not with harassing demands 
for a mere political confession, the effect of which is not 
to relieve him, but to satisfy the ends of justice, but by 
gentle exhortations to make his peace with God. The 
arm of the executioner is stayed, if necessary, till he shall 
have exhibited the sign of contrition, and so he passes into 
eternity, with the sweet names of Jesus and Mary in his 
ears, and with thoughts suggested to him of that penitent 
who received absolution through the Passion of Christ and 
the prayers of His blessed Mother, as he hung upon the 
infamous gibbet. Meanwhile, the royal victim of the 
bloody act, how is she employed? On her bed of critical 
suffermg, she is praying for her enemy, and devising 
methods of shewing forth her thankfulness to God for His 
mercy to her. No sooner is she convalescent, than her 
first act is to summon her nobles and courtiers to accom- 
pany her in solemn procession on a pilgrimage to the 
church of her affection. ‘This done, she makes an appro- 
priate offering to our Lady of deliverance ; it is the robe 
of richest quality, with the regal diadem, which she wore 
at the time of the attempt upon her life. And, more grace- 
ful and touching still—her younger sister withdraws from 
the world for one month, and in holy retreat offers, not 
hers, but herself, to God and His blessed Mother, in gra- 
titude for a sister’s preservation. 

There is something in all this to provoke comparisons 
which it would be neither decorous, nor altogether right, to 
pursue. 

The following picture, from the pen of Mr. Meyrick 
himself, presents another of these contrasts :-— 


“ There is a sort of large workhouse in this place, supported by 
voluntary contributions ; it is called the Casa de Mendicidad, de 
Socorro, y de Maternidad, The Mendicidad department is for obsti- 
nate and notorious beggars, who are taken there by the police ; 
the Socorro, for any poor who like to enter it voluntarily ; the 
Maternidad, for foundlings or orphans, or for any children whose 
parents like to send them there. We got an order to see it one 
day, and found the departments of the poor and the boys much as 
one would expect, the boys learning just as boys do in an English 
Dame school ; but when we got to the babies and girls, the change 
was delightful. There are four Sisters of Mercy, they belong to 
the Order of St. Vincent de Paul ; the head-quarters of the Sister- 
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hood are at Madrid, but on application being made for Sisters, 
these four were sent here. They attend to the babies, teach the 
girls, and go out to nurse the sick. The Mother is a very fine- 
looking woman, she must have been beautiful. She told me that 
they had as many as four hundred babies brought in the course of 
the year: they come, of course, from the very dregs of the people : 
generally speaking, they have wretched constitutions, and the half 
of them die. I saw some of the very young ones, poor little puny 
things, whose days seemed numbered. We asked what became of 
the survivors, and were surprised to hear that two-thirds of them 
were adopted. The Sisters get nurses for them in the house, and 
put some out to nurse in the villages round, and the nurses get so 
much attached to them, that they cannot part with them. If they 
wish to adopt them, they are allowed, but told that they may at 
any time send them back. I have heard from other people, that 
the nurses say it is a miracle of St. Joseph’s the patron of found. 
lings and orphans; he makes them love these children more than 
their own. It was quite delightful to see the terms on which the 
Sisters and the children were, the respect, entirely devoid of fear- 
that the latter have. The Sisters hear Mass in their oratory 
every morning, and the girls are all allowed to be present. Unfor- 
tunately there was but one lady in the party besides me, and she 
knew no Spanish, so I could not learn half the particulars;that I 
wanted ; but the difference between this and that focus of corrup- 
tion, an English workhouse, struck me. I know an English child 
of only six, who has learnt such evil habits in the workhouse, and 
become so rooted in them, that if she had remained there a year 
longer, I should say she must have been ruined for life. These 
Spanish children, when they grow up, go out into service ; tlie 
Sisters let them go to any respectable family, but on condition that 
they are not to be sent on to other services, but if their mistresses 
do not like them, they are to be sent back to them. If any of 
them wish to remain and become Sisters, and shew a fit disposition 
for it, they may do so ; but I believe the general end is, they enter 
into service, and marry.” —p. 14, et seq. 
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Scudamore on Secession to Rome: 


Ant. II, Letters to a Seceder from the Church of England to the 
Communion of Itome. By W. E. Scupamore, M.A. Rector of Ditch- 
ingham, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivington’s, 1851. 


) &~ controversy which has lasted for three centuries 
in this country between the Anglican Establishment 
and the Catholic Church, is continually presenting us with 
old friends under new faces. We mean that while the 
forms into which the Protestant position is for ever distort- 
ing itself, are changing and shifting like the dresses in a 
play, the substance (if such we may call it,) which underlies, 
as it were, the aforesaid outward appearances, is and ever 
has been one and the same. ‘Thus, whether it has pro- 
ceeded from the pen of the highest “‘ Anglo-Catholic of ”’ 
the school represented by Montagu, Laud, and Cosin, 
or whether it has emanated from the more decided 
Protestantism of such men as Jewell and Tillotson, it has 
ever been the same unvaried tissue of misrepresentations of 
which the Catholic body has had reason to complain.* 
There has been noticeable in almost every Protestant con- 
troversialist, from the days of Cranmer and Ridley to the 
day of Mr. Hobart Seymour and Dr. Cumming, the same 
(we fear) wilful determination not to understand his ad- 
versary’s position, and consequently we must maintain 
that but a scanty measure of justice has been dealt out 
tous. But we have no reason to complain: it is a mark 
of God’s Truth that it shall always be “ spoken against,’’ 
and in the consciousness of the exclusive possession of 
that Truth we triumph and rejoice, however we may be 
regarded by a world which either cannot or will not 
understand us, and which therefore continually mis- 
represents us. 

Mr. Scudamore, however, little able as he seems to take 





* We must make an exception here in favour of Mr. Appleyard, 
the amiable author of “ A call to Unity,” ‘ Proposals for Christian 
Union,” and ‘‘The claims of the Church of Rome,” of the spirit 
of all and cach of which it is impossible to speak too gratefully. 
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an undistorted view of Catholicism, is by no means a Con- 
troversialist of the low and vulgar stamp; he does not 
belong to the School of Hobart Seymour, and McNeile, 
or of Stowell and Cumming. He has no idea of going the 
entire lengths of Protestantism in his zeal against the 
Catholic religion ; he claims himself to be a Catholic; he 
claims, in spite of His Grace of Canterbury, to believe in 
a sacramental system, and to hold the necessity of a vis- 
ible church, of authoritative teaching and dogmatic creeds, 
(to some extent at least,) and of ‘Episcopal ordination ; 
nay, further, he does not ‘‘deny the existence of good in 
the Church of Rome.” (p. 11.) In fact, when we have told 
our readers that he possesses one of those strangely consti- 
tuted minds which believe, in the teeth of the historical 
fact, that the Reformation was not an Erastian movement, 
but a return on the part of the Church in England to the 
simplicity and purity of an earlier age, and that he styles 
the Establishment “a true and living branch of the One 


great Catholic body,’’ we feel that we need say no more ; 


for they will at once recognize in Mr. Scudamore a High 
Church Anglican of the Oxford school. But when we 


have said this in his favour, we fear that we have said all. 
He has doubtless felt that the book-shelves of Protestants 
already teem with a full array of controversial works, 
assailing the Catholic Church, or rather what Protestants 
conceive Her to be; and so he has contrived to put 
forward his arguments in thé somewhat more attractive 
and popular shape of “‘ Letters to a Seceder.”’ In this 
respect, we feel, that he has an advantage over us; for in 
an easy and popular style of writing, very many apparent 
arguments may be put forward, the unsoundness of which 
would at once be detected ina more formal and systematic 
treatise. He does not, consequently, “‘ profess to notice 
all the questions in debate between himself and Rome, 
or to give a full and systematic discussion of those which 
he does notice.’’ He writes too, we observe, with a 
certain affectation of pity for “ those unfortunate persons 
who, without competent information respecting either 
Church, are tempted in our present restlessness and 
ferment of opinion to forget their immediate duties, and 
assuming at once the right and the ability to judge 
between the two communions, to judge in favour of the 
Roman.”’ He wishes such “ unfortunate persons’’ to pro- 
secute, under his own guidance, certain inquiries, and to 
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gain “some real and_ substantial knowledge of the 
question proposed to them, before they venture on a 
decision which involves so many and such consequences. ”’ 
And then he comments in a similar tone on such topics as. 
‘the moral conditions under which a large proportion of 
the late secessions to Rome have notoriously taken place,”’ 
and “the moral eccentricity which is leading men to 
Rome.”’ We can only express our persuasion that those 
who by God’s grace have been led onward through High 
Anglican convictions and principles into the Catholic 
Church, have studied the questions at issue between the 
rival communions, for the most part, as deeply as Mr. 
Scudamore himself; and as for what he says of “ moral 
conditions,’’ and “moral eccentricity,’ we must be allowed 
to pause, before we admit, upon the mere assertion of the 
Rector of Ditchingham, that such persons as Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Mr. Allies, and Mr. Dodsworth, to say nothing 
of Dr. Newman, have been led under any such “ con- 
ditions’ whatever to embrace that substance to the shadow 
of which they had so long and so lovingly clung, until it 
proved itself to them a day dream. Have these men, we 
ask, not ‘‘ studied the question at issue?’’ are these 
“unfortunate persons’ so notoriously devoid of ‘‘ com- 
petent information respecting either Church ?’’ and if they 
are “incompetent” to give an opinion, then who is com- 
etent?’? Weask it with all respect and submission; is 
fr, Scudamore himself a whit more competent than they? 
The chief points of Mr. Seudamore’s ‘‘ Letters’’—(which 
by the way are twelve in number, backed by a long appendix) 
—may be fairly summed up into four distinct heads of ar- 
gument. ‘The first enters into the motives and conduct of 
the recent converts, in order, of course, to disparage the 
weight with which their example is calculated to bear upon 
the minds of Protestants, at the same time incidentally 
touching on the doctrine of developement ; next the author 
discusses, somewhat summarily and supercificially (as we 
shall hereafter show) the claims of the Anglican commu- 
nion on its members; after that he enumerates at con- 
siderable length, what seem to him to be the objection- 
able doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome : and, 
finally, he pursues the “ tu guogue’’ argument inyhis last 
five letters, in order to show that, bad as matters may be 
in the Anglican Establishment, they are still worse in 
that communion of which the See of tome is at once the 
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head and the centre. We shall attempt, in the following 
pages, to join issue with him on each and all of these four 
heads. 

I. And first, as to the moral conditions under which con- 
verts have embraced the Catholic faith. It is somewhat 
invidious, and perhaps somewhat useless besides, to at- 
tempt to say much that is positive on this score: we 
can but meet objections. After all, the high personal cha- 
racter of the converts themselves must be the best answer 
to such objections as are here insinuated, On this head it 
is simply impossible to satisfy the fastidiousness of Angli- 
cans. If a man takes but a short time to make up his 
mind, then he is rash and hasty, and self-willed, of 
course ; if he is slow and deliberate in examining the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, then it is equally certain that he 
has long been dishonest, and trifling with iis conscience 
by remaining in one system, while his heart all along has 
been in another; nothing will please or satisfy all parties. 
While, in many cases within the range of our personal ac- 
quaintance, the most ingenious and cruel arts have been 
pursued towards such persons by others, especially by 
Anglican clergymen and by “ those of their own house- 
hold,’’ sometimes with a view of preventing their “ seces- 
sion,’’ and sometimes in order to precipitate it. ‘To say 
nothing of positive petty fraud and robbery, such as the 
forcible detention of clothes and money of converts, in 
which Protestant gentlemen, and even clergymen, have 
not been ashamed to take a share, while they call them- 
selves ‘ Christians’ and ‘ religions’ men,—even husbands 
have been robbed of their sick and dying wives, and pa- 
rents severed. from their children; and all this to gratify 
the malice of relatives, who, aware of the step in contem- 
plation, have cruelly resolved that it shall seem to be taken 
under some such circumstances as shall give them the 
power at least of depreciating its value. To talk of the 
“moral condition’ and “moral eccentricity’’ of those 
who, in an hour of deep distress and anxiety, have thus 
been uearly goaded to madness by persons who were 
bound to them by every tie of love and duty, is but to add 
a crucl taunt and needless mockery to the many indignities 
which such converts but too frequently experience in these 
days (we repeat our words), at the hands of Protestant 
relatives, and in more than one case of which we know, 
at the hands of Protestant clergymen, who profess to 
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be ministers of the gospel of love and of peace! And 
the very idea of “ peculiarities in conduct and temper,” 
being ever “thought respectable’’ in such persons, is too 
absurd to dwell upon at all. Does not Mr. Scudamore 
know that in almost every case, a convert to the Catho- 
lic Church, ere he resolves upon taking the decisive 
step of abandoning the unreal shadows of Anglicanism, 
has to make up his mind to bear, not merely great pecu- 
niary sacrifices, but, what is far heavier, the loss of 
friends, of position in society, and of social influence. 
We venture to think @ priort that the ‘‘ moral condi- 
tion’’ of one who thus follows the dictates of conscience, 
even though it be mistaken, at a loss of so much that 
he holds dear, cannot be likely to be in so bad a plight 
as Mr. Scudamore would represent it. And as for 
“‘ moral eccentricity,” few persons in their sound senses, 
like to indulge mere whims or eccentricities, at so heavy 
acost as that at which most “ seceders’’ purchase their 
bargain. 

The next motive for “ secession’ on which Mr, Scuda- 
more touches is ‘‘ inclination.”’ 


“You have not told me,” he writes to his friend, ‘‘ cither the 
cause of your discontent with the Church of England, or your 
reasons for wishing to join the Church of Rome, The only motive 
that you mention is ‘inclination.’ ” 


Again he uses the following terms iu a second letter to 
the same real or imaginary friend. 


“JT know that many recent converts have acted in this manner,” 
—(he alludes to the use of ‘‘ Romish” devotions, and attendance at 
“ Romish” chapels,)—“ some from levity or curiosity, others 
because the practices te which I allude, or certain parts of the 
Roman ceremonial, were attractive to their feelings or imagina- 
tion, in other words, because they felt an inclination towards 
them.” 


And futher still, referring by name_to the case of the 
Rev. Father Oakeley, he indulges in the following gratui- 
tous and unwarrantable generalization. 


“It is acknowledged that among the late seceders to Rome, very 
few, if any, have even professed to leave us after a -careful investi- 
gation of the question whether the English Church, or the Roman, 
bears the greater rescmblance in doctrine and discipline to the 
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uncorrupted early Church, that is to the Church of the ‘/hree first 
centuries.”* 


And then after a quotation from Mr. Oakeley’s well- 
known letter, he continues thus: 


«It might possibly have been well for Mr. Oakeley, if some 
faithful friend had suggested to him that in following the ‘ impres- 
sions’ which his own previous habits had left on his ‘moral and 
spiritual nature,’ while he neglected to secure the correctness of 
those impressions by a conscientious examination of such matters 
of fact as ought to have influenced his belief, he was in reality 
allowing himself to be guided by mere ‘ inclination,’ and that incli. 
nation irregular and sinful For a time he claimed......a right, 
to hold all Roman doctrine, provided he did not teach it, though 
continuing to officiate as a priest of the English Church. At 
length he discovered......that he was quite out of place in our 
(Auglican) communion The result was that he still followed his 
inclination, and entered the communion of Rome.” (pp. 15, 16.) 


Now in reply to all this, we have to say, first, that no 
good logician would ever think of drawing an induction, 
in such a matter as theological and moral considerations, 


from a single and isolated instance, even granting that 
instance to be in reality correct. Secondly, it is almost 
needless to remark, that so far from following mere 





* Elsewhere Mr. Scudamore extends this age of purity from 
three to fowr centuries. The appeal to the first three centuries 
as a test of truth, is very specious, but after all very unsatis- 
factory, for many reasons, (1) Because it implies that the Church 
began to be corrupt just at the very moment when she began 
to define the Catholic faith in the creed of Nice and Constanti- 
nople. (2) Because, in controversy with Unitarians, Mr. Scudamore 
himself would find himself obliged to confess that the remains of the 
three first centuries are far from sufficient for his purpose, and would 
appeal to the declaration of the Church at a later day, in order to 
ascertain to what was held by her in those early times. (3) Because 
the fathers of each century took not the Church of earlier days as 
their rule, but the living and existing Church of their own day; and 
(4), because the Church being divine, and not human, had and has 
the same Holy Spirit abiding in her in the fifth, tenth, fifteenth, or 
nineteenth centuries ; and (5), because to go back to the Church of 
primitive times is, after all, but a going back to the ignorance of 
childhood without its innocence. If the Church has a life, she 
must have a mind, and a soul, and consciousness, and these surely 
must grow with her growth. 
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caprice and “inclination” in becoming a Catholic, Mr. 
Oakeley, in our belief, did but follow out to their legitimate 
conclusions those principles which, to some considerable 
extent at least, Mr. Scudamore himself shares with him. 
And, further, that he had the resolution to do this through 
the grace of God Himself, leading him step by step nearer 
to the threshold of truth, till at last he entered it under 
His guidance, and exchanged an unreal shadow for an 
abiding substance. And if Mr. Oakeley stands in little 
need of any apology or defence of ours, still less does Dr. 
Newman. Mr. Scudamore confesses that he cannot 
accuse him, at least, of having “‘ taken the step’’ without 
due examination of facts; but he accuses him of “‘ knowing 
the testimony of antiquity to be more or less adverse to 
Rome,” and of having “‘ sought therefore to show that it 
was not of the importance of which he once thought it. 
He looked about him,”’ says Mr. Scudamore, “for an expla- 
nation which would justify Rome, by accounting for those 
variations from the primitive model, the existence of which 
he could not deny, though he had brought himself no 
longer to condemn them ; and he found what he sought in 
the theory of a gradual development, and slow growth 
of Christian doctrine, from its apostolic germ to the 
mature and finished system of the present Roman 
Church.” He then observes that “ wth a principle of 
expansion and change allows room for any amount of 
deviation from the primitive standard of Christianity ;”’ 
and finally goes on to object to the admitted lateness of 
the “‘ discovery’’ of this “ theory of development”’ as fatal 
and suicidal. We will join issue with him here. The 
theory of development is not a new one. Under the well- 
known distinction which our divines draw between implicit 
and explicit faith, it has always been familiar, since first 
theology became a science. Dr. Newman has brought 
his vast stores of historical and patristical learning to 
illustrate, to sustain, and to apply it. But the principle is 
as old as theology itself. “Dr. Newman, as his mind 
worked out silently and quietly the idea of a visible Church 
gifted with authoritative teaching, saw plainly that, if the 
theory of a visible Church be once admitted, the appeal in 
all matters of doctrine must lie not to the past, but to the 
present, of that Church ; that to appeal to the mere writ- 
ten records of antiquity however primitive, is a line, after 
all, open to the very same objections which Anglo-Catho- 
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lics well know how to urge against an appeal to the 
naked text of Holy Scripture. Both the one and the 
other are dumb. He found himself, therefore, forced 
to analyse further the meaning of a visible Church; and 
the more and _ more that he reflected upon the subject, the 
more plain it became to him that such a Church, in order 
to have any weight and authority over the consciences of 
men, must have a living speaking voice, and declare 
authoritatively, from time to time, what is God’s revealed 
truth and what is not. He saw that if the Church be not 
a mere phantom and abstraction, but the living Body and 
Spouse of Christ, she must have a mind, and that the 
mind of a conscious being must have within itself a princi- 
ple of growth and expansion. And looking into the facts 
of histor y, somewhat more deeply, too, than Mr. Scuda- 
more expects, Dr. Newman saw that Anglicanism itself 
was unconsciously pledged already to admit this principle 
of a growth or development in the mind of the Church ; for 
not only is the beginning and “ germ’’ of a development 
in matters of faith most clearly visible in the Acts of the 
Apostles,* to say nothing of other portions of the New 





* We allude, of course, among other points, to the fact, that 
even after the day of Pentecost, it needed a special vision from 
heaven to convince St. Peter that the Gentiles were destined by 
God to be admitted to the self-same privileges with the Jews. (See 
Acts x. 9—16; also compare verse 17 with 34 and 35.) The 
student who is at all accurately acquainted with the text of Holy 
Scripture, will not have failed to remark how very far the Epistles 
of St. Paul and St. John carry on into their consequences the primary 
doctrines of the Blessed Trinity, the Godhead, and perfect huma- 
nity of Jesus Christ, the Personality of the Holy Ghost, &c. The 
same remark may also be made as to St. John’s Gospel as a whole, 
in reference to the other three, And this is what we mean by 
development. The seeds, the rudiments, the first beginnings of 
such a system, we maintain, are discernible in the Scriptures, and 
if so, even on Anglican grounds, there is an d@ priori probability 
that such a development was intended to go on in the Church toge- 
ther with her growth. The only answer of a High Church Angli- 
can to this argument is, that ‘‘the faith” is said to have been “once 
delivered to the Saints.” (9 dra€ wapaéoOcica ro1s ayiors mors. 
Jude 3.) But if this proves anything, it proves too much; for if it 
were meant that this faith was given whole and entire, and fully 
developed, how can the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds be de- 
fended? 
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‘Testament, in which the Anglican Church professes really 
to believe, but also if the principle of a developing power be 
not true, then the Athanasian Creed must be given up asa 
*‘ deviation’ from the Nicene; the Nicene in turn aban- 
doned, as an “ unwarranted expansion’’ of the Apostles’ 
Creed; and even the latter becomes open to objection, as 
overloading with much extraneous matter the original 
Baptismal Creed, ‘‘ I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God.’’ And admitting, as doubtless Dr. Newman felt 
himself obliged to admit, the principle of an authoritative 
development in matters of doctrine, he saw clearly that 
such an authority, once lodged in the Church, could not have 
ended with the third or sixth century, in other words, that 
no one who admits the three earlier creeds as authoritative 
exponents of the Catholic faith to be received on pain of 
salvation by every Christian man, could consistently reject 
the creed of the Church as finally settled under Pope 
Pius IV., at the Council of Trent. Thus, for instance, 
when Mr. Scudamore throws in our teeth “‘ the novelty of 
many Roman doctrines,’’ it is obvious to reply that the 
sume objection, a few centuries ago, lay equally against 
the doctrine of the twofold procession of the Holy Ghost, 
or against the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father, and His eternal generation. 

Such being the case, we see no difficulty whatever in 
admitting the principle of a gradual development, rather of 
the consequences and applications of doctrines, than of the 
doctrines themselves, as the real key which solves the surface 
of those historical difficulties, (for they are no more) which 
the Church of the thirteenth or nineteenth century presents « 
when contrasted with the Church of the third or the ninth. 
And so,whether it be true or not,(as Mr. Scudamore asserts,) 
that ‘‘ Dr. Newman and his followers do not deny that the 
modern Roman Church is, in doctrine and discipline, very 
unlike the primitive,’’ we must remind our Anglican contro- 
versialist with all possible respect, that although a consider- 
able difference may be noticed in the features and outward 
appearance of the same person in youth, in middle life, and 
advanced age, yet no one ventures on that account to deny 
his identity. It is enough for ordinary persons to detect a 
single point of likeness in some one particular feature, and 
conviction of his identity follows. Personal identity, as 
Bishop Butler might have taught Mr. Scudamore, does 
not lie in the outward form, but is ascertained by the 
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inward consciousness; and this consciousness of her own 
sameness through eighteecen hundred years and more, the 
Church of God possesses. And can Mr. Scudamore fail 
to see that the very self-same objection, with more than 
equal force, might be urged against his own community ,* 
nay, against the Catholic Church of the third century ? 
And does he not know that there are to be found very 
many Christians who denounce the Church even of the cen- 
tury which immediately succeeded the apostles, and who 
accuse her of having corrupted doctrine and discipline, and 
of being, to use his own words, ‘‘ very unlike the primi- 
tive?”’ Hecan reply to their objections easily enough, 
and our reply to him is precisely the same. 

II. Having thus shown the weakness of Mr. Scuda- 
more’s attack on the motives which have influenced the 
conduct of some recent converts, and on the tenableness 
of the “‘ doctrine of development,’’ we proceed to another 
portion of his works, omar that in which he pretends to 
treat of the claims of the Anglican Communion on all its 
members, as the ‘‘ Church of their Baptism,’’ and the 
channel to them of all their spiritual graces from their 
earliest infancy. On this head, indeed, we find in Mr. 
Scudamore’s ‘‘ Letters’? much of rash assertion, but very 
little proof. From first to last he assumes his position here 
as a matter of course. He speaks of it, and writes of it, 
just as if those lofty claims had never once been denied or 
disputed: as though nine-tenths of the Christian world, 
eiiiien an immense majority of his own body, did not 
wholly ignore them. We will give a specimen of the 
gratuitous assumptions on which the Anglican Rector 
bases the claims of his Church upon the undivided alle- 
giance of its members. 


_ *The Church to which you owed so much, and which you have 
so ill-requited,’ (writes Mr. Scudamore to his ‘Seceder,’) ‘ ts no se/f- 
constituted body of uncertain origin or recent growth, but is, without dis- 
pute or doubt, by succession and inheritance, the self-same spiritual cor- 





* Members of the establishment would find it difficult, we 
think, to prove from the Bible only the Scriptural authority for 
Archbishops, Deans, and Archdeacons, to say nothing of the 
right of women to be admitted to communion, or of infants to bap- 
tism ; nay, if we take the bare text of Scripture, we seo nothing to 
condemn polygamy ; the Old Testament decidedly allows it, and 
the New Testament forbids it only in the case of a bishop. 
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poration, transmitting itself through a long line of duly ordained 
Bishops, which subsisted in this kingdom under the same name of the 
Church, under the same outward form, and with the same organiza- 
tion, in the days of our Saxon, and even of our British, ancestors. It 
has undergone important change, indeed, but none affecting its ex- 
istence as the ordained channel of God’s grace. When, on the revi- 
val of letters in Europe, it was discovered that the truths and ordi- 
nances of the Gospel had been gradually corrupted during a period 
of ignorance and semi-barbarism, that branch of the Catholic 
Church into which you were baptized, in the exercise of a right 
allowed in the primitive age to be inherent in every particular 
Church,......succeeded in the holy object of purifying itself 
from the incrusted errors of human tradition, and of restoring its 
doctrine and discipline to a nearer conformity to the Apostolic and 
primitive model than could be seen in any other Church throughout 
the world We may regret that we are not perfect......but it isa 
to praise God daily for our deliverance from the evils 
which were removed (at the Reformation,) and to admire the wis- 
dom and moderation with which He endowed the sincere (1) conductors 
of that movement in this country The leading Clergy of the 
Church of England (on that occasion) avowed and acted on a principle 
which must approve itself to all as the genuine dictate of common sense 
and Christian modesty (!)...... They appealed to antiquity 
quires both learning and judgment, duly to appreciate their work, 
and still higher qualities to speak of it impartially ; but the gene- 
ral success of their endeavours to remove abuses, and to revive lost 
truths, may be perceived upon a very slight acquaintance with the 
authorities which guided them,’ ’”—pp. 48, 53. 


And as the necessary consequence and complement of 
~ principles here laid down, Mr. Scudamore proceeds 
thus :— 


“The Church which you have joined had no existence in England 
as a distinct communion, until the year 1570, the 1ith of Queen 
Elizabeth. From the rejection of the Popes’ usurped” (mark the cool 
and gratuitous assumption,) “authority until that time, all English- 
men, whatever their opinions of that measure, attended their parish 
churches, and it seemed likely that the Reformation would be car- 
ried in this country without a formal schism. In that fatal year, 
however, appeared the famous Bull, in which Pope Pius V 
off from the unity of the Body of Christ,’ our Queen Elizabeth, and 
all who should adhere to her communion ‘On the publication of 
this masterpiece of malice and presumption, those who still believed 
that the Bishops of Rome had authority as successors of St. Peter, 
to govern the whole Church, forsook the communion of their 
brethren, and withdrew their obedience from those whom God had 
set over them.”—pp. 57-8, 

VOL. XXXII. No. LX1V. 8 
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Now, as these words are nothing but a re-statement of 
the position so powerfully maintained in the Oxford Tracts, 
we might very fairly leave Mr. Scudamore, on this head, to 
sundry champions of Anglo-Protestantism, no less zealous 
than himself in the cause of the Establishment. We could 
not more emphatically deny the above assertions than 
Messrs. Close and Mac Neile; Messrs. Clifford and Stowell 
would disclaim them. hey feel that to put forward any 
such divine claims on behalf of the Anglican Church, is 
not merely absurd, but suicidal. We might, therefore, 
fairly say that, so long as the above positions are contro- 
verted and disclaimed by a large majority of the Esta- 
blishment, they are in no way entitled to consideration 
at our hands. Moreover, they have been one and all 
answered, over and over again, by Catholic controver- 
sialists ; but by none, perhaps, more conclusively than by 
those ‘‘Seceders,” who once entertained such ideal 
notions before they examined the facts of history for 
themselves. For Mr. Scudamore’s satisfaction we sub- 
join, in a note below,* a list of some of those many works, 
a reference to which, we think, might be likely to unde- 
ceive him considerably as to his facts. We are sure that 
he is too sensible to take for granted every assertion, even 
from writers of his own school, when once he finds out 
how sadly he has been misled by them. To use a para- 
phrase of his own words, “‘ though he may begin with” 
taking matters on the “‘authority’’ of High Church Angli- 
cans, he must “‘ end with something higher,’’ if he would 
wish to be correctly informed on such questions as these. 

He elsewhere explains what he says about the Anglican 





* Among those which occur to our memory as containing the most 
sound information, and likely to furnish (to use an Anglican phrase) 
“good and wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times,” 
we may mention Wilkin’s Concilia, Strypes’ Cranmer, and Cranmer's 
Works, which, together with the Church History of Collier, the 
non-juror, are distinctly suicidal. To these we might add Burnet’s 
Reformation and Dodd’s Church History. A reference to the 
“Statutes of the Realm,” so far as they relate to the Ecclesiastical 
History of the reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Elizabeth, 
would not be superfluous to those who wish to ascertain the real facts 
of the case, and from them to draw their conclusions, rather than 
to accept on faith a mere fanciful and ideal theory conceived at 
Oxford in the year 1833, 
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Church, to the effect that it is ‘‘ no self-constituted body 
of uncertain origin or recent growth;’’ for, in p. 9, he 
writes thus (hear it, ye “ Evangelicals!’’): ““Our Church 
has been the Established Church of the country for the 
last 1200 years.”’ (!) At first we had almost imagined 
that we had detected a misprint, and that we should find 
it thus corrected in the list of errata, ‘at p. 9, for 1200 
years, read 300 years.’ But we looked for such emenda- 
tion in vain. So the Church of England which, from the 
very first, has boasted ‘* her recent growth’’ and “ uncer- 
tain origin,” and by no doubtful consensus of her children’s 
voices has been, for three centuries, pronouncing herself a 
* self-constituted body,’’ and nothing more,—this Church, 
we say, comes forward in the person of Mr. Scudamore, 
puts on her boldest front, and declares herself one with 
the ancient and glorious body from which she separated her- 
self 300 years ago!! The Anglican Church of the Nine- 
teenth century, the Church which tolerates, nay, welcomes, 
Mr. Gorham as a teacher, and her Majesty, or rather her 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, for its “‘ Supreme 
Head ;’? which employs Dr. Cumming as its champion, 
and, in the person of its Metropolitan Archbishop, denies 
the absolute necessity of Episcopal orders, while, from 
time to time, it sends out the superfluous luxury of 
heretical bishops to Jerusalem—the Anglican Church. we 
say, of this day one with the Church of St. Alban, St. 
Austin, and the Venerable Bede! with the Church of 
St. Cuthbert, and St. Edward the Confessor, of St. 
Anselm, and of St. Thomas of Canterbury! We believe 
that itis Mr. William Palmer who, somewhere, avows his 
belief that, could they all be restored to life again, St. 
Augustine, St. Anselm, St. Thomas and Parker, would 
all rejoice to sit down by the side of Archbishop Howley, 
and weicome each other as brethren. We leave such an 
absurd supposition to contradict itself: and if it be in 
reality absurd, we need no other disproof of Mr. Scud- 
more’s statement. Again, he says that it is “‘the selfsame 
spiritual organization’’.........°‘ without dispute or doubt.” 
Now this is too bad of him. Can he oma be ignorant, 
we ask again, that all the Western Church, and all of 
what he terms the Eastern Church, (though we call them 
Greek schismatics) nay, and nearly all of his own 
“reformed branch” do, as with one voice, “ dispute”’ 
and ‘‘ doubt”’ his assertion? Can he be ignorant that a 
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great many close reasoned books have been written in 
controversy on the subject, to say the least, both openly 
** doubting” and “ disputing’’ it? and, still further, that 
these works have never yet been answered? Does he not 
know that, even granting Parker to have been made an 
Archbishop by men who had received episcopal consecration 
(which is most doubtful), even then they had no mission 
to confer upon him, as distinct from orders: and that, 
again, even supposing they had the power to confer both 
valid orders and mission, still Parker was consecrated by an 
imperfect form of words (as were all his successors and col- 
leagues for 100 years), the canonical defects of his Grace’s 
consecration being supplied out of the sacred prerogative 
of the Queen and her Parliament. Is it possible that Mr. 
Scudamore can have forgotten all this? And are such 
stubborn facts as these to be thus tacitly ignored in a book 
which pretends to enter into fair and honest argument 
with a “‘seceder,’’ and not, like the works of too many 
‘reverend’ antagonists, to consist of mere coarse invec- 
tive and abuse? We say, then, with all plainness and 
candour that, until some new method is devised for 
bridging over the awkward “‘ hiatus’’ of the first hundred 
years after the Reformation, and for affiliating Parker to 
the episcopal line, Mr. Scudamore must hold us excused 
if we venture, not only to‘‘ doubt” and to ‘‘ dispute’ the 
identity of the Post-Reformation Establishment with the 
ancient Catholic Church in England, but if we deny it in 
the most absolute and unqualified manner. Queen Eliza- 
beth herself, so far from regarding her servile episcopate 
as deriving their orders or mission from any divine autho- 
rity, used to call them ‘‘ hedge bishops,’’ and claimed, 
as is well known, the absolute power of “‘frocking”’ and of 
** unfrocking’’ them. King James I., in his capacity of 
Supreme Head of the English Church, absolved Arch- 
bishop Abbot from the guilt of accidental homicide, and 
restored him to the exercise of his spiritual functions, just 
as, some fifty years earlier, the traitor Cranmer received 
from King Henry VIII. a dispensation enabling him to 
eat meat on Friday. ‘‘ A feather,’’ they say, “‘ will shew 
which way the wind blows ;”’ and just so, all these little 
facts which lie on the surface of history, are sure and certain 
proofs, to a discerning eye, of the utter absence of any 
well-founded claim to a divine authority as inherent in 
the Anglican State-Church. And if her members put 
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forth a claim, on her part, as a daughter of the one great 
Catholic body which was known as the Church of God for 
fifteen centuries, not only in England, but throughout the 
length and breath of Europe, we must fairly stop our ears, 
and cry out with the Roman poet, 


“ Non generant aquilz columbas.” 


We scarcely know to what books to refer Mr. Scuda- 
more, among the host which occurs to our memory, in 
order that he may study at leisure the true answers to 
those plausible but ideal views which such writers as 
Collier and Heylin give of that most heretical and Erastian 
movement in which Englishmen rejoice as the ‘‘ glorious 
Reformation.” ‘The works of Dr. Lingard, Dr. Kenrick, 
and one or two others who have touched upon the subject 
of Anglican Orders, we feel sure would alone be enough 
to satisfy any person of unprejudiced mind, who would 
consent to view the question for the time as a matter of 
fact wholly external to himself, and fairly and dispas- 
sionately sift it to the bottom, just as he would enter upon 
the question of Moravian orders and their validity. We 
may, however, refer him to a work of much smaller 
compass, an article which appeared in our own pages 
twelve years ago (‘‘ Dublin Review,’”’ May 1840), written 
by the late Dr. Lingard, and since reprinted among the 
tracts of the Catholic Institute, under the title of ‘ Did 
the Anglican Church reform herself in the Sixteenth 
Century ?”? At present that paper has never been 
answered, and we are convinced that it is unanswerable: 
and whenever Mr. Scudamore will produce a satisfactory 
reply to its statements—but not till then—we will gladly 
admit his position to be true, and reverentially acknow- 
ledge in the Anglican community “no self-constituted 
body of uncertain origin’? or “recent growth,’”’ but the 
veritable “‘ Church of the last twelve hundred years,”’ 
and confess, with Mr. Scudamore, that the Catholic body 
in “‘ England dates only from the very recent period of 
A.D. 1623” (p. 59), 

But not only does Mr. Scudamore claim the prestige of 
antiquity for his beloved “‘ Church ;”’ he goes further, and 
in a party formula—none of the newest, it is true, but one 
most ready now-a-days in the lips of High Church 
Anglicans—he again and aga inexpatiates on the guilt 
which his friend, the poor ‘‘ seceder,’’ has incurred by 
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deserting the ‘‘ Church of his Baptism.”” A hundred 
times has this fallacy been put forth to catch the unwary, 
and to keep back from the loving embrace of their only 
true mother those whom God’s grace would fain draw into 
her arms. And ever and again has it been refuted. Its 
own absurdity can be proved even from Anglican 
teaching and High Church sources, For example, Bishop 
Ken (who, as a non-juror, would naturally be a weighty 
authority with Mr. Scudamore), expressly states, in 
explaining the Protestant Catechism, that. persons are not 
baptized into any local church or branch, but, in virtue 
of their baptism, become members of the great Catholic 
body throughout the world; in other words, of that one 
Church of which our Blessed Lord is the unseen and 
heavenly Head, while (if the Holy Bible be true) His 
Vicar, the Bishop of Rome, as successor of St. Peter, is 
the visible ruler and head on earth. Accordingly, as is 
well known, the Catholic Church, acknowledging the un- 
doubted validity of Lay-Baptism—(for Anglican Clergy 
in her eyes are mere laymen)—lays claim to the soul of 
every baptised person both here and throughout the 
world, as her own spifitual subject and son; and every 
baptized infant, by virtue of his baptism, becomes one 
of those ‘‘ lambs” of Christ’s fold, whom Peter was com- 
missioned to ‘‘ feed’’—in fact, becomes a Catholic Chris- 
tian.* And it is not until such an one grows up to the 
use of reason, and consciously adopts some form of 
heresy, that he ceases to be a Catholic, and so is trans- 
formed into a member of the Anglican, Presbyterian, or 





* See ‘‘Four Years’ Experience of the Catholic Religion,” Note on 
p. 63. “The Protestant reader will bear in mind that the Roman 
Church teaches that every infant who is rightly baptised, whether 
by a Catholic, a member of the Church of England, by a dissenter 
of any denomination, including Socinians, and whether by a man, 
woman, or child, is thereby regenerated and made a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church. And baptism is rightly conferred when 
the person baptising pours water on the person baptised, or 
immerses him in water, at the moment that he utters the words, 
‘I baptise thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,’ having himself the intention of doing that which 
Jesus Christ commanded when he instituted the ordinance of Bap- 
tism.” The little work whence this extract is taken is one which 
cannot be too highly praised, or too widely circulated among Pro- 
testants, and especially among “ High Churchmen.” 
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Independent “‘ persuasion,’’ as the case may be. Peter’s 


flock is Christ’s flock, and the “lambs” of that flock 
were given to Peter as well as the “‘ sheep;”’ and if so, 
then each “seceder”’ from the Establishment, so far 
from quitting the ‘‘ Church of his Baptism,”’ is in reality 
re-seeking it, and returning to the arms of that Holy 
Mother who, in truth, bore him to God in his Baptism, 
and from Whose tender care the hands of an unfeeling 
stranger carried him away while still a child. It is simply 
idle, then, to talk of the Anglican Communion as “ the 
Church of our Baptism.’? For—let us push the matter 
further—even supposing we were baptized by one of its 
ministers, what then? It is clear that, in that case, we 
must have belonged to some particular diocese within the 
geographical boundaries of England and Wales: but, 
according to the Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Keble (see 
their writings quoted in the ‘‘ Dublin Review,”’ vol. xxi. 
pp. 49, 50.), every separate diocese—that is, each bishop 
with his clergy and their flocks—becomes a distinct and 
separate Church. And since this is so, then, upon 
Anglican principles, if it is sinful to ‘* secede’”’ from 
the Anglican to the Roman Church, it must be equally 
sinful to quit one English diocese for another; and so 
every single Anglican is bound to communicate with 
that bishop in whose diocese he has been baptized, and 
with him alone. <A pretty absurd conclusion, forsooth, is 
this; but it flows necessarily from the absurd Anglican 
hypothesis of so many separate Churches, each complete in 
itself as to internal organization, but composing in the 
aggregate the One Body of Christ. It is ag_ plainly 
ruled in the Nicene Creed that there is but ‘‘ Ove 
Church’’ as that there is but “One God.” 

III. But itis time that we should pass on to meet our au- 
thor on another subject. He speaks repeatedly in his letters 
of the “ objectionable doctrines” of Rome; and of course, 
under this head, he does not mean to speak of certain doc- 
trines, which, with more or less of reserve, limitation, or 
confusion, he holds theoretically at least in common with 
ourselves ; such, for example, as the existence of a chris- 
tian Priesthood Altar and Sacrifice, and the Intercession 
of Saints, as distinct from Invocation, to say nothing of 
Baptismal Regeneration, and the title of “ @coz0Kos,” as ex- 
pressive of Mary’s Divine Maternity. Each and all of 
these doctrines Mr. Scudamore admits to be true, to some 
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extent at least, though he may shrink back from some of 
the conclusions to which they formally lead. But yet, 
there are probably in his own parish of Ditchingham some 
scores of Bible-reading Protestants, who would feel re- 
pulsed by the mere mention of some of the dogmas which 
we have mentioned above, which yet are part and parcel 
of their Rector’s creed. If he preached on these subjects 
openly, and without reserve, from the pulpit, he would 
soon hear them described by his old fashioned Protestant 
parishioners as in their opinion most ‘ objectionable” 
doctrines. Now, how would Mr. Scudamore endeavour 
to meet their scruples ? 

He would say, ‘* My friends, I am not surprised at your 
difficulties ; those who only skim the surface of Holy 
Scripture will not find the pearls which lie deep below. Nay, 
more: I am not astonished to hear you say that these 
doctrines appear strange, and even ‘ objectionable’ to you. 
I am not surprised to hear you say that the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration seems to you to cut off all neces- 
sity for seeking a change of heart and mind before God, 
or that the mention of an ‘altar,’ ‘ priest,’ or ‘ sacrifice,’ 
appear to you to interfere with the great sacrifice offered 
for sins by our one great High Priest upon the altar of the 
Cross. J, who have studied these matters a little more 
deeply than you, and who have taken great pains to view 
all the parts of the Gospel scheme together, know very 
well that they do not clash at all. But it does not sur- 
prise me to find that you object tothem. Nay, J should be 
almost surprised if you did not find difficulties in them. 
Viewed from the point of sight at which you stand, they 
may seem, nay, they cannot but seem, harsh and revolt- 
ing. But from my point of view things appear in avery 
different light. I cannot explain to you all this in detail, 
You would not understand me at present. I can only say 
one thing. You have been living hitherto as mere Pro- 
testants, without any definite system of belief; you have 
not yet imbibed the spirit of the teaching of the English 
Prayer-Book ; you have not lived up to her rules, or 
moulded your minds to her standard. Do this, and then 
you will understand these things far better; you will be 
able to see each doctrine in its bearings on another, blend- 
ing with it and modifying it in such a way that they all 
together make up one harmonious whole of faith and dog- 
matic teaching. 
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Such, we maintain, is the answer which Mr. Scudamore 
would probably give, almost by intuition, to some ‘* Evan- 
gelical’’ parishioner who felt suspicious of his teaching. 
The application is obvious. By Mr. Scudamore’s own 
confession—(one which, we are sure, he will be the last to 
disclaim)—certain doctrines which are objectionable when 
seen from the point of view taken by his parishioners, 
become true and obvious to himself, and to any one who 
stands exactly in his own position. This he will most 
readily allow to be true of his parishioners as regards him- 
self. May not, then, something similar be true of him, 
we ask, in regard to that Church which comprises in Her- 
self the vast majority (to say no more) of the Catholic 
world? In other words, may not doctrines, after all, be 
true and unobjectionable, which still, viewed from where he 
stands, seem to be quite the reverse? May not Mr.S. find 
that doctrines, which he regards with such suspicion and 
mislike at his own point of sight, when viewed from a higher 
level, become fair and beautiful and lovely, simply because 
they are then recognised as true? We all know that any 
isolated portion of a system, viewed simply and alone, with- 
out any regard to its connexion with, and relation to, other 
parts, and to the whole of which it is a portion, must needs 
bemeaningless, and that, therefore, it can make no appeal to 
our ideas of beauty, proportion, or harmony: and yet, who 
does not know that these apparently useless and meaning- 
less fragments, when united with each other, and restored 
to their proper places and relations in the system to which 
they belong, together produce a powerful effect on our 
minds, and at once become invested with meaning and 
interest? Separately, indeed, they represent no idea; they 
do not even look like the “‘ disjecta membra’”’ of a harmo- 
nious whole ; combine them, and straightway you recog- 
nize in them a harmony and proportion, which gratifies the 
eye, and satisfies the intellect. It is the very same in the 
Christian religion. Nature is a system ; Revelation is a 
system; even Judaism was a system ; Christianity is one 
too. The theology of the Christian religion is not a mere 
fragmentary affair ; it is no isolated fact of history. It is 
emphatically a system; and what is more, it is a most 
elaborate and intricate system, though it is simple enough 
in each separate part, and in its general plan, when once 
the key is found. The separate wheels and screws which 
help to make up a watch, for example, are dull and unin- 
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teresting enough to a chance observer; but once combine 
them together, and make them subordinate to the end of 
every time-piece, and you have a specimen of a complete 
system, in which the artist’s skill is visibly embodied, and 
this it is which invests it with interest. Jt 2s the same in the 
Catholic Faith. Thisis called in Holy Scripture, the “An- 
alogy of the Faith,’’} and St. Paul speaks of preaching and 
teaching according to that “ Analogy,”’ by which he means 
the observing of the mutual relation and bearing of each 
doctrine on the other in the great Christian scheme. And 
if this be so, it is plain that no person is in a capacity to 
judge of any part of this system, until he has mastered the 
meaning and the spirit of the whole. Especially, too, 
must such be the case in a system which is plainly super- 
natural; a system, therefore, as to the details of which it is 
far less easy for an ordinary person to form a fair and 
accurate judgment, than in the matters of daily life. We 
must, therefore, beg to be excused from the duty of enter- 
ing into a defence of every Catholic doctrine separately and 
apart. We must answer, on behalf of them, each and all, en 
masse, that they are parts of a stupendous whole, and that 
until our objector has fairly mastered the meaning of that 
whole, he has no right to discuss with us the merits of any 
particular part. It would indeed be an endless task, and we 
fear, a superfluous one besides; at all events it would need 
far more of time, and talent, and learning, than we have to 
bestow upon it, in order to do justice to the subject. We 
must, therefore, be content with entering our solemn pro- 
test against the position which Mr. Scudamore takes up 
when he comes to write about such matters as “ Purga- 
tory,’’ or the “ Invocation of Saints,’’ or ‘‘ Indulgences,” 
and to condemn them as “equally unknown to the Primi- 
tive Church, and abhorrent both from the letter and the 
spirit of Holy Scripture.” He is no fit judge of such 
matters. 

But we cannot leave this branch of our subject without 
bringing forward a few proofs of the extent to which Mr. 
Scudamore’s powers, like those of the rest of our Protes- 
tant brethren, have been taxed in the way of belief. If 
he has but little faith, he has a prodigious stock of 





+ Rom. xii, 6. Tv dvadoyiay tis mioctews, — rendered in the 
Douay version, ‘The Rule of Faith:” in the Protestant trans- 
lation it stands as the “ proportion of Faith.” 
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credulity. We quote from him the following passages in 
support of our assertion :— 


“Exemptiou from torment in Purgatory for various lengths of time 
will be offered you on terms, the compliance with which will cost 
you nothing.” —p, 62. 

“Deliverance from the penalty of sin is to be purchased at so 
cheap a rate that sudden death has come to be viewed......as the 
only thing which really need be feared.” —p. 63. 

‘Out of simple and hearty concurrence with the spirit of the 
(Roman) system you may become as truly an idolater as any 
heathen man who ever bowed the knee to Zeus or Astaroth.—p. 83. 


Comment on these passages is happily unnecessary from 
us. The first is directly contradicted every day by 
speakers of the ‘‘ Exeter Hall’’ stamp, when they 
inveigh against the severity of the penances imposed 
among us; and the second will not a whit more tally with 
the pictures which the same ‘reverend’ gentlemen draw of 
Catholics as living under the lash of a priestly tormentor, 
and in constant terror of the awful tribunal of the con- 
fessional. As for extract the third, it refutes itself; for 
if the Church taught or sanctioned idolatry, she would 
cease to be a Church at ‘all: and this supposition is a 
simple absurdity, for even Mr. Scudamore admits that 
we are no inconsiderable portion of the Church Catholic, 
and would not have us “imagine that he denies the 
existence of good within the Church of Rome,” or that 
he is “‘ backward to acknowledge the saintly lives and self- 
denying labours of some among our members.’ And 
how can this admission stand with the accusation of 
idolatry ? 

But there is one reckless assertion in Mr. Scudamore’s 
* Letters’? which we cannot pass over thus silently. It 
is one which we find again and again repeated against us 
by Methodist preachers, and country squires, retired 
naval officers, and her ‘‘ Her Majesty’s State Clergy.” 
It is repeated in every scurrilous Protestant pamphlet, 
and occasionally finds a place in the catalogue of our 
crimes, as most courteously enumerated by the ‘ Ksta- 
blishment ’’ Bishops, Archdeacons, and Bishop’s Chap- 
lains in after-dinner speeches at county meetings and in 
visitation sermons. We give it, therefore, entire. It 
runs as follows :— 
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«T will not suppose that you will ever be brought to palliate the 
bygone practices of your Church, (for such I hope they are,) of 
selling prospective pardons and indulgences, and of cataloguing the 
price of absolution for crimes committed, and of dispensations to relieve 
the offender from the disabilities he has incurred: the amount of 
them being regulated, not by the means of the buyer, and the degree 
of self denial involved in the purchase......but by the enormity of 
the crime alone.” —p. 64. 


Here we see an instance of the folly and rashness 
which we noticed above. Mr. Scudamore is judging our 
painted windows from the outside. He is taken in by a 
name: he is as clearly ignorant of the true facts of the case 
as Sir Culling Eardley or a Chinese mandarin. In order to 
expose this rash and reckless statement, it will be neces- 
sary to say something about the formal process through 
which every “‘reserved case’’ (as it is termed) has to pass in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts at Rome. It is well-known that 
there are certain crimes from which no confessor is at 
liberty to absolve his penitent, without special reference 
being first made to his Bishop, or, in some cases, to the 
Pope himself. This regulation is strictly enforced in the 
Church as a further check upon certain very grievous sins, 
over and above the check which already exists in the con- 
fessional. Such a case, when referred to the Bishop or 
Pope, is called a “reserved case ;’’ and on every such 
occasion, a certain legal process must take place in one of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of Rome, the “ Sacra Peeni- 
tentiaria Apostolica,’ to which Mr. Scudamore refers. 
Over this court presides one of the Cardinals, called “‘ The 
Cardinal Grand Penitentiary,’’ and he acts in the name 
of his Holiness. For every such case, as we have men- 
tioned, certain legal expenses, it is clear, must be 
incurred, in Rome just as in England; and, accordingly, 
a certain graduated scale of fees has to be paid to the 
functionaries of the Court. And until this legal process 
has taken place in regular form, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the virtual interdict cannot be removed from off 
the penitent, and consequently no priest can pronounce 
absolution over him. Now, to use Mr. Scudamore’s own 
words, (upon which we cannot possibly improve), this 
graduated scale of legal fees is stated in an “official list 
which fixes the price,” not “‘of absolution i various 
crimes,’ but of the mechanical work done in the actual 
preparation of the necessary official documents. 
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Now, happily we have at hand in England two processes, 
the one spiritual, the other civil, as nearly as possible 
parallel to the above; processes against which the common 
people in this Protestant country do not cry out—(though 
they virtually involve the principle of dispensation and 
absolution),—and of which we think that our wealthier 
classes, and the aristocracy in general, would not readily 
consent to be deprived. It is well known to be a law of 
the land that no marriages can take place in England 
except they are solemnized in a church of the “ Esta- 
blishment,’’ and between the hours of 8and12a.m. It 
is, perhaps, not equally well known that ‘‘ for a consi- 
deration’’ i.e. for about £50 of our money, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury—each year—does actually dis- 
pense and absolve many wealthy persons in the ranks of 
the aristocracy, from the necessity of observing this law, 
by virtue of the spiritual authority which is supposed to 
be inherent in his office. And any person who has bought 
this license, may be married, if he chooses, in his or her 
own drawing-room at any hour of the day or night. Now, 
we do not see how any Protestant gentleman who acquiesces 
in the exercise of this power by Dr. Sumner, can possibly 
object to the principle involved in the exercise of an 
analogous power on the part of his Holiness, based, as 
we believe it to be, on certain divine promises and authority 
bestowed upon him by the great Head of the Church, but 
nowhere promised, that we can find in Holy Scripture, 
to the “‘ Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Again, there is in England a higher spiritual authority 
than even his Grace; and this consists of the Queen, 
Lords, and Commons. In England an Act of Parliament 
is everywhere acknowledged to be omnipotent. It over- 
rides everything and everybody. Now, although matri- 
mony is not regarded by Anglicans as a sacrament, yet 
still they are for the most part joined together by their 
“ priests,’ in the name of the ever blessed Trinity ; and 
the words are pronounced over them, “‘ Whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.’’ Now, when a 
husband or wife in England find their partner unfaithful, 
what do they do? ‘They appeal at once to Parliament for 
a divorce; in other words, to be dispensed from the con- 
tract in which they mutually engaged ‘‘ till death should 
part them’’—in fact, to be absolved from the most solemn 
of all vows. And if the divorce is granted, then the sen- 
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tence of the House of Lords is confirmed by act of Parlia- 
ment, and the appealing party is prospectively released 
from the guilt and punishment of bigamy, empowered to 
marry again, and indemnified from all ecclesiastical 
penalty for so doing. And this sentence, confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, is so expensive that it cannot possibly 
be procured by any except the very wealthiest persons; and, 
in the opinion of a large portion of the intelligent Protes- 
tant public, it would be a great boon and blessing to the 
middle classes if her Majesty Queen Victoria would, 
in this respect, take a leat out of the Pope’s book, and 
publish in an “‘ official list,’ a graduated scale of fees for 
such absolutions. It will be replied that in neither of the 
above cases is there any pretence made to absolve persons 
retrospectively from a sin, but only prospectively to relax 
a human regulation. We answer that whatever the Par- 
liament or Archbishop may do, the Pope does even less; 
for in the case of the ‘‘ Peenitentiaria Apostolica,”’ there is 
no prospective relaxation whatever of any regulation, 
human or divine ; but only a retrospective restoration of a 
person suffering under a practical interdict, or excommu- 
nication, on account of past sin. As for the instance 
which Mr. Scudamore alleges of _a prospective indulgence 
and absolution (see Appendix J. p. 299, 300), he seems 
not to observe that he has (unintentionally no doubt) been 
quibbling. An Englishman obtains from the Pope a 
plenary indulgence at the point of death, and not only for 
himself but for his children, ‘‘ provided they shall then be 
truly penitent, and confessed, and refreshed by Holy 
Communion, or (in case they shall not be able to do that), 
provided they shall at least, being contrite, invoke the 
name of Jesus with their mouth, or if not, with their 
heart,’ §c., ¥c. Can any fair-minded person fail to see 
that so far from this being a “ prospective indulgence ”’ in 
the sense which Protestant readers will be sure to affix to 
it, the indulgence is made to be dependent upon the per- 
formance of certain religious acts; and that until such 
acts are performed, and so the conditions satisfied, the 
indulgence itself is null and void! On the same principle, 
we affirm with all reverence, the very promises of pardon 
held out in the Bible to penitent sinners, might be held 
up among Protestants to scorn, as being, in reality, so 
many “ prospective indulgences.” 

But to speak out plainly. With the successor of St. 
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Peter, resides for ever the ‘‘ Power of the Keys’’ which 
unlock the “‘ Treasure of the Church ;”’ and in spite of all 
Protestant objections, we dare to believe in the infallible 
promises of Jesus Christ; and, therefore, we firmly hold, 
that what His Vicar “ binds” on earth, is ‘‘ bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever he “ looses’’ on earth, is ‘‘ loosed’’ 
in heaven. And because he is the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
on earth, so in his person is fulfilled the word of ancient 
prophecy, which says: ‘‘I will lay the Key of the House 
of David upon His shoulder, and He shall open, and none 
shall shut; and He shall shut, and none shall open.’’ 
(Is. xxii. 22.) From the Apocalypse we have learnt that 
these words point to Jesus Christ: ‘‘ Thus, saith the 
Holy One, and the True One, He that hath the Key of 
David: He that openeth, and no man shutteth, shutteth, 
and no man openeth;”’ (Apoc. iii. 7.) And from St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, we learn that Our Blessed Lord Him- 
self, by His own infallible lips, did delegate this ‘‘ Power 
of the Keys’’ to his Apostle St. Peter, because He said 
unto him, what He said to none other of His Holy Apostles 
besides, ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
My Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
it; and JL will give unto thee the Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven’’—those same “ Keys’’ which are attributed to 
me by the Prophet Isaias, and will be hereafter in the Book 
of the Apocaly pse—‘‘and whatsoever thou shalt.bind onearth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thow shalt loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” (St. Matt. xvi. 18, 19.) 
We do not intend to stop here in order to prove that the 
power of granting Indulgences is an integral part of this 

ower of the Keys, or to state at length the exact posi- 
tion of Indulgences in relation to other kindred doctrines. 
Mr. Scudamore would seem to censure all Indulgences, 
more especially, of course, those which he thinks prospec- 
tive; but we feel sure that he would not inveigh against 
Indulgences in the abstract, if he were aware that an 
Indulgence is the remission, not of sin, but of the tempo- 
ral punishment due to sin. We will, however, contess 
our agreement with Mr. Scudamore in one point, the 
“hope,’’ namely, which he expresses, that “ the practice of 
selling.........pardons and indulgences’ is now a “ bye- 
gone” thing in the Church, and will remain so for ever. 
On this subject, rather than venture to use words of our 
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own, we will adopt the language of that great man, the 
late Bishop Milner— 


“We hold that it would be a sacrilegious crime, in any person 
whatsoever, to be concerned in buying or selling them. I am far, 
however, from denying that Indulgences have ever been sold: 
Alas! what is so sacred that the avarice of man has not put up for 
sale? Christ Himself was sold, and that by an Apostle, for thirty 
pieces of silver. I do not retort upon you, as an Anglican Clergy- 
man, the advertisements I frequently see in the newspapers about 
buying and selling benefices with the cure of souls annexed to them, 
in your Church: but this I do contend for ; that the Catholic Church, 
so far from sanclioning this detestable simony, has exerted her utmost 
endeavours to prevent it, particularly in the Councils of Lateran, 
Lyons, Vienne, and Trent.” (End of Controversy, Letter 42.) 


We recommend these remarkable words, and indeed, 
the entire volume in which they occur, to the patient 
attention of Mr. Scudamore; and we conclude the present 
subject with expressing a reciprocity of hope, which, doubt- 
less he will share in common with ourselves, that the 
“* practice of buying and selling livings,’’ in other words, 
buying and selling souls, may become as entirely extinct 


in the Protestant Establishment, as the sale of Indul- 
gences has already become in the Church. We cannot, 
however, feel sanguine on the subject, so long as there is 
rich preferment in private hands, a married clergy to be 
supported, and a ‘“‘Simeon trust”? in existence in the 
Anglican communion. 

IV. We now come to the fourth and last division of our 
subject ; itis a disagreeable one in many ways, and we 
shall discuss it as briefly as possible. It is always painful 
to be compelled to rake up the evil deeds of those who have 
gone before us, especially when they have filled exalted 
stations in the Church ; it is even more painful to be forced, 
in self defence, to allude to the sins of other characters who 
have disgraced their exalted position in a schismatical and 
heretical communion. But Mr. Scudamore leaves us no 
alternative. ‘Tempted by the way in which his “‘ seceding” 
friend appears to have spoken of the faults and defects of 
the Anglican State Bishops—(faults which, by the way, 
Mr. Scudamore fully admits—) “as if instances of sin, or 
weakness, really made it doubtful whether Anglicans have 
a Church or not ;”’ the Rector of Ditchingham devotes an 
entire letter, consisting of more than thirty pages, to the 
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task of bringing out into open day, the sins of individual 
Bishops, Cardinals, and Popes, and of holding up their 
infamous characters to the light, declaring that “ their 
histories are phenomena for which a “ seceder”’ is bound to 
find a satisfactory solution.”’ (p. 140.) We are not con- 
cerned to disprove Mr. Scudamore’s assertion, that “ Alex- 
ander VI. was the most infamous of Popes, perhaps of 
men;”’ or that John XXIII. has numberless crimes for 
which to give account, or even that, “‘ during several cen- 
turies the good “ Popes were the exception, the bad the 
rule.”’ We are not concerned to prove that every vice did 
not abound in the city and court of Rome in the days of 
Petrarch; or that the “ well-known complaints of Anselm, 
Grostete, and other good men, whom accident, from time 
time, brought into contact with the presumed (?) Head of 
Christendom,’’ were wholly unfounded. How are we 
affected by the declaration of Baronius, that Sergius III. 
was ‘‘ the slave of every vice, and the most wicked of men,” 
or that John X., and John XII., were men of most im- 
moral character, and utterly depraved.’? We are not con- 
cerned to deny these facts, these admitted facts of history. 
We can only lament over them with feelings of regret and 
shame, and strive to learn from them the all-important 
lesson that Bishops and Popes, after all, are but men. 
It is true, as Juvenal remarks, 


Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius in se 
Crimen habet, quanto major qui peccat habetur; 


and, therefore, we readily admit, that in proportion as the 
Pope of Rome, and successor of St. Peter, is superior to 
the Bishop of an Anglican State-See, and the successor 
of Parker, just so each sin in a Pope is far more lamenta- 
ble, both in itself and in its consequences, than in a mere 
Anglican Prelate—as Mr. Scudamore confesses in a way 
somewhat damaging to his own cause. 


“The "personal conduct of an individual bishop of the Church of 
England is comparatively of little moment, The evil, where evil 
there is, spreads in a narrow circle, and at the same time acts 
chiefly through his personal, and only slightly through his official 
relations. But the character of a Pope is all importaut to his sub- 
jects, both on account of his surpassing influence for good or evil, 
and because the view now taken of his infallibility implies nothing 
short of inspiration in the individual.” (This, by the way, is not 
quite true, neither is what follows.) —‘‘ Until it can be shown that 
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God has expressly dispensed with the ordinary conditions ofa right 
judgment in favour of the Roman See, a wicked Pope and a cor- 
rupt Papal Court are difficulties as great as any modern theory of 
the supremacy has undertaken to surmount.”—pp. 145-6. 


And in a following paragraph, Mr. Scudamore goes so 
far as to offer a gratuitous insult to the memory of by far 
the majority of that illustrious line of Bishops, who have 
sat for eighteen centuries in the chair of St. Peter, by 
saying of Adrian VI., that he was ‘‘a truly good man, 
~ iia not generally considered a good Pope.” 
p. 153. 

We will, therefore, at once reply :— 

First: That like other history, the history of the Church 
must have its difficulties: that in the study of it, we must 
expect to find upon the surface of it a quantity of isolated 
facts, which appear, at first sight, to tend in an opposite 
direction from the meaning which underlies it all.* The 
Roman doctrine of the Supremacy confessedly has its 
prima facie historical difficulties ; and this, perhaps is one 
of them. That God should have given such promises, and 
such privileges, and such power to the Successor of St. 


Peter in his official capacity, and yet have left him liable 
to all the temptations, and consequently, to all the sins, 





* See this subject discussed and drawn out at great length in 
a very able article on certain works by Mr. Allies, Mr. Thomson, 
and others, in the Twenty-Second vol. of the Dublin Review, We 
would here make the following extracts as apposite to the above 
statement as in the text, and indeed as having partly suggested it. 
“ Let us first explain our admission that there are difficulties which 
even the Catholic student of Church History will meet with at 
starting......All history is, on the surface, difficult and perplexing; 
why should we expect Church history to be an exception? Were 
Church history indeed the Catholic’s Rule of Faith, as it seems to 
be Mr. Allies’s, the question would be very different ; but there is 
no one statement on which all the great Catholic doctors are more 
unanimous than on this, that not individual study of ancient records, 
but the living voice of the Church, is the appointed interpreter of 
Apostolical Tradition The Catholics’ faith, we say it again and 
again, in no way depends upon the study of the Fathers,” (nor, it 
might have been added, upon the facts of Church history.) ‘The 
Church is a city set upon a hill, with the notes of her Divine com- 
mission so distinctly impressed upon her whole aspect, that rich 
and poor, learned and simple, alike may read them.”—(pp. 276-7.) 
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which befal human nature, is a great prima facie difficulty. 
But it is nothing more, when we look further. We are, 
after all, as Butler, in his Analogy, so forcibly argues, poor 
judges of what is @ priori to be expected in so great a 
scheme as that of the Christian religion. But the very 
analogy of the natural world will readily furnish us with an 
argument which will very much lessen the above difficulty, 
to say the very least. What the Pope is to the Church, 
that each parent is to his own children: now, considerin 
the immense responsibility which every parent incurs, an 
taking into account the fact that the salvation of his 
child’s soul, under God, mainly depends upon a parent’s 
training; is it not @ priore equally improbable that God 
would have invested men, who are most wicked and aban- 
doned persons, with parental authority over a family, and 
have allowed them to stand towards their children as types 
and representatives of Himself? But this conclusion is 
false in fact, whatever difficulty it may present to those 
who are mad enough to argue from probabilities as to the 
counsels of God. And so, then, the other also falls to the 
ground; for the two cases are completely parallel. It 
is not then improbable that God should have permitted 
some of His Bishops, and even of His Popes, to fall into 
sin as individuals. , 

Secondly: We reply that even although it may be true, 
in the words of Baronius, that “ that many of the Popes 
were monsters to behold,’’ still it remains written in the 
Holy Bible that out of the twelve apostles, one, named 
Judas Iscariot, “‘ had a devil.’’ (St. John vi. 70.) Now, 
certainly out of the 460 Popes of Rome who have sat in 
the Chair of St. Peter for eighteen centuries, “not one 
out of twelve has been a monster at all, and most of them 
have been very holy men, to say the very least.””* When 
will Protestant controversialists learn to separate a man’s 
person from his office? and when will they be taught to 
remember that a promise of infallibility in the latter 
capacity is in no sense a pledge of personal exemption 
from sin. 

But, Thirdly, if Mr.'Scudamore had studied the history 





* See a “Few Plain Words to Protestants” by one who was once 
a Protestant Clergyman, in answer to Rey. J. B. Clifford of Bristol. 
(Richardson 1851.) 
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and the Thirty Nine Articles of his own Church—articles 
to which he has put his signature again and again, and 
historical facts which he cannot ignore, much as he may 
lament them,—he would have known better than to urge 
such an argument against the Holy See as that to which he 
stands above committed. The Twenty Sixth Article of 
the Establishment expressly asserts in common with our- 
selves, the principle that the unworthiness of the minister 
does not hinder the effect of sacraments, It runs thus:— 


“ Although in the visible Church the evil be ever mingled with 
the good, and sometimes the evil have chief authority—(? is this a 
sly cut at the Pope ?)—in the ministration of the word and Sacra- 
ments, yet, for as much as they do not the same in their own name, 
but in Christ’s, and do minister by His commission and authority, 
we may use their ministry, both in hearing the word of God, and in 
receiving of the Sacraments. Neither is the effect of Christ’s ordi- 
nance taken away by their wickedness, nor the grace of God 
diminished from such as by faith and rightly do receive the Sacra. 
ments ministered unto them, which be effectual because of Christ’s 
institution and promise, although they be ministered by evil men,” 


Accordingly we find the difficulty which history affords 
us in respect of the wickedness of certain Popes solved at 
once, and that, too, by one of the Protestant Articles. If 
the principle asserted’ in that Article be true, as un- 
doubtedly it is, then Catholics can borrow from their 
Protestant antagonists themselves a conclusive argument 
why, even if his present Holiness were as bad a man as 
John or Alexander, they should still cling to him as the 
successor of St. Peter, and hear their Blessed Lord 
teaching now, as aforetime, out of “ that bark which is 
Peter’s.”’ 

One word more, and one only, in conclusion.* We do 





* We have purposely refrained from discussing Mr. Scudamore’s 
assertions about the equal (or even greater), prevalence of division 
and dissension among ourselves, as (or than) among Anglicans. To 
discuss it adequately, we should be obliged to double the already 
tedious length of the present paper. We only say in reply to this 
charge, Ist, that the contentions between a Catholic Bishop and 
sundry individuals to which he alludes in p. 173, were certainly 
instances of “discord in the Anglo-Roman communion,” but they 
related only to private affairs, or to matters not ruled as articles of 
faith, and therefore such as it is open for any Catholic to admit or 
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not believe that, in his heart, Mr. Scudamore goes so far 
in his scepticism as to hold that the unholy lives of a few 
Popes in any way invalidate Christ’s promise to St. 
Peter; much less that, by themselves, they warrant a 
Catholic in withdrawing his allegiance from the existing 
Pontiff, or can justly deter a Protestant from submitting 





todeny. 2nd, Alluding to the old disputes between the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, relative to the Immaculate Conception of our 
Lady, Mr. Scudamore writes thus, ‘‘ The subject of this dispute was 
one which still agitates the Roman Church, and will yet, in all pro- 
bability, be the cause of a warm controversy, if not of schism.” 
We can assure him that his expectations or hopes (whichever they 
may be) on this head, will not be realized. Of course a matter so 
abstruse must needs have been long and often canvassed and dis- 
cussed, in order to elicit the truth; just as in earlier times, at 
Nicea for example, the Consubstantiality of the Divine Son with 
the Father, must have been formally put forth, stated, discussed, 
and defined, before it was ruled by the Church to be a point of 
faith: once ruled and made to be de fide, it ceased to be a subject 
of discussion, Just so the protracted discussions as to the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception by the Franciscans and Dominicans 
have served to draw out the mind of the Church upon the subject, 
although the Holy Father has not as yet ruled the doctrine to be a 
point of faith. As for what is likely to occur, as soon as ever the 
doctrine is authoritively decided and ruled by His Holiness, we feel 
that we cannot describe it better than in Mr. Scudamore’s own 
words: “Let him once eapressly decree that the doctrine is part of 
the faith, or the doctring of universal obligation, and every murmur 
is hushed;......every doubt suppressed The subject of his decree 
may be an avowed novelty; it may seem to reason (the italics are 
ours) inconsistent with the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel: 
it may ever be (? seem) at direct variance with some article of ‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints ;’’ no matter. ema locuta est; 
causa finita est, The infallible judge has said it, and questioning 
and doubt are at end for ever.” (p. 180,) When Mr, Scudamore 
will write a book to prove that the questions “agitated” in the 
Anglican establishment relate only to points of speculative doc- 
trine, at present unruled by any part of its formularies, or by its 
earthly Head and “Supreme Governor,” the Queen of England, or 
that the same agitations will immediately be lulled to rest by an 
authoritive voice from Lambeth Palace or the Privy Council Board, 
then we will consent to draw up a parallel between our variations 
of detail and those Anglican controversies which, by the confession 
of Anglicans themselves, involve the assertion or denial of the 
most solemn articles of the Catholic Church. 
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to his sacred authority, if on other grounds he is per- 
suaded that the Papal supremacy is of divine institution. 
The bad deeds of an individual, as Mr. Scudamore will 
readily allow, do not destroy either his official character 
and responsibilities, or his official privileges. We need 
not to go many years back in the pages of history to find 
an Anglican Prelate on the Irish Bench, whose name we 
will not bring up, for obvious reasons, who was degraded 
from his high position on account of very grievous immo- 
rality. Is Mr. Scudamore prepared to assert that the 
sin of that prelate, great as it was, warranted in itself 
any Protestant in abandoning the communion of ‘‘ the 
United Church of England and Ireland?”’ Nay, will he 
assert that such would of necessity have been the case, had 
that Bishop been Protestant Primate of all Ireland? and if 
not, then how can the personal immorality of six, or ten, or 
even twenty Popes, warrant any Christian man in refusing 
to acknowledge their official authority and their divine 
commission? Is he prepared to assert that all Anglican 
orders conferred by the Right Rev. Gentleman in question 
were null and void? and that had he himself, the Rector 
of Ditchingham we mean, received Anglican ordination 
at his Lordship’s hands, he would have felt himself obliged 
to be re-ordained, in order to satisfy himself of its validity ? 
Nay, there are Protestant rectors and incumbents, there 
are Vicars of Barnack and Dr. Dillons to be found in the 
Anglican Establishment ; but do their notorious immora- 
lities warrant any Anglican parishioners in “ seceding ”’ 
from the Church of which they are ministers? We will, 
therefore, conclude these remarks by retorting upon Mr. 
Scudamore and his friends, the words of Bishop Milner in 
reference to the very subject on which we are now treating : 


“‘T, as well as Baronius, Bellarmine, and other Catholic writers 
have unequivocally admitted that some few of our Pontifts have 
disgraced themselves by their crimes, and given just cause of 
scandal to Christendom ; but I have remarked that the credit of 
our cause is not affected by the personal conduct of particular 
pastors who regularly succeed one another, in the same manner as 
the credit of yours 1s (affected) by the behaviour of your founders, 
who professed to have received an extraordinary commission from 
God to reform religion.”” (End of Controversy. Letter XXII.) 
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Arr. III.—Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy 
Examined, By Joun Barnarp Bytes, Serjeant at Law. Eighth 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions. London, 1851. 





T is a trite remark that the self-evident truths of one age 
become the self-evident errors of another. ‘To doubt 
that the sun travelled daily round the earth was once as 
unreasonable as to deny that light and darkness attended its 
alternate presence and absence from the heavens. To assert 
now-a-days that it performs that journey, is to announce an 
uncommon degree of ignorance, or a silly love of paradox. 
Nobody doubted in the seventeenth century that old village 
crones were on terms of improper intimacy with the Devil ; 
nobody out of Bedlam in the nineteenth believes in any 
such intercourse. ‘The whole body of astrological doc- 
trines have been transmuted by modern scepticism into 
unsubstantial dreams; and creeds by the dozen have 
dwindled down to mere reflections of the imaginative 
faculty. History is not exempt from a similar fate ; it has 
had many of its universally accepted facts, such as the 
res geste of the Roman kings, attenuated down to the most 
shadowy myths. So, the sinking fund, which was the idol 
of one generation, became the laughing stock of another ; 
and in the same way, the last ten years have witnessed 
another signal revolution of opinion, in the wholesale trans- 
ference of the “‘ Protection”’ theory, from the national creed 
into the records of vulgar errors. Reason had long since un- 
masked it; but the progress from falsehood to truth is slow 
when passions and interests obstruct the path, and there- 
fore it was that the leading principles of political economy 
did not until recently meet with general acceptance in these 
islands. As long, indeed, as the present ministerial party 
sat on the Opposition benches, it was believed that a 
numerous, and if not intelligent, at least influential body, 
adhered to the exploded fallacy; and some occasional 
babble about native industry, competition with the foreigner, 
and unfair assessment of taxation, nourished the opinion 
that Protection was scotched only, not slain. When Lord 
almerston’s verbal criticism upon the title of the Whig 
Militia Bill threw open to them the doors of Downing 
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street, both friends and foes thought that the strife be- 
tween the old faith and the new was about to be renewed ; 
and the apparition of the Earl of Derby at the head of his 
experimental squadron, with D’Israeli as Chancellor of the 
exchequer in esse, and Mr. G. F. Young as Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade in posse, the resuscitation of the 
anti-corn-law league, and the renewed echo of the cheap 
loaf cry, gave much probability to the expectation. A few 
days, however, sufficed to dispel it. The ‘“‘ chivalrous” 
Derby speedily proclaimed that he was merely a servant of 
all work, and that he had taken his situation for the 
*‘ humble” purpose of making himself generally useful, and 
with the firm resolution not to risk the loss of it by 
incumbering himself with Protection, or, in short, with any 
show, however faint, of a will of his own. His followers, 
too, like himself, had learned humility in adversity ; for, 
instead of “ Protection to native industry,’’ they wrote on 
their banner— 


‘rem 
Si possis recté ; si non, quocunque modo rem.” 


And finally, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
much shirking, announced to his constituents that “‘ the 
time had gone by when their injuries could be alleviated or 
removed by a recurrence to the laws which, previously to 
1846, protected them from such calamities.””’ To treat 
Protection, therefore, otherwise than as defunct, would 
be an anachronism. It is true, some few scraps of Pro- 
tectionist literature, during the last two or three years, 
emerged from the press, and attempted to galvanize the 
subject into the sembiance of life; but they came too late: 
—their day had hopelessly gone by, and they passed rapidly 
from the table to the shelf, or even to the waste-paper 
basket of the critic. As well might he have thought of 
reviewing Dr. Philpotts’ speeches for, or his pamphlets 
against the Catholic claims, or set about weighing the 
conflicting arguments for and against Old Sarum’s Parlia- 
mentary privileges, as have proposed to print a. serious 
article upon the balance of trade, the drainage of the pre- 
cious metals, the importation of foreign wheat, or any of 
the other familiar terrors of the truly British mind. But if 
the once formidable error has lost all scientific and political 
interest, it has acquired that kind of claim upon our notice 
which all past creeds and deeds possess, even the least 
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rational or commendable. We have long ceased to murder 
each other for the glory of God, to torture our criminals, or 
to traffic in human flesh and blood ; and it would be a work 
of supererogation to write a treatise against those practices: 
but it would nevertheless be by no means a profitless task, 
as a psychological study, to examine the reasoning by which 
able and good men once defended them. And so with 
Protection. Having reached that point from which we 
may view the celebrated commercial delusion as finally 
deposited in the limbo of condemned errors, we may 
investigate with amusement and profit the arguments by 
which it used to be supported. 

It is in this point of view that a little comfortable-looking 
volume, to which the author has given, in retaliation for 
M. Bastiat’s work, the title of ‘‘ Sophisms of free 
trade,’’ may fairly claim some notice at our hands. Its 
first appearance, in 1849, was hailed with acclamation by 
the Protectionist press, and its author’s merits were 
trumpeted as far and as wide as Heralds and Standards 
could carry them. A very Daniel, we were informed, 
had at last come to judgment. The false dogmas of a 
quack science, the dangerous errors of political sciolists, 
the fatal infatuation of the masses were here, we were 
told, denounced and exposed. And no ordinary mind had 
bent its energies to the task of regeneration. ‘The keen 
insight of genius, the mature experience of the man of the 
world, the practical views of the statesman, the patient 
labour of the student, the stern logic of the philosopher— 
all the varied gifts, in short, of a strong and well-dis- 
ciplined intellect, had been brought to bear upon the social 
and commercial problems of the day. The effect of this 
novum organum was to be, of course, electric. Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright were forthwith to envelope their persons in 
penitential sheets of their whitest calico; and the ‘‘ Peel 
traitors,’ with ropes round their necks, were to purchase 
absolution by undoing their treachery to their misguided 
and betrayed constituents. The entire nation was to 
return to the bosom of the ancient faith. But, alas, populus 
vult decipt, and the book has reached its eighth edition 
without perceptibly affecting the national heresy. Whe- 
ther the fault was with the country or with the author;— 
whether the current of our philosopher’s meditations were 
too deep or too shallow, too turbid or too transparent— 
whether he had alighted upon a great discovery, or only 
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upon a mare’s nest—whether he was entitled to rank with 
Bacon and Comte, or with the unnamed eulogists of 
Morison’s pills and Holloway’s ointment,—these are ques- 
tions which we propose to give the reader the means of 
answering for himself. 

Although the writer preserved, at first, a strict incognito 
on his title page, the world was not left long in ignorance of 
the fact, that it was indebted for the ‘‘Sophisms” to the 
pen of Mr, Serjeant Byles, a gentleman favourably known 
in Westminster Hall as the author of a treatise on bills of 
exchange, and as a Nisi Prius advocate. Whether the 
mask first fell through the unwary or the designed negligence 
of the author, or was torn off by the indiscreet zeal of his 
admirers, certain it is that the agricultural mind of the 
Norfolk circuit was soon initiated into the secret, that the 
great unknown who had confounded their enemies, the 
political economists, was the serjeant-at-law who visited 
them periodically on the festive occasions of gaol delivery. 
Rumour, with her busy tongue, made the most of the news, 
and began to hint vaguely at the possibility of bucolic woes 
being represented in the great council of the nation by one 
who knew them so well and felt them so deeply; while the 
envious and uncharitable did not hesitate to assert roundly 
that the book was nothing more nor less than an election- 
eering address to each and every constituency, rural and 
urban, of the eastern counties. It is true, the serjeant made 
not long afterwards some gentle, but unfortunately unfa- 
voured advances to the snug little borough of Aylesbury ; 
and the Cambridgeshire newspapers for a while treated the 
freedom and independence of the amphibious denizens of 
the fens as identified with the learned gentleman’s return 
for their county at the next general election. But it is right 
to add that the surmises of tke ill-natured are wholly 
inconsistent with the author’s professions. He had, he 
intimates, but two motives for writing his book—pure 
patriotism, and an ardent thirst for truth. 

“ The following sheets,’ he says in his preface, “are 
not written to aid a party, but to assist, if possible, in 
reaching the truth on avery complex and difficult sub- 
ject.” ‘* Protectionists,’’ he adds, ‘‘will find no defence of 
a high price of subsistence, and free traders no acqui- 
escence in their recommendation of unlimited and indis- 
criminate imports.”’ Preface to first ed. p. xix. 

And, a little further on, he assures the reader that 


66 
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“He has no interest, except in the general welfare. And living, 
as a mere lawyer does, retired from the world and general politics, 
he has a chance of being in a measure, exempt from the ——— 
of party, and from that fanaticism, which in politics and political 
economy, as well as in other things, sometimes, like an epidemic 
seizes people, high and low.” Pref. to first ed. p. xxi. 


Who more capable of writing on political economy than 
a clear-headed lawyer, inured to warfare with sophistry, 
standing on the pinnacle of philosophical serenity, without 
prejudices to foster, interests to serve, or fanaticism to 
gratify ;—a profound thinker, moreover, who showed a de- 
termination to subject “‘ fashionable theories ”’ to the strict 
cross-examination of a ‘‘ rigorous analysis”’ (p. 201-272) 
and the “‘yet more convincing logic of experiment’’ (p. 201) ? 
The Inns of Court had already furnished two luminaries 
to the science ; and why should not the name of Lyles be 
associated with those of West and Senior? Nay, why 
should not the Serjeant-at-law extinguish the Indian judge 
and the master in Chancery, in the same way as the full 
sunshine of Watt’s discoveries have thrown into the shade 
the ruder Jabours of Savery and Newcomen? The thing 
was not impossible, The time was favourable. The man 
announced—with virgin modesty, it is true—no ordinary 
qualifications; for, in addition to being a lawyer, patriot 
and philosopher, he was a convert from tbe errors which he 
attacked (pref. to 8th ed. vi.). Nor was there anything 
in his timid apology for the adoption of ‘‘a more popular 
tone than is, perhaps, quite appropriate to the severity 
of such inguiries’’ to deter even the most learned reader. 
Truth is never so charming as when least adorned ; and 
the expectation of seeing her drawn up fresh from her well, 
simplex munditiis, could not but attract even the coyest 
of her lovers. The contribution of a severe inquirer to 
our slender stock of knowledge on “a very complex and 
difficult subject’’ was sure, in the existing state of public 
opinion, to command attention. Why, then, did it fail to 
add a single disciple to the cause it espoused? Why have 
its eight editions done no better service than afford to those 
dear good souls who till our lands the greatest pleasure 
they know,—the assurance that they are the wisest and the 
most persecuted of men, and that their country is going at 
a hand-gallop to ruin? The contents of the book will 
explain this better than the author’s preface. 

I'he sophisms of free trade are thirty-six in number. 
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They were originally thirty-one: but, like weeds and 
vermin, they multiply apace. From what sources they 
were collected, or in whose language clothed, is left in con- 
venient obscurity. Nor have we been able to find any- 
where a cue to the meaning which the author attaches to 
the word sophism. In the heterogeneous catalogue of 
heresies with which political economy is said to have cor- 
rupted the youth of Great Britain, the reader would be 
puzzled to find any one quality or property which they pos- 
sess in common—unless it be the treatment which they 
have received. To “buy in the cheapest market’? may 
or may not be a sound maxim; that ‘all commodities 
should be rendered as cheap as possible may or may not be 
a foolish doctrine: but how a question—-a form of words 
neither asserting nor denying anything—such as, “‘ What 
is the good of colonies,”’ can be a sophism, it exceeds our 
powers of comprehension to understand. ‘‘ Don’t over- 
govern’’ is also, it appears, an economical sophism: so 
that the ruling power which governs only enough, does 
not govern enough. To govern enough it must govern 
more than enough. If it governs enough, it governs too 
little: to govern enough, it must govern too much. After 
this, we are not surprised to find ‘‘ Legislate on sound 
priociples,”’ figuring on the black list of fallacies. 

Other sophisms have a prophetic aspect: such as “ other 
nations will follow our example,”’ and ‘‘ a return to protec- 
tive policy will never be.’”’ Political economy, however, does 
not yet profess to teach vaticination. She does not claim 
the supernatural gift ofsecond sight; and until the foolometer 
be brought to perfection, she will not be able to measure 
the maximum density of human stupidity and obstinacy, 
or calculate their strength of resistance against the weight 
of common sense. Nor can she afford to keep, like the 
sporting newspapers, a tame prophet ; although she might 
have been more fortunate if the serjeant had not deserted 
her standard. He, indeed, launches boldly into prediction. 
Hlis science rests much on his insight into futurity. Indeed 
the Socratic method of argumentation ruus the risk of 
being quite superseded by the prophetic, seeing the havoc 
which it has made among the idols of the economists. 
‘**We shall suffer much,” he says, & propos of free trade (p. 
6), “‘and what is worse, the innocent will be the sufferers. 
We shall probably lose a large portion of our possessions. 
But we shall be wiser. We shall finally adopt the true 
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policy, and after much tribulation enter into a better state 
of things.” ‘ That policy,’”’ he says elsewhere, speaking 
of protection (p. 78), ‘‘ will then be trebly justified as well 
by the ruin attending its desertion, as by the prosperity 
following its original adoption, and its final resumption.’’ 
Again: “Men of fortune! if you live to witness the 
severance of Great Britain from her colonies, you will find 
your wealth of every kind vanish like Aladdin’s palace. 
Your land may remain’’ (sceptic as well as prophet?) “ but 
its value will be gone” (p. 110). But, even if political 
economy was in the habit of poisoning men’s minds with 
false predictions, the author should have reserved his obser- 
vations on them for another work ; for the noncorrespon- 
dence of fact with anticipation is no more a sophism than 
an interrogation or an exclamation. 

Other sophisms, again, get such a twist from the 
author’s hand, that their parents would not know them 
again. Thus, the Ricardo theory of rent figures under the 
forbidding formula: ‘‘ Beware of having recourse to in- 
ferior soils.” We would not blame the writer, except for 
the rashness of meddling with matters beyond his ken. It 
appears, indeed, that in his youth he was “‘ seduced by the 
subtilty and clear style’ of Mr. Ricardo into writing “ for 
his own use an abridgment of that writer’s ‘‘ Principles 
of Political Economy ;”’ but we fear that either the Her- 
culean labour was not very effectually performed, or that 
it has been long since effectually forgotten: otherwise he 
would not have represented a doctrine which accounts for 
rent by the necessity of having recourse to inferior soils, 
as “ suggesting theoretical objections to the extended and 
improved cultivation of our own soil”’ (p. 211). 

From these specimen “ sophisms”’ it will be seen that 
the author has been more intent upon pouring out his 
riches than in arranging them suitably. This is a pity. 
They might not, it is true, fall into any of the classes under 
which Archbishop Whately and Mr. John Stuart Mill 
have marshalled offences against good reasoning. But 
that should not have discouraged him. He should have 
formed a division of his own. A true philosopher ought not to 
despise method. Even Puff reduced his art to rules, and 
distributed his literary treasures under proper heads. The 
generic puff in his hands branched out into the puff direct, 
the puff preliminary, the puff collateral, the puff collusive, 
and the puff oblique. Surely the serjeant’s sophisms were 
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not less manageable than their prototypes; and a degree 
of mental effort falling infinitely short of a “ rigorous 
analysis,” or even of a “ severe inquiry’ might have con- 
veniently marshalled the new fallacies. There would have 
been the sophism interrogative, the sophism truistical—a 
new science has the privilege of coining words, and the 
English language has long been in want of an adjective 
form of truism—the sophism prophetic, and the distorted 
sophism ; cum multis aliis. Instead of plunging at once 
in medias res, he should have followed the example of the 
illustrious author of ‘‘ La physiologie du gout,’ and 
have prefaced his work, by way of “ prolegoménes pour 
servir de base éternelle a la science,’’—with a scientific 
analysis and classification of the many forms of vicious 
ratiocination which affect the science of political economy. 

Science, did we say? we beg pardon. At the very out- 
set we tumble headlong into one of these economical pit- 
falls. ‘‘ Political economy is a science,’’ stands number 
one on the Serjeant’s list of sophisms; and “ the fallacy 
lie in using the present tense instead of the future tense.”’ 
(P.1.) “If, by a science,’’ continues the author, “ be 
meant a collection of truths ascertained by experiment, 
and on which all well-informed men are agreed, then 
political economy is not yet a science.”’ Of course. 
Every man of education is well aware that mathematics 
would not now be a science, if the pons asinorum had 
not been tested by experiment; or if anything short of 
experiment had satisfied mankind that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles. Everybody 
knows, also, that the pretensions of astronomy to the 
rank of a science are not tolerated in decent society; 
for man has not yet managed to try experiments with the 
heavenly bodies. Besides, “‘ all well-informed men’’ do 
not assent to the doctrines of Copernicus, Kepler, Newton 
and company. It is all very well to cite predictions of 
eclipses, calculations of comets, discoveries by a priori 
reasoning of planets, in support of the generally received 
doctrines ; but until “‘all well informed men”’ adopt them, 
astronomy will not be a science. Again, who is there so 
ignorant as not to know that since the Dean of York took 
the field against the Dean of Westminster, the claims of 
geology to the rank of science have been ignored; the 
labours of Liyells, Murchisons, Sedgwicks, Cuviers, 
Owens, &c. &c., notwithstanding. So again, no man of 
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sense can hold that optics is a science, so long as the 
undulatory theory is alternately accepted and rejected. 
Science, in short, is not, like man, a thing of gradual 
growth; but, like Minerva, springs into the world in 
fully developed beauty and power. 

Such is the worthy Serjeant’s definition of science. He 
is perfectly entitled to it, no doubt ; and if for experiment he 
had written weight or measure, or for “ all well-informed 
men” had substituted “‘a Middlesex jury,” or “a com- 
mittee of gentlemen of the degree of the Coif,’’ we should 
not have thought of quarrelling with him. All that we have 
to observe is that the unanimous suffrage of all well-in- 
formed men is no more a sine qua non to the elevation of 
any body of truths to the rank of a science, in the vulgar 
sense attached to that word, than it is necessary that those 
truths should have been ascertained by experiment. It is 
commonly believed that mere reasoning, or reasoning and 
observation have established, without the slightest aid from 
experiment, the exact sciences; and such is the tyrannical 
power of majorities in our imperfect state of civilization 
that as soon as any body of general truths, obtained by the 
processes of induction or deduction, command the assent 
of those who can and do attend without passion or preju- 
dice to the proofs by which they are reached, they are 
proclaimed a science, notwithstanding the protestations of 
the ‘‘ well-informed men” who happen to be too much 
warped by interest, biassed by partiality, or incapacitated 
by imbecility, to follow the reasoning or adopt its result. 

The first chapter of the book is a fair introduction to 
the author, and prepares the reader, in some measure, for 
the “‘ severity’’ of the inquiries which follow. Nor will a 
further acquaintance, however cursorily formed, fail to 
confirm the first impression. Be the book opened where 
it may, it offers views equally novel and remarkable. 
Take, for example, the chapter on cheapness. That word 
is said to mean (1.) “cheapness in money’’—a strange defi- 
nition by the way—(2.) a low exchangeable value measured 
in other commodities ;’’ (3.) ‘a cheapness produced by 
low wages of Jabour,’’—a cause of cheapness becoming, in 
the author’s mania for “ analysis,”’ one of its kinds, just 
as rain and sunshine are 4inds of vegetables, because con- 
tributing to their growth ;—and (4.) ‘‘a low value as esti- 
mated in the labour bestowed on an article,’’ (134)—in which 
sense the Pitt diamond and the Koh-i-noor are very cheap, 
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because the labour of finding and cutting them was 
trifling. Again, we are told that plenty is of two kinds; 
one relative, “where there is more than individual con- 
sumers can buy and pay for ;”’ the other absolute, ‘‘ where 
there is as much as the masses want, combined with 
accessibility” (142). There is nothing objective about 
plenty in the Serjeant’s Philosophy. It depends, not on the 
supply of the commodity, but solely on the power to pur- 
chase. The plenty of the baker’s shop does not depend 
upon the quantity of bread it contains, but upon the state 
of the passer-bye’s finances. Ifits well-lined shelves attract 
nothing better than the wistful gaze of the beggar, it has 
only relative plenty. But if the listless glance of the mil- 
lionaire should chance to turn upon them, its plenty be- 
comes absolute. Relative plenty, we are further told, is 
created ;by free imports (p. 143); absolute, ‘‘ by producing 
at both ends of the exchange, and in due proportion”’ (143) 
In other words, relative plenty, like all other humbugs, 
comes to us from abroad ; the absolute plenty, the honest 
genuine article, is ‘‘ British made,’’ and can be procured 
only from our fellow-citizens. 

Upon the subject of war our author is more rhetorical 
than didactic; but his profound observation that “it does 
not, after all, cause a single death that would not otherwise 
have happened,”’ (p. 290) well merits the attention of the 
Peace Society, and of those who quarrel with the doings 
of the slave dealers of the gold coast. But it is for its 
chapters bearing on the subject of Protection that the 
work is chiefly worthy of notice; and to these we now 

ass. 

They will be found not unworthy so brilliant an exor- 
dium. The doctrine of protection to native industry taught, 
as every one knows, that a nation cannot acquire as much 
wealth when the individuals who compose it are left to buy 
and sell where they please, as it can when government 
**judiciously’’ interferes in their commercial dealings, and 
drives them, by dint of prohibitory or discouraging laws 
and taxes, to different investments and markets from those 
to which they would, if left at liberty, resort. The wealth 
of a nation is the collective wealth of all its members; and 
its increase would therefore seem, to an ordinary under- 
standing, to be best promoted by those means which best 
promote the material well-being of each and every of those 
members. Every individual knows, with the unerring 
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certainty of instinct, that this is best accomplished in his 
own case by suffering him to employ himself and his 
capital as he best likes—to carry the produce of his own 
labour and capital to the market where it is most highly 
appreciated—and to procure the produce of other men’s 
labour and capital where it is least valued. It might have 
been, therefore, safely concluded @ priori, that a system of 
unrestricted commerce was best adapted to advance the 
material interests, or the wealth, ofa state. And future ages 
will perhaps wonder that so simple and so obvious a truth 
should have been so long contested, and been so slow in se- 
curing universal acceptance ; unless they know, as we have 
learned from experience, how arduous is the struggle 
between reason and prejudice—how gradual the conquest 
of common sense over interest. This truth, however, was 
denied by the advocates of the old mercantile system. 
They taught that a restriction upon imports was, if not 
indispensable to the existence of a state, at least conducive 
to the increase of its wealth. And, scattered over the 
serjeant’s pages, we find most of the arguments by which 
this conclusion was arrived at. 

The first in logical order is this: ‘‘ The natural course 
of commercial affairs, uninfluenced by legislation, is im- 
possible. You must have a revenue; you must have cus- 
toms and excise duties.”’ (p. 17.) The old proverb says that 
nothing is certain in this world except death and taxes. 
But the serjeant thinks that these must always be levied 
by indirect means. A commissaire de police was once 
assured by a friend of ours, that passports were not in use 
in England. ‘‘ Comment !’’ exclaimed the incredulous 
official, “‘ pas de passeports en Angleterre! Impossible! 
Un gouvernement sans passeports ne durerait pas quinze 
jours.’ So, our author cannot conceive the existence of a 
civilized community without customs and excise. He 
believes, with unshaken piety, that the social fabric could 
not stand erect without the support of the douanier and the 
guager. But if it were admitted that these are in the 
number of woes to which the flesh is necessarily heir, they 
are essential only for the purpose of raising a revenue ; 
and the Protectionist doctrine is therefore not much 
advanced. ; 

The next argument is intended to meet preliminary 
grumbles against taxation for any other purpose ; and it 
is founded upon that slippery ground called analogy. Why 
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complain, the serjeant asks. Look about you. Do you 
not see the advantage of interference on every side ? 


“Every thing may be improved by culture. Nothing is so natural 
as art. The indigenous sloes and crabs, and weeds of England, when 
cultivated and improved in orchards and gardens, are plums and 
apples and flowers. Man without artificial culture, without intellec- 
tual, moral, religious education, is a stupid, sensual, ferocious, and 
disgusting savage Nor is artificial regulation less necessary to 
man in the aggregate than to man individually, Life, personal liberty 
and inviolability, family, property, reputation, are guarded by laws, 
complex and artificial, in proportion to the advanced stage of 
society...... The vulgar eye, surveying the surface and admiring the 
achievements of modern society, penetrates not to its anatomy,— 
to its secret, but complex mechanism.”—p. 11, 12. 


If this does not beat, it certainly rivals Count Ficquel- 
mont’s argument against the liberty of the press: “Je ne 
sais pas,” he says, in his book on Lord Palmerston, 
)’Angleterre et le Continent, ‘‘ comment l’homme a pu 
trouver tant de vertus & la publicité. Je ne les vois nulle 
a écrites que dans les codes qu’il se donne.”’ Nature, 


e proceeds, does everything in secret. Poetic and artistic 
creations are conceived in the silence of the closet. In 
secret the general plans his campaigns, and the merchant 
his speculations. Tt is not in brawling parliaments that 
good laws are framed; the best emanated from the heights 
of Mount Sinai and the depths of Egeria’s grotto. But let 
us not clothe such rich ideas in an uncongenial garb :— 


“ Les affections profondes ainsi que les vertus aiment toujours a 
se couvrir d’un voile......11 n’y a rien de si secret que les pensées du 
cour; si le monde voyait et comprenait ces premiers regards qu’ 
échange un premier amour, il perdrait cette puissance secréte qui 
entraine et décide deux vies 4 la fois......L’amitié va-t-elle raconter 
ses épanchemens.?......Lacharité va chercher en sécret la demeure 
de l'indigent......La graine, pour germer et reproduire, doit étre 
enfoncée dans la terre......Tous les procedés de reproduction s’exe- 
cutent couverts d'un voile......Je n’ai pas pu réussir encore 4 
trouver une seule force dont le ressort ne soit caché, ni une seule 
operation productive qui n’ait besoin de mystére pour s’accomplir.” 


Ergo the liberty of the press is a mistake and a nuisance. 
The Austrian statesman would have done more justice to 
his analogy by adding that, if nature has her secrets, she 
has her earthquakes and volcanoes also—phenomena which 
sometimes manifest themselves in societies where the 
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safety-valve of a free press is denied: but the English 
serjeant’s reasoning is much richer. Because he cul- 
tivates plums, he would cultivate trade; pruning and 
training being as good for the one as the other. Because 
man is a disgusting savage until reduced to a sense of duty, 
a trade unrestricted by duties is dangerous to society. 
Because life and property are guarded against violence and 
fraud, our coasts ought to be guarded against cognac and 
lace. Because law interferes to prevent the disturbance of 
man in the enjoyment of his property, it ought to interfere 
to prevent the honest acquisition of it. 

The cause of protection, however, is not suffered to rest 
upon these arguments alone. They are mere skirmishers 
sent out to drive back the enemy’s advanced posts, and 
to clear the field for the full and fair play of the heavy 
artillery. Here is the arch sophism upon which free trade 
is perched, ‘‘ Foreign commodities are always paid for by 
British commodities, THEREFORE (the capitals are the 
serjeant’s) the purchase of foreign commodities en- 
courages industry as much as the purchase of British 
commodities.’’ In the presence of this monster fallacy, 
such trumpery deceits as “‘ Buy in the cheapest market,” 
“Protected manufactures are sickly,’’ and other such 
economical absurdities shrink into insignificance. And 
our attention to its refutation is earnestly bespoken, 
because “the all-important and decisive question of the 
comparative value of home and foreign trade’’ has been, 
until the appearance of the author’s work, little under- 
stood. (pref. to 8th ed. p.iv.) ‘* The entire price or gross 
value of every home-made article”’ is subjected to the ser- 
jeant’s formidable ‘‘ analysis,’ and is shewn to consist 
of “net gain, net revenue, net income to British sub- 
jects.’’ (p. 21, d&c.) And then is shewn how, if a British 
product be exchanged for another British product, two 
sets of British “net gains, net revenues, net incomes are 
replaced ;”’ and how, if a foreign product be taken in ex- 
change, one British net gain alone is replaced, to the great 
damage of Great Britain, and the corresponding advantage 
of the foreigner. 


“ Purchase,” he says, “ British articles with British articles, and 
you create two such aggregate values, and two such markets for 
British industry. Whereas, on the contrary, the entire value of 


every foreign article imported is net gain, or income to the 


o] 
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foreigner, and creates aud sustains foreign markets. Change your 
policy—purchase foreign articles with British articles, and you 
now create only one value for your own benefit instead of creating 
two, and only one market for British industry instead of two, You 
lose by the change of policy, the power of spending the entire 
value on one side, which you might have had, as well as on the 
other, and you lose a market for British industry to the full extent 
of that expenditure” (p. 22). 


This astounding creation of capital for the benefit of the 
home trade may excite a smile; and if the notion had 
been our author’s only, it might have been safely left with- 
outcomment. But it is not his. It originated with Adam 
Smith: and the passage where it is found is reproduced 
by the serjeant for the edification of the agricultural mind 
in all the varied glories of roman, italic, and capital type. 
Alas, that it should be the only page which protectionists 
ever took out of the great economist’s book. There is but 
one excuse for A. Smith: aliqguando dormitat Homerus. 
And if the father of poetry sometimes took a snooze, we may 
forgive the progenitor of political economy his somnolent 
fit. “Gesieelecasieged in foreign trade,”’ he said, “‘will give 
but one half the encouragement to the industry or productive 
labour of the country;’’ and for this reason: ‘* The capital 
which is employed in purchasing in one part of the country, 
in order to sell in another, the produce of the industry of 
that country, generally replaces by every such operation two 
distinct capitals which had both been employed in 
supporting productive labour, and thereby enables them to 
continue that support. The capital which sends Scotch 
manufactures to London, and brings back English corn and 
manufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every 
such operation, two British capitals which had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great 
Britain.” But “the capital employed in purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, when this purchase 
is made with the produce of domestic industry, replaces 
too, by every such operation, two distinct capitals; but one 
of them only is employed in supporting domestic industry. 
The capital which sends British goods to Portugal and 
brings back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, replaces 
by every such operation only one British capital. The 
other is a Portuguese one.’’ (Book 2, ec. v.) 

It is unnecessary to point out how vaguely the words 
capital, encouragement, and support are here used. 
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The fallacy of the reasoning is sufficiently exposed by 
the illustration ; which shews simply that while two Bri- 
tish capitals are employed two capitals are replaced, 
and that where one is embarked, one only is replaced 
—a proposition incontrovertibly true, but as true of 
the home as of the foreign trade. If the Scotchman 
and the Londoner had suddenly abandoned their mutual 
dealings and found equally good markets abroad, we 
should have had three British subjects engaged in the 
foreign trade, and their three capitals replaced as well as 
before. But if none of them would have been losers by 
the change, on whom would the supposed loss have fallen ? 
How is it that, British “net gains, net revenues, net in- 
comes’’—into which the serjeant tells us British capital is 
resolvable—remaining the same, British industry would, 
nevertheless, have lost half its encouragement? Suppose, 
on the other hand, the trader with Portugal converted into 
a home trader;—in that case we should have no foreign 
trade: our three merchants would be engaged at home. 
But the new-comer in the home market must have 
something in exchange for the goods which he used to 
take to Portugal. ‘To produce the commodities which he 
may demand, capital must be employed. Where is it 
to come from? A demand for it does not create it. 
The cap of Fortunatas was lost, to our certain know- 
ledge, before we left the nursery; and we are conse- 
quently in a condition to assert with confidence, that 
capital cannot be had by merely wishing for it. It must, 
therefore, be taken from some other employment. In 
other words, to meet the demand of a new customer, an 
old one must be turned adrift. This new capital would 
replace the capital of the late Portugal merchant, and 
be, in its turn, replaced by his. Each would be replaced 
as before: and it is palpable that in neither of the cases we 
have supposed, would any of the parties concerned be in- 
jured or benefited by the change. British ‘‘net gains, net 
revenues, net incomes’’ would remain unaffected. How, 
then, would British industry find itself twice as much en- 
couraged as before? How is a country made richer or 
poorer, or its industry encouraged or discouraged, accord- 
ing as its trade is internal or external ? 

This sufficiently disposes of an error which has been so 
frequently refuted, that we are almost ashamed to waste 
words upon it. Adam Smith had, indeed, alighted upon 
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an undeniable truth :—a truth, however, by no means new, 
but one belonging to the domain of arithmetic, rather than 
of the science of which he was the founder. It was neither 
more nor less than this: that four British capitals are 
better than three British capitals ; four thousand pounds 
better than three thousand! ‘Two British capitals were 
unquestionably replaced in the trade between the Scot and 
the Londoner; one only in the commercial operations 
between the Englishman and the Portuguese: and his 
case proved clearly that if the Portuguese had been an 
Englishman, England would have had four capitals in- 
stead of three, and been all the richer for it. ut it no 
more proved or tended to prove that foreign commerce 
gave less encouragement to British industry than the 
home trade, than it proved that capital could be created 
by an act of the will. Adam Smith felt that his illustration 
concealed an important truth; but he did not perceive 
what that truth was: and the formula, into which he 
moulded his conception of it, had just enough of a scien- 
tific air to impose upon a superficial or inattentive mind. 
His error, however, did not lead him into mischief. Had 
he, indeed, pushed it to its logical consequences, instead 
of forgetting it almost as soon as enunciated, he would 
have quickly detected its character. What, however, he 
did not do, has been done by a serjeant-at-law: and that, 
too, with a degree of gravity and earnestness, which render 
the proceeding irresistibly comical. Adam Smith would 
have drawn back when he found the ground shaking un- 
der him ; but the serjeant, with greater faith, walks boldly 
and trustfully onward; and although up to his neck in the 
mire, appears never to doubt for an instant that he is cleav- 
ing his way to the stars,—or, at least, to the Bench. 

After laying down the law upon the double advantage 
of purchasing British articles with British articles, he 
proceeds to illustrate it: and in doing this he fairly carries 
off the palm from all protectionist rhapsodists. 


“ Suppose,” he says, ‘stockings to the value of 500,C00I. a year 
are made in Leicester, and exchanged annually for gloves to the 
amount of 500,000/. made in Dover. The landlords and tradesmen 
and workmen of Leicester and Dover enjoy together an annual net 
income of a million, Suppose now, that for some real or supposed 
advantage in price or quality, the Leicester people, instead of ex- 
changing their stockings for gloves from Dover, exchange them for 
gloves from the other side of the straits, say from Calais, thus de- 
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priving the Dover people of their Leicester market. What is the 
consequence ? It is this, that Dover loses what Calais gets: that 
England loses and France gains half a million a year by the new 
locality of the glove manufacture—by its transference from Eng- 
land to France. Englishmen have half a million less to spend, 
Frenchmen have half-a-million more to spend. English markets 
—of which Dover used to be one—fall off to the extent of half a 
million a year; French markets—of which Calais is one—are 
augmented by half a million a year. The English glove manufac- 
ture, with its half million of national net income, is gone from 
England, where it used to maintain Englishmen and English mar- 
kets, to France, where it now maintains Frenchmen and French 
markets. Nor does the mischief end here. On the Dover glove- 
makers were dependent bakers, millers, grocers, butchers, tuilors, 
shoe-makers, with their servants and families. The migration of 
the glove-trade from Dover to Calais ruins all, They are all des- 
troyed like a hive of bees.”—p. 26. 


The story is as marvellous as it is heart-rending, 
and was perhaps composed for the purpose of melt- 
ing, not reasoning men into faith. But it will not bear 
the test of examination. The “‘ rigorous analysis’’ which 
resolved “‘ the gross value of an article’ to ‘‘ net gains, 
net revenues, net incomes”’ was useful, certainly, for the 
purpose of involving bakers, millers, grocers, &c. in the 
common destruction ; but after performing that office, it 
is forgotten. Like the chemist, who, notwithstanding his 
reduction of a leg of mutton into oxygen, and hydrogen, 
and iron, and sulphur, and half-a-dozen other elementary 
substances, is not above recognizing in it, for practical 
purposes, what ordinary mortals call flesh, or lean and fat, 
the serjeant quickly condescends from his lofty abstrac- 
tions to something like proximate constituents, and dis- 
covers that capital is one of the ingredients which enter 
into the composition of value. The glove-makers were 
supplied by capital with the materials and implements of 
their work. By capital they were fed, clothed, and lodged 
while working. hat became of this capital when their 
market was deserted? Gone, clean gone, says the serjeant. 
Dover loses what Calais gets: England loses, and France 
gains half a million a year by the transference of the glove 
manufacture from England to France. Englishmen have 
half a million less to spend, Frenchmen have half a million 
more to spend! &c. &c. The loss is serious enough; but 
there is something peculiarly galling in the notion that our 
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property is in the pockets of our natural enemies ;—that the 
glittering sovereigns of John Bull, transmuted into odious 
five-franc pieces, are jingling in the pockets of Jacques Bon- 
homme. We have here one of the most notable discoveries 
in Protectionist economy, and it alone is sufficient to 
immortalize our author. Note, reader, when you change 
your butcher or your grocer, you transfer with your cus- 
tom, your old tradesman’s capital to the new one. This 
is one of the lessons of ‘‘ the convincing logic of experi- 
ment;’’ one of those, ‘teachings of history,’’ before 
which we are told to “incline ourselves” (p. 13.) But as 
the world did not know, before the Serjeant’s publication, 
this singular law to which capital is subject, some excuse 
may be made for their disbelief in the theory which rests 
upon it. One little circumstance, indeed, is left in the dark. 

o mention is made of the fate of the French weavers 
whom the Calais people deserted when they took to wear- 
ing Leicester stockings: and yet their fate must be quite 
as disastrous as that of the Dover glovers. If they but 
had a serjeant-at-law to sing their wrongs, we should hear 
how they lost what Leicester gained. At all events, if 
** England lost what France gained,’’ we may safely infer 
that England gained what France lost; and that the 
same law which sent the Dover capital to France, brought 
to England the capital of the French weavers. If so, 
England lost nothing by the supposed change of trade. 
We shall, indeed, see presently that the author confines to 
narrow limits the application of his general principles; it 
is therefore possible that, in his theory, foreign trade 
operates differently upon capital in different countries, and 
that the natural laws which govern the distribution of 
wealth are as various in different latitudes and climates 
as the institutions of man. However this may be, we 
confess that but for the astounding assertion, that the 
Dover capital had gone to France, we should have 
believed that it had remained in the possession of the 
English glovers ; and that upon the failure of their trade, 
they would have had the good sense to turn their money 
and their labour to some other business. Singularly 
enough, the author appears, in a subsequent chapter, 
quite of our opinion as to the ownership of the half- 
million; but he denies that it can find fresh employment. 
In confuting the sophism, ‘“‘ buy in the cheapest market,”’ 
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he treats the capital as displaced merely, and not lost ; 
and thus proceeds with a fresh chapter of misfortunes :— 


“Tt is said that, all the capital and labour displaced by the inva- 
sion of foreign industry will necessarily find other and more profi- 
table employment, Let us dissect this bold assertion, and compare 
each portion of it with the Facts.” —p, 48. 


An appeal to facts is no joke; and the word, figuring in 
the serjeant’s startling type, looks ominous of anything 
but a “ popular tone.’” But facts never were favourites 
with the Protectionists; and the author knew his readers 
too well to weary them with anything so uninviting. An 
appeal to facts is all very well; but a detail of them is a 
very different matter. ‘The serjeant finds them as refrac- 
tory as the spirits of the vasty deep, whom it is very easy to 
call, but difficult to bring up from their abodes. Appeals 
to facts bristle in every page, but not a dozen have 
answered the summons. The author knows well that the 
agricultural mind is not in a proper frame for poring 
over those tabulated statements and Bradshaw-looking 
collections of figures which commonly infest the pages of 
economical writers; and he addresses himself, avant tout, 
to that intellect. We may wonder indeeed, that he 
did not give it the benefit of the celebrated returns of the 
thirty millions of quarters with which the province of Tam- 
boff threatened, ten or twelve years ago, to swamp our 
native industry; or set forth in extenso that portion of our 
statistical literature, by which Sir Fitzroy Kelly is to 
prove, that with increasing imports and decreasing prices, 
increasing population and decreasing paupers, we now con- 
sume less food than we did six years ago: but we should 
pat expect, and need not look for any facts of a more sober 

ue. 

The serjeant’s facts respecting displaced labour would 
lead us beyond our limits. Those respecting displaced 
capital are simple enough, and easy of digestion. They 
are, that “‘ capital seeking employment and finding none, 
is one of our notorious social miseries ’’ (p. 48); that in this 
nation of shop-keepers, ‘‘ the anxious father is afraid to put 
his son in trade,”’ as ‘‘ his experienced eye descries, through 
the low profits and the bad debts, the vista that conducts 
straight to bankruptcy ;”’ that capital is ‘‘ lent on discounts 
at the rate of 1} per cent per annum ;”’ and that the 3 per 
cent. consols are sometimes at par. 
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“To tell us therefore,” he exclaims after this triumphant array 
of facts, “that capital displaced will necessarily find, not only 
employment, but more profitable emp'oyment than before, is to 
bandage our eyes with a theory. A glimpse of the real facts dis- 
closes the transparent emptiness of the assertion. 

“Why should this certain and more profitable employment of 
displaced capital be found ? 

“‘ Where is it to be found ? 

‘* How is it to be found ? 

“ When is it to be found ?” * 

*% * * * * # 

“Learned professor! You are now expected to auswer these ques- 
tions. Not with great names and authorities—not with empty 
promises—not with theories—not with wind.”—pp. 49, 50. 


Had it occurred to to the author, before he echoed the 
daily complaint about “ capital seeking employment and 
finding none,”’ to ask himself what was meant by it, he 
might not have fallen a victim to a fagon de parler. Is it 
meant that no profitable investment is to be found for 
capital in the most commercial country of the world? Is 
it without hope of reward, then, but for the abstract love 
of toil alone, that we cover the waters of the globe with 


our ships, that we cultivate the face of our country like 
a garden, and hew our way into the bowels of the earth ? 
Do Manchester and Jueeds, Birmingham and Glasgow, 
work from year’s end to year’s end at a loss, for the mere 
pleasurable excitement of labour? Inconceivable race! 
to whom toil is such happiness, that it attracts them into 


66 


the pursuit of trade, notwithstanding ‘‘ the vista that leads 
straight to bankruptcy.’’ In one sense of the words, there 
is a difficulty in findmg employment for capital in Eng- 
land. But what is that difficulty? Simply l’embarras du 
choix. When a serjeant-at-law, on his return from a 
prosperous circuit, complains that he does not know what 
to do with his fees, does he mean that he cannot find any 
investment for them, or only that he is puzzled to choose 
out of a thousand ;—that he cannot get any interest for his 
money, or only that he cannot get twenty per cent for it on 





* This is quite in the style of another great lawyer :— 

Sir Walter Raleigh : Thy fears are just. 

Sir Christopher Hatton: But where? when? whence? and what 
the danger is ?—methinks I fain would learn,—Cuitre, 
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the best security? Capital is the produce of past industry ; 
and where men are industrious and well governed, there 
will always be plenty of it. Where it is abundant, how- 
ever, its owners must be satisfied with low profits ; and the 
difficulty of finding investments, of which we sometimes 
hear, is just the difficulty of choosing that employment out 
of an infinite variety, which, having a regard to safety and 
rofit, is likely to be the most remunerative. That the 

over glovers could find some employment for their dis- 
laced half million, in a country where money cannot be 
Lanoend at less than three per cent on the best security 
under heaven, is tolerably certain; they might lend it at 
interest. 

But they would find another employment for their capi- 
tal; an employment, also, more profitable than that 
in which it was formerly engaged. They and the unsuc- 
cessful traders in France might continue their old trades, 
and change with each other the commodities which 
they used to sell to their fellow-countrymen. They might, 
however, do better still, Whatever be the cause, it is 
undoubtedly the fact, that nations, like individuals, have 
special aptitudes for different pursuits. Those aptitudes 
are as various as the climate, soil, geological structure 
and physical configuration of the various parts of the 
world; and as the government, religion, education, food, 
tastes and habits of the races which inhabit them. 
The capital and labour of a nation, like that of an indivi- 
dual, is always best rewarded when employed in those 
pursuits in which it most excels: and as no nation has 
yet excelled in all, a division of employments is found 
to be as beneficial among them as it is among individuals. 
A people who aim at producing everything for themselves, 
are like a serjeant who should insist upon making his own 
wig and gown, instead of buying them, although it would 
cost him the toil of half a life and a fortune to boot, to 
collect the necessary materials, and to put them into the 
requisite forms, while the means of purchasing the insignia 
of his calling might be easily obtained by a single morning’s 
work at Nisi Prius. Now, why was the Dover market 
deserted by the Leicester stocking market? And why did 
the citizens of Calais prefer English to French hosiery ? 
Because gloves were better made in France than in Eng- 
land, and stockings better in England than in France; 
and as the English glove trade and the French stocking 
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trade failed while the Leicester hose and Calais gloves flou- 
rished, it is clear that capital was more profitably employed 
in each country in the one business than in the other. 
Let the Dover glovers, then, turn their capital and labour 
to making stockings ; and the French weavers, to making 
gloves. They will suffer, it is true, in the transition from 
one trade to another. Such of them as are too stupid or 
too obstinate to learn will go to the wall; but the rest of 
them and the next generation will make gloves and stock- 
ings as well as their fellow-countrymen, and with the same 
labour and capital will procure better articles than they 
used to make ; or, in other words, they will find their new 
trade a more profitable employment for their capital and 
labour than their old one. ‘The change also will be a gain, 
not a loss to the nation; for more wealth will be obtained 
with the same amount of capital and labour. 

But far otherwise does our author view the division of em- 
ployments among nations, and the free interchange of their 
produce. ‘‘ If all countries practised free-trade, all coun- 
tries would be gainers,”’ (p. 55,) is one of the sophisms on 
his list; and he begs that ‘‘ the candid reader will suspend 
his judgment till he has pondered the evidence on the other 
side.’ The evidence, indeed! Here isaspecimen of it. He 
admits that some few countries in the world “enjoy pe- 
culiar facilities for the production of particular commodi- 
ties ;’’ as France for wine, Cuba for sugar, and England 
for coal and iron. ‘‘ But the immeasurably greater portion 
of the surface of the habitable globe consists,’’ he tells us, 
‘of countries moderately—and but moderately—adapted 
for the production even of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, of food, clothing and lodging. These countries can, 
in every single article that they produce, be surpassed and 
undersold by some country or other.’’ It would have 
much aided the author’s case if he had named even a 
single country so circumstanced, instead of sending us 
to wander over the “‘ immeasurably greater portion of the 
surface of the globe’’ in search of one. However, after 
what we got for facts, we must not wonder if the evi- 
dence vouchsafed is drawn from the imagination. <Ac- 
cordingly, a case is supposed of a country with facilities 
for production so moderate, that all the articles which it 
eg may be procured more cheaply from other lands. 

NVheat can be got cheaper from Poland, wine from 
France, manufactures from England, than they can 
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be produced at home. A terrestrial paradise is at once 
made of so unpromising a land by the talisman of Protec- 
tion. The nation cultivates the soil, works up the pro- 
duce, ‘creates wealth at both ends of the exchange. Its 
manufactures exchange with its agricultural products. 
Native industry can and does supply it with the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. A numerous population may be 
employed, fed, clothed and lodged. Industry and plenty 
reign.” (p. 56.) How differently fares this fortunate region 


“Under a universal system of free-trade and unrestricted imports 
Except in a few favoured spots, it cannot grow wheat; for Poland 
will be able to undersell it, not only in foreign markets, but in its 
own. It cannot manufacture, for in cottons, hardware, woollens, 
and other products of manufacturing industry, England can under- 
sell it abroad and at home. It cannot grow wine, for France or 
Spain can everywhere undersell it. Neither can it continue to 
import its corn, its manufactures, or its wine from abroad ; for its 
own industry being superseded and smothered, it has nothing to 
give in exchange. It becomes then in this condition; it can 
neither grow or make for itself, nor yet buy from abroad. It goes 
without, or if not entirely without, it is scantily and wretchedly 
supplied,—like Ireland, which for many years has had perfectly 
free-trade with the greatest commercial country in the world. A 
starving and ragged population derive a wretched and precarious 
subsistence from half-cultivated land. It has neither domestic 
industry nor foreign trade. Such is the natural capability of nine- 
tenths of the countries in the world.”—pp. 56, 57. 


Here, then, is the key to all the misery in the 
world. It is owing to man’s ignorance or dislike of the 
Protectionist doctrine. Nature, it appears, devoted from 
the beginning nine-tenths of the human race to starvation, 
from which an artificial system of import duties alone can 
save them. Hunger and squalor are the necessary conse- 
quences of unrestricted commerce: abundance and com- 
fort the fruits of artificial scarcity. Nature intended 
mankind to flourish in the buff or black suits in which 
she stingily clothed them: to customs’ laws was left the 
beneficent task of raising them to their present proud 
elevation. Without such laws they could not even sew 
together a few fig leaves, or throw a sheepskin ever their 
shoulders without being instantly overwhelmed by Moses 
and Son. If they dared to produce anything eatable or 
drinkable, they would be forthwith pelted with the white 
bread of Poland, and deluged with the red wines of Lafitte, 
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It may not, indeed, be very obvious to a common mind, why 
the Pole should send his corn, the Frenchman his wine, or 
the Englishman his prints and hardware to a people who have 
nothing to give in return: but this kind of evidence should 
not be scrutinized too narrowly. As the goods are not sold 
—for there is nothing to be given in exchange for them—we 
must infer that they are sent merely for the purpose of 
being brandished in terrorem over the unhappy people. 
Nations with moderate facilities are in an awful fix, cer- 
tainly. They are a human dilemma. They cannot pro- 
duce for themselves ; for the moment they begin to delve or 
spin, the free-trade harpy pounces down upon their frontiers, 
sweeps away their mad ant paralyses their labour: nor 
can they obtain by purchase that which they are thus 
deterred from producing, for they have not wherewithal to 
buy. But the author does not make half as much of 
his case as he might. In his moderation he understates 
the pitiable condition of his unprotected nation. He 
describes them as nothing worse than “a starving and 
ragged population ”’ deriving “‘a scanty and precarious 
subsistence from half-cultivated land.”? Starving! I be- 
lieve you: but whence “the scanty and precarious sub- 
sistence ?”? Whence come the rags? How did the land 
manage to get even half-cultivation? The subsistence, 
the rags, and the half-cultivation are all inconsistent with 
the moral, the very Q.E. D. of the tale: “it can neither 
grow or make for itself, nor yet buy from abroad.’”’ It can 
have no rags, no subsistence, no cultivation. ‘This remark- 
able piece of evidence proves that either nine-tenths of the 
world are uninhabited, or that they owe their population to 
an orthodox system of protection. The unprotected coun- 
try is, like the unprotected female of ‘ Punch,’’ surrounded 
by a sea of trouble, harassed by every misfortune, the sport 
of every calamity. The protected country is, like the 
author——but if we were to pursue the metaphor, we fear 
we might say something about an old woman. 

A word, however, in sober earnest before we leave this 
subject. It may appear extraordinary that any man claiming 
to pass muster in the rank and file of rational humanity, 
should be found deliberately to excogitate, write, print, 
read, and publish such stuff as this: but the absurdities of 
ignorance are sometimes hardly distinguishable from the 
conceptions of hallucination, or the drivellings of idiocy. 
Before trumpeting forth to the world a discovery of so 
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portentous a character as this, a man of average intellec- 
tual capacity and modesty would have inquired repeatedly 
and anxiously whether his premises were true; and if they 
were, whether his conclusion flowed from them: but our 
author seems to have had no such scruples to silence, no 
such doubts to set at rest. His language betrays no 
symptom of hesitation or misgiving: no perhaps, or pro- 
bably, or possibly is to be found relieving the dogmatism 
of his style. ow, it is unnecessary to waste time in 
inquiring whether it be true that nine-tenths of the world 
are in the condition in which he represents them. ‘The 
question is one of fact, not of science: and every reader, 
from the age of ten upwards, may be safely left to his 
general knowledge of the distribution of the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral productions over the earth, to appre- 
ciate at its real value the assertion that Nature has emp- 
tied her cornucopia on one-tenth of the globe, and the 
phials of her neglect, if not of her wrath, on the other nine- 
tenths. But let us, as we have already done more than 
once, assume that the serjeant’s facts are true: is his rea- 
soning correct? Let us suppose that his imaginary coun- 
try can produce every commodity at just twice the cost at 
which it can be produced abroad; that the corn, wine, and 
hardware, for example, producible by Poland, France and 
England with an amount of capital and labour which we 
may, for shortness, call 100 days’ labour, can be produced 
in the unfavoured country only by the labour of 200 days. 
Will such a country import any corn, wine, or other com- 
modity from abroad? If it do, it must pay for its pur- 
chase ; and pay with the produce of its own labour. Sup- 
oe the article imported be a ship-load of corn: shall it 

e paid for in corn? Such a traffic would be absurd; for 
the importing country would be obliged to gratify its love 
of foreign trade by giving for what. it received, an equal 
quantity of its own corn, plus something more for the ex- 
penses of carriage, &c. Shall wine, then, or any other 
commodity be given in exchange? The home producers 
of such articles would find it more profitable to exchange 
the produce of their 200 days’ labour for the quantity of 
corn which their fellow-countrymen grew at the same cost, 
than to give their goods to the stranger for the same quan- 
tity, minus the cost of importation. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that in such a country no incentive to foreign com- 
merce would exist, aud no foreign commerce would arise 
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under free trade. Protection, then, would be superfluous, 
If, however, the inferiority of production were less in some 
cases than in others, the result would be different. Let us 
assume that it could produce with 150 days’ labour as much 
corn as Poland could grow with the labour of 100 days: and 
that its inferiority in all other respects remained as before. 
Corn, if imported, would not be paid for in corn, as we 
have already seen. Still less would it be paid for in wine 
or any other article: for none would be produced. The 
inhabitants of the unfavoured country would not be slow 
to discover—unless, indeed, “‘ their theories blinded, para- 
lysed, and starved them ”’ (p. 144)—that it was more ad- 
vantageous to obtain wine from France by devoting 150 
days’ labour to corn, than to grow it at home with the 
labour of 200 days. In this case, then, the country would 
be, under free trade, a corn-growing country, and with its 
corn would purchase every article of which it stood in 
need. Under protection it would be compelled to grow its 
own wine; and would have to expend the labour of 200 
days in procuring that which might have been obtained 25 
per cent. cheaper. ‘That 25 per cent. is pure waste to the 
nation ;—a dead loss which protectionists believed, and 
our author represents, to be a clear national gain. 

The truth is, the value of an imported commodity is not 
the cost of its production, but the value, at the place of im- 
portation, of the article which is given in exchange for it: 
and if this be lower than the price at which the imported 
commodity might be obtained at home, the foreign ar- 
ticle will be imported; otherwise it will not. What was the 
actual cost of production is utterly immaterial: although 
costing in the exporting country double what it might be 
produced at in the importing country, it will yet be imported 
if the commodity given in exchange be produced in the 
latter at less cost than the imported article could be there 
produced at. A country, therefore, which is superior to 
another in the production of every commodity may, never- 
theless, find it more profitable to import from its inferior 
than to produce at home. Suppose France could produce, 
with 100 days’ labour, as much corn and silk as could be 
produced by the serjeant’s country at the cost of 150 and 
200 days respectively: it is clear that the last-mentioned 
country would be a gainer if she could get her silk at any 
price short of 200 days’ labour. She could afford to give 
corn which cost her, say, 175 days’ labour, for silk which 
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cost France 100 days’. And France, on the other hand, 
would quickly abandon the cultivation of corn if she found 
that, by devoting the same time to silk, she could obtain, 
not merely as much corn as before—that is, as she could 
grow in 100, and the inferior country in 150 days—but an 
additional quantity equal to what the latter country could 
produce in 25 days. There is nothing new in all this. 
Our author must surely have learned something of it from 
his old master, Ricardo. And if he had forgotten his les- 
son, his memory must have been refreshed by Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s admirable chapter on International Trade. This 
solution of his ‘‘ unprotected country”’ riddle, was worthy 
his notice; and if it appeared fallacious, it should at least 
have found a place among the ‘‘ sophisms of free-trade.”’ 
But we have been wandering far from the tale of the 
gloves, which we left half told. It would be a pity to 
leave it unfinished; so, craving the reader’s patience, we 
resume the narrative. The loss to the nation by the change 
of trade is thus calculated :— 


“Under a system of free-trade, if the Leicester people can buy 
their gloves one per cent, or a minute of a fraction per cent, 
cheaper from abroad, they will do so. By so doing English glove 
consumers may gain £5000 a-year; but the nation hands over its 
glove trade to the French, and will lose half a million a year, minus 
£5000, (that is, £495,000 a year of national net income) by the half 
million worth of gloves being now produced in France, instead of 
being produced as formerly in England. The English nation also 
loses a home market equivalent to its loss of national net income. 
What England loses by the migration of the glove manufacture, 
France gains. All this may happen even under a system of reci- 
procity, without any disturbance of the currency. The Leicester 
people gain no new market by sending their goods to France ; they 
had a market to the same extent before in England. There is no 
improvement in the condition of the Leicester people to compensate 
for the ruin of the Dover people. Reciprocity itself therefore in 
the particular exchange is no compensation to the English people at 
Jarge.”—pp. 28, 29. 


Here the Dover capital again figures as not displaced 
merely, but as transferred to the French. The glovers lose 
their all; and although the Leicester folks gain £5000, 
their condition is not in the slightest degree improved. It 
was, then, out of sheer love of evil that they ruined their 
countrymen! Wanton and heartless, indeed, is a system 
VOL. XXXII. No. LXI1V. 6 
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which not only gives full play to the love of self, but 
excites and gratifies malice, hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness to country and kindred! ‘The loss to the nation is 
thus demonstrated with mathematical precision :— 


By the foreign trade itloses . . . £500,000 
By the foreign trade it gains . . . 5,000 


Net loss 495,000 


Can anything be neater and simpler than this arithmeti- 
cal process? Political economy not a science! Tut, man, 
you have made an exact science of it! But no; we are 
over-hasty in jumping to conclusions. The method which 
suits leathers and cottons admirably, turns out to be utterly 
inapplicable to the produce of the vine. What is sauce for 
goose is not sauce for gander in political economy, as it is 
in culinology :— 


“Lastly, it is objected,” says the author, “that, according to 
these principles,’"—the principles which we have been humbly 
assisting him to expose—‘ England should grow wine in hot-houses 
though it would cost thirty times as much as foreign wine. Not at 
all. The moment the price of the domestic commodity exceeds by 
a certain proportion the price of the corresponding foreign one, the 
main reason for producing at home ceases. Suppose even that wine 
could be produced in England at less than twice the price at which 
it could be imported, it might, on the principles above explained, be, 
under ordinary circumstances, for the advantage of England to buy, 
and not to grow it.”—p. 39, 3rd edit. 


The latter part of this passage is thus expanded and 
altered in the last edition :— 


“Take the supposed case of wine. Assume that it would cost 
£100 to produce in England wine that would cost from abroad only 
£3. By importing instead of growing it, you could lose but £100, 
and must gain £97. You could lose but £3, at the outside, even 
supposing the whole of your wine-producing land, labor, and capital, 
utterly and for ever thrown out of employment. You can actually 
afford to throw away 97 per cent of your former wine-growing capi- 
tal; you are insured to that extent. Suppose that 50 per cent of 
this capital is destroyed, you are still an actual gainer of 47 per 
cent by importing wine from abroad, instead of producing it at home. 
Moreover, an article of luxury, superfluity, and partial consumption, 
(like wine in England), could employ but a very small proportion of 
the capital of the country, so that the whole of what is set at 
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liberty has a much better chance of employment. In a word, the 
gain is large and certain; the risk is small, and such as it is, it 
affects but a small value. Hence luxuries and superfluities, for 
whose production the soil and climate of a country are unfit, are the 
true and legitimate subjects of foreign trade.”—pp. 53, 54. 


Now here we must stop for 2 moment to recover our 
temper; for patience has its limits. Anile reasoning is 
tedious enough, in all conscience; but rank gibberish is 
intolerable. We have frequently been reminded, during 
the last three or four months, how— 


Happy that country is, I ween, 
As England well can tell ; 

Whose rulers do but little mean, 
Nor mean that little well : 


but we are not yet prepared, even in the cause of national 
felicity, to extend to protectionist writers a privilege 
which belongs only to Tory statesmen, and to them by no 
other title than long prescription. We therefore demur to 
this attempt at concealing a want of sense under a cloud of 


language. As well might the author have told us, in the 
language of squire Thornhill, that ‘‘ the concatenation of 
self-existences, proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ratio, 
naturally produces a problematical dialogism, which, in 
some measure, proves the essence of spirituality may be 
referred to the second predicable,”’ as have preached to us 
in this oracular style about the main reason for producing 
at home ceasing,—about large and certain proportions,— 
about our losing £100 and gaining £97, and losing 97 per 
cent and gaining 3 per cent, d&c., &c. All that is intelli- 
gible in this wriggling and shuffling mass of verbiage is, 
that, to except wine from his theory, the author is obliged 
to throw half his theory overboard; for, after having con- 
tended, that foreign trade destroys, or hopelessly displaces 
home capital, he now finds employment for fifty per cent 
of it. But why, in the name of all that is honest, not 
say so plainly? Why stoop to conceal the inconsistency 
under a mist of words? However, whether the learned 
serjeant be in earnest, or merely laughing at his rustic 
audience, we must request him to apply his doctrine im- 
partially, or to abandon it openly. or gloves let him 
take wine at his own prices, and_ show his good public 
how we should, according to his theory, have fared if the 
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Dover people had employed their half million in growing 
wine for the stocking-makers, and these had abandoned 
them for the wine merchants of Calais. The 5000 hogs- 
heads which, at £100 a hogshead, used to cost the Leices- 
ter weavers £500,000, are now obtained for £15,000; a 
clear gain of £485,000 to the purchasers. The account, 
then, stands thus :— 


The nation loses by the change . . £500,000 
The nation gains by the change . . 485,000 


Loss to the nation 15,000 


This is the honest and legitimate application of the doc- 
trine which he prides himself upon having brought before 
the attention of the public; and not the jargon about gain- 
ing £97 and losing £100, and losing only £3, and afford- 
ing to throw away 97 per cent, and being insured to that 
extent, and all that sort of thing. It may be painful to 
have to swallow so unpalatable a dose as a reductio ad 
absurdum ; but we cannot help it. It is inevitable; and 
any attempt to evade it betrays a want of sincerity, or a 
want of logical sense. 

So much for “ the all-important and decisive question of 
the comparative value of home and foreign trade, which had 
so little attracted the attention of the public, and been so 
—. understood,”’ until the modest serjeant took it in 

and. 

Having seen it established that foreign commerce is a 
bad habit which must ruin all nations indulging in it, and 
having heard much invective against “ the let-alone super- 
stition,’’ which forbids the prohibition, or even discourage- 
ment of the pernicious practice, we are, as a matter of 
course, prepared for proof that Protection would destroy 
the formidable evil. But, credite, postert? This is 
another sophism of free-trade. ‘‘ The domestic activity, 
industry, and prosperity, fostered by the protective system, 
is the surest basis of a permanent, and extensive, and 
mutual foreign trade.’’ (p. 113.) The sophism is of course 
answered by ‘‘an appeal to facts;’’? which facts are, that 
Manchester, and ten other towns named, have risen “‘ under 
a strict and jealous system of protection,’ which has not 
“* blunted the invention, or superseded the ingenuity of our 
countrymen.”’ But, as the author has omitted to show that 
those towns are now going to ruin, that the edge has been 
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taken off our inventive faculties, and that our ingenuity 
has been put on the shelf by the free-trade regime, we 
fear that his facts prove nothing more in favour of Protec- 
tion, than the prosperity of.the kingdom while the test 
and corporation acts, the penal laws, and la peine forte et 
dure flourished, proved in favour of those admirable insti- 
tutions. As our author has a taste for sophism-hunting, 
we take the liberty of recommending to his notice the o!d 
post hoc, propter hoc one. He will find it in constant use. 
‘‘We have got on very well under the old system.”’ ‘‘ Let 
well alone.”’ “‘Under the existing state of the law, we have 
reached the highest position.’’ Such are the familiar forms 
which the fallacy assumes daily, as it comes forth to do 
battle against every improvement. To-day it is used to 
exclude Jews from parliament; yesterday it was wielded in 
support of the navigation laws. Not long ago, it was the 
cry of those who defended our rotten boroughs. Let him 
beware of resorting to it. It is the last and most desperate 
signal of distress, the premonitory sign of impending des- 
truction; and when a cause has nothing better to support 
it, it falls. 

It would be tedious to examine in detail the chapter 
in which the author takes so much trouble to prove that 
his plan would effectually foster the evil which he had, 
with more enthusiasm indeed than wisdom, denounced. 
Suffice it to say, that he presents us with five classes of 
articles which would, “ under a judicious system of Protec- 
tion,’ make good their claim, after “a separate and rigor- 
ous inquiry ’’ (p. 114.) to admission ; and that among these 
is “the food of the people, which,” he assures us, “ the 
—_ system would not exclude when necessary.”’ 

t would, indeed, “ give certain advantages to its production 


at home and in the colonies.’’ But this would only be 
‘‘with a view as well to the steady low value, as to the 
accessibility of food by the people at large ; with a view to 
the full and various employment of the people in its produc- 


tion ;” and “‘ with a view to the improved and complete 


cultivation of the soil” (p.119.). ‘‘A protection to! this 
extent,”’ he adds, “‘ a protection at least fully countervailing 
all national and parochial burthens on the land, is just, 
politic, and absolutely necessary. A protection extending 
further, for the mere purpose of keeping up rents, is utterly 
indefensible”’ (p. 120.). 

Whatever be the meaning of this passage, which is not 
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much clearer, with its “‘ views ’’ and “‘ certain advantages,” 
than that which excepted the wine trade from the general 
condemnation pronounced against foreign commerce, it 
touches upon one of the most plausible and long-lived of 
protectionist arguments. ‘The land is unfairly burthened, it 
has been long and loudly said ; give its owners and occu- 
piers that amount of protection which will compensate them 
for the injustice, and will set the burthen of taxation upon 
all classes of men equally. We have not room to exa- 
mine this argument in extenso ; but we may observe that 
it is strange, if the landowners have more than their fair 
share of taxation to pay, that a Legislature, composed 
mainly of that class, should not quickly repair the injus- 
tice. Indifference to the landed interest cannot justly be 
imputed to either House of Parliament; and it cannot be 
doubted that if it had a real grievance, it would there find 
speedy redress. But the grievance, it is notorious, has not 
been made out. Lord Beaumont’s committee upon the 
burthens affecting land was expected to bring forth a 
mountain; but not even the smallest mouse resulted from 
its labour. If land has peculiar burthens, it has also 
peculiar exemptions ; and it has never been shewn that 
the latter do not counterbalance the former. But whether 
the alleged wrong be proved or not, the argument gives no 
support to the protectionist theory : for it treats an import 
duty not as just, but only as expedient; not as defen- 
sible on general principles, but as convenient for rectifying 
the unequal pressure of taxation; as an unjust measure, 
per se, and only not unjust under the particular circum- 
stances, because a counterpoise to another injustice. ‘The 
author shewed a degree of prudence as commendable as 
unwonted, in abstaining from descanting on this topic: 
and he is entitled to similar praise for leaving the “ inde- 
pendence of the foreigner ’’ cry almost untouched—a cry, 
indeed, which was effectually and for ever silenced by the 
fact which the debates of 1846 made notorious, that in no 
year during the war, when the ports of all Europe were 
closed against us, were we independent of foreign supplies 
of food. 

The chapter on wages is a worthy pendant to those 
which treat upon foreign trade, and must not be passed 
over in silence ; for it revives another of the arguments for 
— ‘competition with the foreigner’’ story. 

uring the ascendancy of the antiquated mercantile 
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system, Englishmen had, we are informed, better wages, 
and were consequently better lodged, fed, and clothed 
than foreigners (p. 247). But now, exposed to unlimited 
competition, they must, to succeed in life, submit to be 
worse lodged, worse clothed, and worse fed than their 
rivals. ‘The winner of the race, in trade, must be a naked, 
starving, houseless wretch. Material happiness is to be 
attained only through abject misery. He who will outstrip 
his competitor must be content 


“ Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 


‘*In vain,” says the serjeant, “we glorify ourselves on our 
steam, our machinery, our science. The poor are sinking 
deeper and deeper.”’ (p. 250.)—a fact, by the way, hardly 
reconcilable with the statistics of the Poor Law Board.* 
or with the present contented condition of our labouring 
classes, who are said to know ‘‘the reason why’’{ the 
real value of their wages is higher than it was. But the 
theory was, no doubt, considered too palpably true to need 
the support of facts or evidence :_ otherwise we should have 
been favoured with proof that the Manchester man who com- 
petes successfully with the native of India in the produc- 
tion of cotton goods, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
having to import the raw material thousands of miles, and 
to carry the manufactured articles thousands more, is in- 
finitely worse clad, lodged and fed than his rival. But 
the serjeant’s forte does not lie in facts; but let us assume 





* On comparing the number of adult able-bodied paupers in 
receipt of relief on the Ist of January in each of the last three years, 
with the number in receipt of relief on the corresponding day in the 
preceding year, we find the reduction to be as follows :— 

‘On the Ist of January, 1850, compared with the Ist of January, 
1849, a reduction of 15-4 per cent ; 

“On the lst of January 1851, compared with the lst of January, 
1850, a reduction of 14:7 per cent ; 

“On the Ist of January, 1852, compared with the Ist of January, 
1851, a reduction of 11-2 per cent, ; 

“Or a total reduction on the Ist of January, 1852, compared 
with the lst January, 1849, of 35 4 per cent,’’—-‘ Fivances AND 
Trabe or THE UniteD Kinapom.” p. 41. London, 1852. See also the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Poor Law Board. 


+ Sir James Graham. 
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that these have been sguared with his theory, and that the 
latter is firmly established upon them. ‘‘ The first step, 
therefore,’ he proceeds “‘ towards an amelioration in the 
condition of the working classes, is security against the com- 
petition of those, among whom an inferior style of living, 
inferior diet, dress, and houses, are habitual.”’ (p. 248) And 
“this foundation being effectually and securely laid,’’—of 
course by swinging duties to keep off the stranger,—three 
other measures are recommended “to better the condition, 
not only of the working classes, but of their employers.” 
These are:—1. To fix wages by arbitration. 2. To em- 
ploy the able-bodied poor upon productive employment,-— 
such as building model lodging-houses, &c. (p. 227) ;—and, 
3. To prohibit work by young children. The last measure 
would certainly diminish the supply in the labour market ; 
and the first would probably prove as beneficial as the 
celebrated law by which seven halfpenny loaves were to be 
sold for a penny, the three hooped pot was to have ten 
hoops, and it was to be felony to drink small beer. How 
the second would benefit the independent workman is not 
so obvious, seeing that he would have to contribute to the 
maintenance of rivals in his field of employment; but it 
is possible that the serjeant slided for a moment out of 
economics into ethics, and contemplated only the effect 
which the active exercise of self-denial and charity would 
have upon the moral nature of the classes whose cause he 
so wisely advocates. Of the three measures, however, 
taken conjointly, ‘‘ the consequence would be a general, 
inflexible, and permanent advance of wages.”’ (p. 260.) But 
the advantage does not stophere. Wages, “no longer com- 
pressible, are no longer, as heretofore, fixed by the price of 
commodities ;”” everybody knows, of course, how exorbi- 
tant are wages in years of famine, how low in seasons of 
plenty !—‘‘ but the price of commodities, (as they used to 
be, and ought to be,) by the necessary and just wages of 
labour.”’ (p. 261.) It might be feared, indeed, that such 
an advance—the demand for the product remaining the 
same—must be made at the expense of profits; and mas- 
ters might shake in their shoes at the prospect. But 
that is mere panic. The masters have nothing to fear. 
“*'They are very much mistaken if they suppose that in 
such an event either the producing power of the country 
would suffer, or that they would themselves be losers. 
There is no increased cost of production in the proper 
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sense of the expression !”’ (p. 260.) Indeed! we always 
laboured under the delusion that the wages of labour were 
an element in the cost of production, and that—profits 
and other elements remaining the same—an increase of 
wages must raise the cost of production. But alas for our 
ignorance! ‘There is no increased cost of production, for, 
says our author, “‘ no more labour is necessary to produce 
an article than before.”’ (p. 260.) So that it is the labour 
itself, and not its cost that forms an ingredient in the cost 
of production! ‘ But,” he adds, ‘‘ the labourer gets his 
fair share.”’ This fair share, however, is indirectly ad- 
mitted to influence value ; for we are next informed that 
“commodities, it is true, rise in proportion; but the gen- 
eral ability to purchase rises in a greater proportion still.’’ 
Markets, we are also told, will be “‘enormously augmented 
in extent ;”’ for “every increase of the rate in wages enor- 
mously increases the power of the BULK OF THE NATION to 
consume, and pay for what they consume.”’ (p. 261.) This 
fairly beats the foreign trade doctrine. Ifthe latter deserves 
a crown, surely nothing short of divine honours should be 
the reward of the wages theory. If free traders are for leav- 
ing nine-tenths of mankind in the misery to which nature 
doomed them, the new teacher of the late science of pro- 
tection promises them wealth without bounds, He has 
discovered that wages may be fixed beyond the possibility 
of fluctuation ; that, by so fixing them, commodities, eman- 
cipated from the old law of supply and demand, will con- 
tinue to enjoy as wide a market as before, and will have 
their prices increased in proportion to the rate of wages ; 
nay, that they will rise beyond that ; for the general ability 
to purchase is to increase in a still greater proportion, 
and enormous new markets will be created every day. 
The higher, then, wages are fixed the better: for the 
higher they are, the more enormous will be the markets. 
** An increase of but a shilling a day in the average wages 
of the working classes, would amount to forty or fifty mil- 
lions sterling a year, or more. It increases their effective 
demand to that extent. It creates a new market to such 
an extent as would almost compensate for the loss of ’’”— 
our old friend the monster nuisance—‘ our whole export 
trade.’’ (p. 261.) So, on the other hand, each reduction of 
wages is a reduction of the market forcommodities. Hach 
reduction, of the market tends to a decrease of production, 
and a further decrease in the demand of labour. The 
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cheaper things are, the more inaccessible to the poor they 
become.”’ (249.) Consequently, the dearer they are made, 
the more accessible they will be. 

Learn this, then, O ye millocrats, who grind the opera- 
tive to the dust: ye human vampires, who live upon the 
blood of your humble countrymen :—learn from a serjeant- 
at-law that generosity, and not honesty merely, is the 
best policy! Close your ports; and pay your labourers, 
operatives, clerks, d&c., in five, ten, hundred pound notes, 
instead of grudging them the few shillings which they wring 
from your reluctant clutches; and we shall have no more 
rags, no more squalor, no more hunger. The higher the 
wages, the more “ extensive and insatiable ”’ will the mar- 
kets be; the higher the price of bread, the more accessible 
the bread itself. We shall all roll in a sea of wealth. We 
shall risk suffocation from a plethora of abundance. Where 
is this to end? Is there to be any limit toourriches? That 
depends upon the answer to another question: Is there to 
be any limit to the rate of wages? Alas! ‘ you soon reach 
that limit. Pay him (the labourer) so that he can and must 
work hard, work well, and work constantly, and you need 
not fear. That is not only the sust, but the only TRUE 
standard ”’ (of wages). ‘‘ Pay him more, sothat he can live 
in idleness and luxury, and the sources of wages are dried 
up ’’ (p. 263). Wages, then, are at their true and just stan- 
dard when the labourer must be the slave of hard and 
unremitting toil to obtain them. Their maximum is the 
minimum that the workman can live upon. When they 
rise above that point, as soon as the workman makes 
enough to allow him to devote to “ idleness and luxury” a 
moment or a farthing not required by sleep or the first 
necessaries of life, that moment he is overpaid: “ the 
sources of wages are dried up.”’ The ancient art of blow- 
ing hot and cold has still its adepts; but surely such a che 
d’euvre as this theory of wages it has not often produced. 
A breath can destroy as a breath has made: and with one 
puff the Serjeant bursts the bubble he had _ been blowing. 
The eye looks upwards to the skies as he tells how his play- 
thing is to soar; but as soon as he is asked to assign a 
limit to its flight, he is fain to confess it cannot rise from 
the earth. 

The essay upon currency puts forth another once celebra- 
ted protectionist bugbear,—‘‘ the adverse balance of trade.” 
Wealth, in the opinion of our ancestors, consisted of the 
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precious metals ; and the country was rich or poor according 
as it was well or ill supplied with them. Money, instead of 
being the means by which all those things which constitute 
wealth might be procured, was itself wealth ; consequently, 
every remittance to foreign countries of gold and silver, in 
payment for goods imported, was a national loss. Our 
author worships the wisdom of our forefathers ; for he tells 
us, in a tone of approval, that under the system of protec- 
tion, ‘‘ there was a constant tendency in exports to exceed 
imports—a constant tendency in the balance of trade to be in 
favour of this country.”’ (p. 169.) Indeed, the charms of gold 
elicit all the poetry in the lawyer’s composition. In his 
fervour, he speaks of it as a “ fertilizing stream ;’’ and tells 
us, that that stream, ‘‘in the country to which it goes, 
stimulates industry, multiplies transactions, creates its own 
demand, and counteracts its tendency to return”’ (p. 179). 
How it manages to perform the last two feats, we are too 
prosaic to comprehend ; as to its operation upon industry, 
we have a faint recollection that, upon the discovery of 
America, a very considerable “ fertilizing stream’ poured 
into Spain; but we forget its stimulating effects upon the 
industry of that country. We have, indeed, heard it said 
that its industry began from that time to languish, and that 
it has languished ever since. But it is not gold or silver 
alone that fertilizes, according to our author. When the 
“adverse balance of trade’’ carries off those metals, he 
would “‘ relieve ’’ the money market “ by an extraordinary 
issue of notes’’ (p. 169); and the banking act of 1844 meets 
with his censure, because it provides that ‘‘ no notes are 
to be issued in place of the gold that goes out.”’ (p. 172.) 
In the happy days of well-poised import duties, ‘‘ you pass- 
ed through the crisis with little or no alteration in the value 
of money. When the bullion went away, notes, by supply- 
ing its place, broke the shock to credit; when bullion 
returned, the withdrawal of those notes still preserved the 
equilibrium.” (p. 170.) Everybody who remembers the 
crisis of 1825, will of course testify to the truthfulness of this 
account. When our stock of corn runs short, he would have 
us eke it out with a good supply of chaff; or, like the Lamas 
of Tartary, he would dose us, when his medicine chest is 
low, with paper pellets on which the names of the drugs are 
carefully written. In the good old times, “ the paper por- 
tion of the currency, over and above its other advantages, 
was an ingenious contrivance in the nature of a spring or 
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elastic band, which, enabling you safely to expand the 
currency in times of distress, and to contract it again in times 
of prosperity, thus equalized and averaged the tension.” But 
the system, which shone so brilliantly in the crisis of 1825, 
is gone. Our currency lost its elasticity and its one 
pound notes together. ‘“‘ The balance of trade is on prin- 
ciple ignored and neglected ;”” and we need no longer hope 
for the fluviatile deposits of the auriferous river. And 
here our serjeant rises from poetry to prophecy. “‘ There 
may not only be, as there will certainly be, periodical 
drains of the precious metals, but there may be a perennial 
stream running out, and not, as formerly, a perennial 
stream running in ”’ (p. 171. 

‘*O most accomplished Christopher, I find 

Thy staunch sagacity still tracks the future, 

In the fresh print of the o’ertaken past.”—Critic. 


Nevertheless, it is a fact, that the coffers of the Bank of 
England contain, in this summer of 1852, more bullion 
than it ever possessed at any one time in the most elastic 
state of our currency, and the best balanced condition of 
our trade; and it may, therefore, be presumed, that free- 
trade has not done much in the way of diverting the peren- 
nial stream from our shores. 

As our space is not—like the means of producing food in 
these islands—“ as yet unlimited ”’ (p. 204.), we are unable 
to do justice to the many other beauties which meet us in 
every page of this book. The Malthusian principle of popu- 
lation is first misrepresented, and then carped at. is 
treatment of it, however, deserves a passing notice. 
Malthus asserted, that (1.) “population is necessarily 
limited by the means of subsistence ;’’ —that (2.) “‘ popu- 
lation invariably increases where the means of subsis- 
tence increase, unless prevented by some very powerful 
and obvious checks ;’”—and (3.) “that these checks, 
and the checks which repress the superior power of 
population, and keep it on a level with the means of 
subsistence, are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, 
and misery.”” Whether these propositions be true or 
false, we are not at present concerned to inquire; but let 
us see how the doctrine which they involve is stated by 
Mr. serjeant Byles: “We are told,” he says, “‘ that to 
augment the comfortable subsistence of mankind, is but to 
increase their numbers—to create ultimately only a larger 
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collection of wretched families, who are to succumb at length 
to vice and misery, the appointed checks of population”’ (p. 
201.) ‘‘ Good men,”’ he adds, “‘ felé all along that there must 
be something unsound in a theory which would extinguish 
benevolent and philanthropic exertion”’ (p. 203). But what 
shall be said of the sentimental good men who cannot or 
will not see ‘‘ moral restraint’’ among ‘‘ the appointed 
checks of population,’’? and who designedly suppress, or 
stupidly overlook the impressive lesson which the doctrine 
teaches, that if men will not exercise moral restraint in the 
multiplication of their numbers, they must not hope for an 
amelioration of their condition in life ? 

Our author, however, labours, not only under an unusual 
blindness, but also under an unenviable obliquity of intel- 
lectual vision ; and against Malthus, his sins are of com- 
mission as well as omission. When Malthus spoke of 
population [pressing on the “means of subsistence,” he 
obviously referred to the effective means actually possessed 
by the population for procuring subsistence; but the ser- 
jeant treats the expression as signifying the capacity which 
men would have of producing food, if they were possessed 
of the millions of acres that lie uncultivated over the face of 
the globe, and could apply for the purpose, all the 
resources of capital and the latest discoveries in art and 
science :— 


“There are,” he says, ‘many millions of uncultivated acres of 
fertility till lately unsuspected. The resources of drainage and 
improved cultivation are but beginning to be opened up. Agricul- 
tural chemistry is in its infancy. The elements of fertility have but 
just begun to be scientifically understood....Both protectionists and 
free traders agree in this, that since the days of Malthus, 
however the population may have augmented, the means of pro- 
ducing and acquiring food have been augmented not only in an 
equal, but in an infinitely greater degree....Steam, and mechanical 
powers, with chemical agencies, have laid the riches of all nature at 
our feet in inexhaustible profusion. The means of subsistence 
therefore, have not been wanting to population.” —(p. 205). 


Malthus, however, had too much sense to believe that the 
population of Patagonia or Crim Tartary increased or 
decreased according as agriculture flourished or decayed 
in the British Islands; that the population of Ireland 
pressed upon the pine-apples of the Philippines; or that 
the census returns of our great metropolis were affected by 
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the failure of the rice crop in China. Malthus knew— 
what our philosopher appears to have yet to learn,—that 
although land, labour and capital are “‘ means of raising 
subsistence,” they are not themselves ‘ means of subsis- 
tence ;’’ nor can they raise those means until they act in 
combination. The valley of the Mississippi may be inex- 
haustibly fertile ; but, left without men and money to call 
forth its resources, it will not produce a grain of corn, 
though Ireland possess brawny arms, and England over- 
flowing capital. ‘“‘ How often,’ he proceeds, in his 
song of triumph, “has population been wanting to the 
means of subsistence! Where are the dense populations 
that anciently lined the banks of the Nile, the Indus, the 
Tigris, and the Euphrates,’’ &c.—(p. 206). Where, we 
have only to add, are the means of subsistence which the 
said dense populations anciently possessed? Where is the 
industry and the capital, where the laws and government 
which covered the banks of those rivers with gardens? 
This is not the place to enter upon an examination of a 
remarkable article in the Westminster Review which our 
author appears to have read, and to have read with his 
usual infelicity. It is sufficient to say, that the population 
of the countries referred to press now on the means of 
subsistence which they possess, quite as much as the 
teeming millions of the primitive ages pressed on the means 
of subsistence within their reach. 

We might show that Ricardo’s theory of rent has not 
received a more candid, or a more intelligent treatment 
than Malthus’ celebrated doctrine. But we have had 
enough, and more than enough of this book. Its success 
as a mercantile speculation may astonish; but is easily 
accounted for. The work consists, it is true, merely of a 
collection of old common places which used to pass current 
with our fathers ; but those common places are, for the most 
part, put forth, with astounding assurance, as new discove- 
ries ; and are addressed to those who know nothing of the 
subject in discussion, except that it is the battle-field of 
political parties. Written ina queer, popgun style, its little 
hard sentences are just the thing to tickle the torpid atten- 
tion of the rural intellect ; while an incessant fire of excla- 
mations, prayers, railings and forebodings, serves to keep 
it awake, Add to this, a text is broken up into innumer- 
able little paragraphs, decked out in as many varieties of 
type asa play-bill, and abundantly garnished with notes 
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of admiration,—and we have the means by which the 
great hit was effected. 

It is not, however, by such a medley of cast-off arguments 
and threadbare fallacies that men are to be reasoned into 
opinions which they but yesterday discarded. To start a 
new theory or creed is not always difficult; for one fool 
makes many. ‘The enthusiasm which accompanies mono- 
mania is often infectious ; and when men’s minds are pre- 
disposed, an error spreads among them with a rapidity 
which truth may envy, but rarely equals. But to revive a 
delusion which has been exploded, and recently exploded 
too, is a more difficult task. Earnestness in the worship 
of the idée five is not sufficient; for what men might, in 
their former ignorance, have mistaken for inspiration, they 
now know to be mere madness. Much less can the task 
be effected by mounting the broken-down hobbies of other 
men, and riding them with senseless zeal to the most 
extravagant lengths. Without originality, a writer may be 
well adapted for preserving the relics of an ancient super- 
stition; but he must not hope to restore it to honour among 
men. Insensibility of the absurd may succeed, on ‘‘ special 
demurrer ” days in the Court of Exchequer; and auda- 
city of assertion may possibly suit the conventional moral- 
ity of the hustings. A facility for ignoring facts and 
denying consequences, may lead a successful lawyer to 
Parliament or the Bench; but it cannot possibly make 
him a statesman, a philosopher, or a teacher of men. And 
a book which reveals no better qualities, although it may 
gain the ephemeral applause of those to whose prejudices 
it panders, and whose ignorance it turns to account, can 
never rise above the rank of literary rubbish. 

Farewell, then, to protection: a long and last farewell. 
Sprung from an error which once commanded universal 
belief, it quickly developed itself into a system which was 
not more rational than the habit among the savages of the 
Rocky Mountains of flattening the heads of their infants. 
Man has always been prone to believe that the handy work 
of Creation needs improvement at his hands; and that 
his wisdom- is necessary, not merely to apply, but also to 
counteract, the laws of a higher power. ‘Therefore it was 
that the Nootka-Columbian altered the shape of the 
human head, and the English statesman the direction of 
capital and labour. The one thought that nature was a 
bungler in moulding the form of the human cranium: the 
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other believed that her bounty was pernicious to man, and 
that it was necessary to check her profusion by artifi- 
cial restraints. The one saw esthetic perfection in a 
depressed skull: the other attached the physical welfare of 
society to scarcity and famine. oth the Indian and the 
English delusions did much mischief, and might have 
done more but for counteracting causes. Fortunately, 
nature was strong enough to preserve the deformed 
man from idiocy, though not from apoplexy; and the 
energetic character which she bestowed on the Anglo- 
compe) saved him from many of the evil consequences of 
is folly. 

When Adam Smith pointed out the fundamental 
error upon which the whole system was_ built—when 
he exposed the fallacy of the popular belief that money 
was synonymous with wealth, he obtained many readers 
indeed,—for his subject was interesting to a commer- 
cial nation, and his style was full of charm—but he 
made no converts among those who might have given 
effect to his views: for our countrymen pique themselves 
on being a practical people ; and practical men, when van- 
quished in argument, console themselves with the belief 
that theory and practice are as antagonistic as theoretical 
and practical men often are, and that what is necessarily 
true in science, is as necessarily false in experience. 
Truth, however, must ultimately prevail. It gradually 
overcame these difficulties. It forced its way upon states- 
men’s minds, and at last found a hearing. Mr. Hus- 
kisson boldly led the van, and his commercial treaties of 
1824, as well as his reductions of import duties in 1825, 
announced to the startled followers of the exploded doctrine, 
that the arguments of their opponents must, henceforth, be 
met by other weapons than scorn. The labours of Mr. 
Hume’s committee on import duties in 1840, and of the 
Anti-corn-law league, collected and disseminated a mass of 
information which speedily percolated through the intelli- 
gent and educated classes, and gave a serious shock to 
the received creed, which at last received its death-blow 
from its quondam champion, Nir Robert Peel. 

Protection supported by powerful class interests, Pro- 
tection with a majority in both Houses of Parliament, 
Protection with the good opinion of the ignorant many, 
was a formidable affair; but Protection discredited out 
of doors, in a hopeless minority in one House, and a 
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doubtful but useless majority in the other, is beneath 
contempt. Driven out of rational society, the stock 
dogmas of the old idolatry may find for a time some 
lingering votaries in the remote nooks and corners of 
agricultural districts. It would not be the first time that 
villages and hamlets found themselves the last refuge of 
expiring creeds: and there may be a Paganism in social 
science, as well as in religion. But the light must pene- 
trate even into these last abodes of superstition : and before 
many years shall have passed over our heads, a protec- 
tionist will be as rare a bird as a jacobite or an alchemist. 
Even while we write, the Protectionist party is in the very 
jaws of dissolution. The same men who heaped their foul 
abuse upon Sir Robert Peel for having had the manliness to 
recant his error, and to embrace the true faith, are now on 
the eve of following his example by abandoning their cause. 
True it is, they dare not imitate his candour also: true 
it is, their conversion has been brought about, not by the 
love of truth and of country, but by the love of office and 
of power: true it is, ‘‘ conscience makes cowards of us 
all,”’ and they have not yet the courage to avow what they 
meditate: true it is the disgust and contempt of the coun- 
try awaits their vacillancy. Nevertheless, the final ruin 
of Protection is imminent. Its professed supporters are 
ashamed of it: and their cuckoo-cry is only raised to dis- 
guise its dying agony. The echo of the old war-whoop 
may still sometimes fall faintly on the ear, but its sickly 
sound tells of despair only—not hope: A “‘moderate fixed 
duty’’ is the highest aspiration of the “ farmer’s friend ;”’ 
and the whine of the mendicant is the loftiest tone in which 
that demand is urged. Its last chance is gone; for its for- 
mer friends are in power, and the responsibilities of office 
deter them from putting its principles into practice. It 
could not have long survived the advocacy of Byles. It 
will not long survive the defection of Derby and Disraeli. , 
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Art. IV.—The Jesuit in India, addressed to all who are interested 
in the Foreign Missions. London: Burns & Lambert. 1852. 


J pvon little book is a very simple and most touching 
account of the restoration and present state of the Jesuit 
mission in the vicariate apostolic of Madura, to the south 
of the great Indian peninsula. The author, Father Strick- 
land, one of the missioners labouring there amid apostolic 
poverty, and trials of every kind, is now in this country, 
for the purpose of bringing the needs of his mission more 
prominently before the eyes of Catholics. And in this 
short history he has certainly addressed a stirring appeal 
to their hearts. We commend the purchase of the book 
itself, which costs but two shillings, to every one of our 
readers, as the least offering which they can make to such 
acause. But there is much in it intrinsically interest- 
ing. There are pictures of Christian devotion and mar- 
tyrdom in past times, and of humble but most painful 
labours cheerfully undergone now in the cause of Christ, 
which cheer and refresh the spirit. In this district Father 
dei Nobili, Father de Britto, and S. Francis Xavier toiled 
and suffered ; nor was a native convert, Devasagayam, a 
sketch of whose history and martyrdom is given, unequal 
to them in heroic fortitude and patient endurance. After 
all the reverses which the mission experienced by the with- 
drawal of its missionaries, first through the suppression of 
the Jesuits, and then by the effect of the great French 
Revolution, there remain still within it 150,000 Christians ; 
that is, about nine times as many as Protestantism, with 
all its efforts, and after spending enormous sums of money 
for a whole generation, is able even to claim in all India, 
as we shall presently point out. It is our purpose first to 
give a slight sketch of what Father Strickland’s book 
contains, and then to glance at the forces now exerted by 
Protestantism in the same regions. If we do not deceive 
ourselves, our task will supply us with some striking and 
instructive contrasts. 

The vicariate apostolic of Madura, we are told, is situa- 
ted in the southernmost part of the peninsula of British 
India. It isa district extending from about 7.57 to 11.50 
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north latitude, and, in the widest part, has nearly three 
degrees of longitude. ‘The climate is very relaxing, as the 
heat is almost continual even in the months equivalent to 
ourwinter. The great scourge of the country, which has been 
fatal to many of the missioners, is cholera. The population 
may be rated at nearly four millions, partly Hindoos, and 
partly Mussulmen ; of the former, about 150,000 are Chris- 
tians, but the latter uniformly refuse to listen to instruc- 
tion. The mission at present consists of one bishop, who 
is a vicar apostolic, the Right Rev. Dr. Canoz,8.J., forty- 
two priests, sixteen young church students, four lay-brothers, 
and twenty-five catechists. The greater part are French- 
men; there are five or six Italians, and but one English 

riest. Among the three English students is a son of Sir 

rancis Palgrave, who, after gaining the highest distinc- 
tion at Oxford, joined the Indian army; two years later, 
became a Catholic, and then left all to follow Christ, aban- 
doning a career of high promise in the world for the humble 
lot of a missioner. What sort of a life these fathers lead 
may be judged from the following details. The mission 
has but very limited funds, deriving from money and landed 
property about £100 a year; from clerical fees, and the 
voluntary subscriptions of native congregations, about 
£200; from the propagation of the faith 30,000 francs, or 
£1200 a year; making in all about £1500 for the support 
of the whole mission. ach missioner scarcely exceeds 
one shilling a day to meet all expenses. Sixty-two persons 
to support and clothe at one shilling a day amounts in the 
year to £1131,10, thus leaving about £370 for buildings, 
reparations, care of churches, and all the contingent 


‘expenses necessary to carry on the mission in the most 


economical manner (p. 216). In a climate requiring from 
Europeans extraordinary precautions to preserve health, 
the accommodations provided for the missioner are as 
follows:—In most cases, the house occupied by him when 
he comes, is a mud hut, perhaps seven or eight feet wide, 
by twelve in length, thatched with palm-leaves ; without 
windows, without even a door, and without furniture of any 
kind—not so much as a table or a chair. If there isa 
board of any sort to be found, he spreads on it the mat, 
which is his only bed. His food is nothing but rice, and 
curry made of lean tough fowls, when they can be procured 
(p. 125). Even this is an indulgence, brought about by 
necessity, after the most disastrous losses incurred by so 
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inadequate a dietary. For, till Father Clifford’s arrival 
in 1841, “‘the Jesuits in Madura never tasted meat or 
wine, but lived entirely on rice and fish; and often so little 
of these, that some now living can remember repeatedly 
fainting from exhaustion as they said mass in the morning. 
Even bread was a luxury almost unknown, for in every 
respect they lived as the poorer class of natives. This, 
joined to the excessive toil which they often underwent, 
spending hours in the confessional, and in giving instruc- 
tions, riding long journeys from one Christian village to 
another, and having no better resting-place on their arrival 
than the wretched hut which has been described, was too 
much for the strength of men accustomed to better food, 
and in sufficient quantity, and made them an easy prey to 
cholera, or any other disease by which they might be 
attacked’’ (p.159.). After such statements, we are prepared 
for the result. ‘‘ The startling mortality among the mis- 
sioners of Madura, which can scarcely be attributed to any 
other cause than the privations endured, sufficiently proves 
that at present no other foreign mission is in the same 
want and need of assistance; for in no other part of the 
the Church has the mortality of the clergy been so great as 
one in about two and a-half within ten years’’ (p. 201.). 
Within ten years after the re-establishment of the mis- 
sion, twenty-one priests have died out of sixty-four, all of 
them young men, and most not having reached the age of 
thirty-five. And, in the frontispiece, the writer is obliged 
to add, ‘‘ by letters received from India since this hook 
was put in the printer’s hands, we are informed that two 
more of our clergymen have fallen victims to climate and 
privation.’’ How entirely these noble hearts have been 
sacrificed to the poverty of the mission, and to the want of 
what, under the circumstances of their calling, are the 
mere necessaries of life, may be seen by the following 
statement which we take from a Protestant authority, 
whom we shall have to quote presently more at large. 
Out of 403 Protestant missionaries in India, ‘‘ the number 
that died during 1850 was four. A careful examination 
of the different periods during which these missionaries 
have laboured in India will at once explode a fallacy 
widely circulated among the friends of missions in relation 
to the length of missionary service. It is generally be- 
lieved that, in this country, owing to the deadly climate, 
the average duration of missionary life is seven years; 
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and many have come out as missionaries under this idea, . 
that they would be certain to meet with a premature death. 
But this is a great mistake. From a careful induction of 
the lives or services of two hundred and fifty missionaries 
we have found that, hitherto, the average duration of mis- 
sionary labour in India has been sixteen years and nine 
months eaci. It was, doubtless, much less at first, and 
numerous cases can be adduced in which young mis- 
sionaries were cut off after a very short term of labour. 
But a better knowledge of the climate, and of the precau- 
tions to be used against it, the use of airy dwelling-houses 
and light dress, with other circumstances, have tended 
very much to reduce the influence of the climate, and pre- 
serve health, so that the average duration of life and labour 
is improving every year. As an illustration of this fact, 
we may state that, out of the 147 missionaries labouring 
in India and Ceylon in 1830, fifty—we can give their 
names—are still labouring in health and usefulness ; while 
of the ninety-seven others who have since died or retired, 
twenty laboured more than twenty years each. Several 
living missionaries have been in India more than thirty 
years. It is a remarkable fact, that the average missionary 
life of forty-seven of the Tranquebar missionaries, last 
century was twenty-two years each.” 

Now, it is not for the sake of the missioners only that we 
must protest against so excessive a penury. No doubt 
the soldier of Christ, who dies in his Prince’s cause, passes 
to his reward, and that the greater in proportion to the 
humiliation and the suffering undergone. But can the 
Church of God afford thus to throw away the lives of her 
champions? Are men endued with superhuman charity so 
rife, even within her bosom, that the ordinary rule of 
preaching the gospel is, in their case, to be suspended, and 
the labourer not to be accounted worthy of his hire? We 
do not ask for the bountiful supply which Protestantism 

rovides even for the wives and children of its missionaries. 
But ought we to hear that, one after another, Catholic 
priests have lost their lives, prematurely worn out by toil 
and hardship, because the mission was too poor to send 
them to the hills for the renovation of their strength, after 
a period of labour ? 

“The poor missioner of Madura, from his cabin in some plain of 
India, where a mat and a straw pillow are his only bed, whose 
whole furniture consists of a chair and a table, if he have one, 
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after a long day spent in toil and privation, raises his voice to the 
Catholics of Europe, and begs him, by the compassion of Christ, to 
send him the means of supporting his catechists and servants, whose 
self-devotion is often tasked far beyond the rounds of ordinary 
virtue.” (P. 221.) 


We should be pained, indeed, to think that such an 
appeal as is contained in the whole of Father Strickland’s 
book, when once made, could be made in vain, and that 
too, at a time when the Protestant sects of England are 
spending yearly in India a sum which, in the hands of the 
Catholic Church, would supply the necessary resources to 
convert, in a short time, the whole of that vast empire. 

But the mission of Madura _ has learnt from its first 
founders, in modern times, St. Francis Xavier, and Padre 
dei Nobili, that the loss of all things for Christ’s sake is 
the way to win souls. We select, as a specimen of the in- 
teresting subjects contained in our little volume, the sketch 
of the latter of these great men, one, assuredly, who ranks 
high among the benefactors of the human race : 


“The mission of Madura was founded by Father Robert dei 
Nobili, nephew of the celebrated Cardinal Bellarmine. Born in 
1577, in Tuscany, of a distinguished family, he entered among the 
Jesuits at Naples ; and, while still a novice, the historian Orlandini, 
his master, foretold that he would do much to promote the glory of 
God in India, for which he oifered himself as soon as he had com- 
pleted his studies. On reaching Goa he was sent to the Malabar 
coast, whence he proceeded into the kingdom of Madura, where the 
king, an ally of the Portuguese, had allowed a Christian Church to 
be built for the Paravas who resorted there for traffic. Father 
Gonsalvo Fernandez, a most fervent and Zealous missioner, had 
laboured there for fourteen years, but had not converted a single 
native of Madura. The contempt felt for the Portuguese in con- 
sequence of their eating beef, drinking wine, and communicating 
with Parias, made the people fear to degrade themselves if they 
embraced their religion. Father dei Nobili resolved to strike at 
the root ot this obstacle, he said: ‘I will become as a Hindoo to 
save these Hindoos, following the example of St. Paul, and making 
himself all to all to win all to Christ. After several years of study 
and preparation he, with his superior’s permission, presented him- 
self to the Brahmins, declaring, with strict truth, that he was not 
a Portuguese, or, as they called them, Prangui, but a Roman rajah 
—that is a noble—and a Suniassi, that is a penitent who has re- 
nounced the world and its enjoyments. The life to which he thus 
condemned himself was most severe. He could associate only with 
Brahmins, His whole food was milk, rice, herbs and water, once 
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in the day. His dress a long robe of yellowish cotton, covered 
with a surplice of the same ; a white or red veil on his shoulders ; 
a cylindrical cap on his head; and on his feet wooden soles resting 
on props two inches high, and held on by a peg passing between 
the great toe and the next. To this he added a cord, the dis- 
tinctive mark of the Brahmin and Rajah castes ; but theirs consists 
of three threads only, while his had three of gold, and two of 
silver, and supported across. He told them that the three golden 
threads denoted the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity ; the two 
silver ones the Body and Soul of the adorable human nature of 
Christ ; and the cross His Passion and Death. He separated him- 
self from Father Gonzales, and built a church and a house in the 
Brahmin quarter of the city, where he buried himself in prayer 
and solitude, never quitting his house, and allowing visits with 
great difficulty. Curiosity is a great stimulant: and to those who 
came to see him, his disciple used to answer that he was praying, or 
studying, or meditating on the divine law ; and when admission was 
at length obtained, the Father was seen seated, cross-legged, iu Indian 
fashion, on a dais, two feet high, covered with red cloth, and with 
a carpet and a fine mat before him, All saluted him by raising 
their hands joined above their heads, and bowing them to the ground, 
even the noblest did this ; and those who wished to become his dis- 
ciples repeated it three times, and then went and stood behind him. 

“His very extensive learning, the purity and perfection with 
which he spoke Tamul, and his extensive acquaintance with Hindoo 
poetry, and literature, delighted every one, and his fame spread 
widely. The king wished to see him, but as he did not yet think 
it time to appear in public, the reply was, that the Suniassi was 
absorbed in prayer and contemplation. It was taken for granted 
that he did not wish to go into the streets lest he should sully his 
eyes by looking on women; so high was the idea of his chastity, a 
virtue the more admired by the Hindoos because it is very little 
practised, 

‘But this vain reputation was not F. dei Nobili’s object ; he 
aimed at the salvation of souls, and to succeed the better in this, he 
bound himself by vow to follow this new and painful life till his 
death. His first conquest was a Gourou, or priest, with whom he 
disputed four or five hours a day, for twenty days. An abstract of 
this discussion would be both curious and interesting, but only a 
short account can be here given of his wonderful and most success- 
ful labours. Gradually disciples collected around him, and he in- 
structed them in the catechism, and tried them well before he 
granted them baptism. Several among them were very remarka- 
ble for their holy lives, and Albert, the Gourou, above named, 
had great power over evil spirits, and became distinguished for his 
sanctity. ossession was common among the Hindoos, as may well 
be imagined from the lives they lead, and Albert cast out many 
demons, sometimes obliging them first to testify publicly to the 
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truth of the doctrines preached by F. dei Nobili; which made a 
great impression on the heathens. To this day the visible action of 
the evil spirit is by no means uncommon in India, and what reason 
is there to disbelieve the present existence of what. we know on the 
authority of Scripture to have unquestionably existed formerly ? 
If Christianity has diminished the power of the devil in Christian 
countries, we may naturally suppose that his power remains un- 
broken were the cross has never been planted. The good Father 
himself was also gifted with the power of healing miraculously, and 
during the time that he considered it conducive to the conversion of 
the heathens to remain secluded, he several times sent his reli- 
quary by some of the converts to such persons, who were healed at 
its touch. After a time his great success excited the terror of the 
Pagans, and a persecution was raised against him, but he quietly 
continued his proceedings, availing himself of the protection of 
some powerful friends, whom he had secured ; and the storm passed 
away, as did others at different times. By degrees F. dei No- 
bili shewed himself more in public, as he found he could venture 
to do so without shocking the prejudices of those whom he wished 
to gain to Christ. In one of his letters we find the following account 
of his day. 1st The usual exercises of the Society, that is, medita- 
tion, holy Mass, self-examination, spiritual reading, divine office, &c. 
2nd Study of the Sanscrit and Badage tongues, and of the Vedams, 
or sacred writings of the Hindoos. 3rd Composition of a largo 
catechism, suited to the people. 4th Four instructions daily, to 
catechumens, and to Christians. 5th Audiences given to friends, 
and to those curious to see him, in which he had to listen patiently 
to the most ridiculous tales. For forty-five years he led this life, 
converting immense numbers, and gradually associating other mis- 
sioners in his labours. At one time a ridiculous report reached 
Europe, that he had turned Pagan, and his uncle, Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, wrote him a long letter, to remonstrate with him against such 
a crime, to which he replied by shewing the great influence he had 
gained by his way of life, and giving a full account of his motives, 
which entirely satisfied his holy and learned uncle. 

“His reasons for thus adoptiug native customs, and mingling 
among the natives as one of themselves, have been much questioned, 
not only by Protestants, but even by Catholics, apparently incapa- 
ble of understanding the difficulties he had to contend with, or of 
appreciating his success. The contrast between the uselessness of 
of all the efforts of his holy and zealous predecessor, F. Gonzales, 
and the numerous converts made by him, and those who trod in his 
footsteps, ought alone to be a sufficient reply ; but when it is added 
that the good thus done has not been effaced by the long years of 
spiritual destitution, which followed the destruction of the Society 
of Jesus, and that he acted throughout with the permission of his 
bishop, we think every cavil must be silenced. So clear and forci- 
ble was his explanation, that it had great weight in inducing Pope 
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Gregory XV., later on, to allow the converted Brahmins to retain 
certain caste distinctions, and customs, which, though apparently 
superstitious, were by themselves looked upon merely as marks of 
their nobility. The indomitable pride of the Brahmins, which 
seems born with tiem, and nurtured from their earliest breath, has 
always been a great bar to their conversion. The system followed 
by Father dei Nobili was the only method which ever met with 
success among them. Their dread of lowering themselves among 
their fellows by a change of religion, and being looked upon as 
Parias, for associating with Europeans, or Parias, was to most an 
insuperable barrier, which F. dei Nobili removed, in a great 
measure, by the manner of life which he led. This distinction of 
castes, and the contempt felt by the members of the higher castes 
for all beneath them, is still a great hindrance to the spread of 
Christianity ; so much so, that even catechists have been known to 
object to instruct those of a caste inferior to their own, and when 
native Hindoos have been educated and ordained at Rome, those of 
a higher caste have found it difficult to acknowledge their sacred 
character. 

‘Father dei Nobili and a few others laboured, as we have 
described, for five-and-forty years. The mission was supported 
entirely by the resources spared with extreme difficulty by the estab- 
lishments in the province of Malabar; for as Madura did not belong 
to Portugal, it received no funds from that country. The strict 
poverty practised by the missioners enabled four to subsist on a sum 
calculated for only two; one was maintained by a small pension 
from his family, and two others by the rector of the college on the 
fishery coast, and by a house at Goa, with a little occasional help 
from the General of the Order. Had their resources been greater, 
could Father dei Nobili have carried out his plan of establishing a 
college for Brahmin converts, and have been seconded by a greater 
number of missioners, perhaps paganism might have been destroyed 
in southern India. As it was, these hard-working missioners converted 
and baptised fully 100,000 idolators. At length, sinking beneath his 
toils and privations, and nearly blind, F. dei Nobili was recalled by 
his Superiors, first to Jaffnapatam, and then to Meliapore, where he 
lived five years longer, exerting what strength and sight he had left 
in composing and dictating books in the native tongue for the 
assistance of his fellow missioners. 

“ Throughout his career he had been particularly devout to the 
Blessed Virgin, under whose protection he placed his mission. To 
spread this devotion among his converts he composed Tamul verses 
in her praise. He died in Meliapore, in 1656, aged eighty.”— 
pp. 31-40. 


Not less interesting is the sketch which follows of F’. 
John de Brito’s labours and martyrdom, pp. 40-6, and of 
the glorious fortitude shown by the native convert Deva- 
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sagayam, whose case, we are told, was by no means a 
solitary one, pp. 52-60. F. de Brito, the process of whose 
canonization is now going on, “may be called the founder 
of the mission of Mysore, and is supposed to have brought 
nearly 60,000 Hindoos to the faith.”” The result of all 
these efforts was that 


“In the beginning of the last century the Jesuits had added to 
the missions of Tanjore, Marava, and Madura, that of the Carnatic, 
which extended nearly two hundred leagues in length, and con- 
tained sixteen flourishing congregations. There were also many 
Christians in Bengal, and in the dominions of the Great Mogul. 
The French mission of Pondicherry alone numbered fully 60,000 
native Christians, and was encreasing daily ; and without counting 
the northern districts, there were at least 1,200,000 Christians in 
the peninsula. Nor were these conversions ephemeral. The mis- 
sioners, treading in the footsteps of St. Francis Xavier, spared 
neither time nor toil, and never baptised without ample preparation, 
and repeated entreaties on the part of the neophytes. The innocent 
lives of the Christians, and their firmness under persecutions, showed 
them wortby of the graces they received. The change of life pro- 
duced by baptism was truly wonderful, and so astonished the 
heathens, that they imagined the holy oils were some magic charm, 
so little could they comprehend such a complete alteration. Here- 
ditary crimes were eradicated ; converts from the robber castes 
ceased to steal ; and missioners have declared that they have heard 
the confessions of whole villages of Christiaus without finding one 
individual guilty of a mortal sin. Their firmness under persecution 
was even more extraordinary, for the Hindoos are a cowardly people, 
and very accessible to flattery, but Christianity seemed to change 
their nature, and to inspire them with the most generous and heroic 
faith.”—pp. 50-51. 


Such and so fair was the progress of things towards 
evangelising the great Indian peninsula, when the princi- 
pal source, which supplied missioners, was dried up by the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773. For a time 
the seminary of Paris carried on the work, but the great 
revolution destroyed this also. Then the Christians of 
India were left with very few priests, who dwindled away 
more and more. At length, in 1836, the mission of Ma- 
dura was once more entrusted to Jesuit Fathers, and 
150,000 Christians have survived all these disasters, and 
testify to the vitality of that faith which 8. Francis Xavier, 
and aie dei Nobili planted, and which F. de Brito, 


Devasagayam, and others, watered with their blood. 
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Already three-and-twenty of these new missioners, among 
whom is Father Clifford, brother of the present Lord 
Clifford, have laid down their lives in the work. Of the 
restored mission, then, we may say, as of the old one, 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
These martyrdoms of poverty and over-exertion are perhaps 
keener, as they are certainly more prolonged, than those 
wrought by the sword or stake. Why should they not be 
as prolific ? 

ime would not allow us to comment on many interest- 
ing subjects, which may be found in F. Strickland’s pages. . 
Such are the Christian ideas which he sees in Brahminism, 
the austerities of missioners necessitated by Hindoo belief, 
the mode in which the difficulty of preaching to Parias was 
met, the sketch of Dutch and Danish proselytism, of the 
Protestant missions, their purchasing of converts, and 
their sending their catechists to Catholic villages, rather 
than to heathen, as well as the brief notices of his brethren, 
and specially of Father Clifford, who have fallen victims to 
their zeal and their charity. Referring our readers for 
all these to the work itself, which bears written on it 
throughout the author’s own character of simplicity and 
downrightness, we prefer to conclude these few remarks 
with a glance at what the Protestant sects are doing in 
the same regions. A slight comparison between the re- 
sources and the results of the two missions will prove, if 
we mistake not, the truest commendation of F. Strick- 
land’s object. For this purpose we shall take all our 
details from a source which may be supposed most favoura- 
ble to Protestant missions, bemg none else than a sum- 
mary of “the results of missionary labour in India, re- 
printed from the Calcutta Review of October 1851,” by a 
professed champion of the cause, who, for this purpose, had 
analysed a great number of Reports. 

Up to the commencement of the present century it would 
appear that the only attempt made by Protestantism to 
propagate itself in India, was the Tranquebar Danish mis- 
sion, commenced in 1706. Begun by the King of Den- 
mark, it was supplied almost entirely in men, and subse- 
quently in money also, from the soi-disant Evangelical 
church and university of Halle. Its missionaries best 
known to English ears were Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, and 
Gericke. By the end of the century, however, this mission 
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had fallen into a very languishing condition. German 
neology had extinguished its spirit. A new era of Protes- 
tant missions begins with the founding of the Serampore 
Baptist mission in 1799. One after another, the London 
Missionary Society, the American Board, the Church 
Missionary Society, and the Wesleyans succeed. Pre- 
sently the Bible Society comes in to aid the missionaries, 
and to supply the emissaries of the various sects with what 
seems to be their one common weapon of attack on hea- 
thenism, viz. the indiscriminate circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Protestant idea of converting an idolator 
seems to be flinging a Bible at his head. It is a very con- 
venient substitude for martyrdom, or for that wonderful 
dedication of the faculties of the whole man—the patient 
labour of a life-long charity—which we see in Padre dei 
Nobili. Only prove its efficacy, and the steam-press of 
Printing-house square, multiplied by Protestant gold, will 
— with gigantic steps to the moral conquest of 
ndia. 

But let us give the present efforts of Protestantism their 
full due. We wish every Catholic to lay to heart the fol- 
lowing short statistical summary. Let him remember first 
that the sum raised by the Propagation of the Faith—and 
that mainly in France, by contributions from the poor of 
a sou a-piece—for Catholic missions all over the world, the 
money offerings, that is, of at least one hundred and fifty 
millions of Catholics for that most sacred purpose, the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, amounts to somewhat 
more than a hundred thousand pounds a year. Now let 
us see what the Protestants chiefly of Great Britain, but 
in part also of the United States, have done and are doing. 
It is the Calcutta Reviewer who speaks: 


“Steadily advancing in their efforts, in the year 1830, after a 
lapse of twenty-five years from the entry of most societies into India, 
the missionary agencies stood thus. There were labouring in India 
and Ceylon TEN missionary societies, including the great societies of 
England and the American Board. The missionaries were a hun- 
dred and forty-seven in number, and their stations were a hundred 
and six, scattered over all parts of the country. Since then, how- 
ever, the interest felt by European and American Christians in the 
conversion of this country has greatly increased, and renewed exer- 
tions to secure it have been put forth with vigour. The discussions 
concerning the Suttee, the removal of old restrictions by the last 
charter, the publication of numerous works on Indian missions, and 


¢ 
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the appeals made to Christian Churches, have shown that India is 
one of the noblest fields where missionary labour may be carried 
on. The result is, that during the last twenty years those Churches 
have nearly trebled the agency previously employed, have greatly 
enlarged the sphere of their operations, and are beginning to reap 
the most substantial fruits. With a view to exhibit these results 
completely and with scrupulous exactness, we have lately entered 
into very extensive correspondence with missionaries in different 
parts of India, and passed under careful review a large collection of 
missionary Reports, together with the recent religious literature of 
the various Presidencies. The facts thus elicited have been formed 
into a statistical table, and the following is a brief statement of its 
results : 

‘‘ At the close of 1850, fifty years after the modern English and 
American societies had begun their labours in Hindustan, and 
thirty years since they have been carried on in full efficiency, the 
Stations at which the gospel was preached in India and Ceylon are 
two hundred and siaty in number, and engage the services of four 
hundred and three missionaries, belonging to twenty-two missionary 
societies. Of these missionaries twenty-two are ordained natives. 
Assisted by jive hundred and fifty-one native preachers, they proclaim 
the word of God in the bazaars and markets, not only at their 
several stations, but in the districts around them. They have thus 
spread far and wide the doctrines of Christianity, and have made a 
considerable impression even upon the unconverted population. 
They have founded three hundred and nine native churches, containing 
seventeen thousand three hundred and fifty. sia members or communicants, 
of whom five thousand were admitted on the evidence of their being con- 
verted,” 


On first reading this last statement we were considera- 
bly puzzled to discover its meaning. In speaking of hea- 
thens converted to the Christian faith, it seems so very odd 
an expression to say that out of 17,356 so called members, 
or communicants, ‘‘ 5000 were admitted on the evidence 
of their being converted,’ the necessary inference being 
that the remaining 12,356 were admitted without such 
evidence; in which case, of course, their membership is 
rather of an unsatisfactory character. But a passage 
somewhat further on elucidated the puzzle, and established 
the fact which we had been unwilling to assume. It is as 
follows: and we request particular attention to it. 


“The native Christian churches in India, established by mission- 
aries, now amount to three hundred and nine. Some of these contain 
numerous members, but the great majority have but a few. It 
must be remembered, that the standard of admission into these little 
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societies is not everywhere the same. Some missionaries admit 
members only upon good evidence of their conversion, arising from 
competent knowledge and consistency of Christian conduct. Others 
require merely a certain amount of knowledge in their communicants, and 
the absence of great inconsistencies. By some the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper is considered a Church privilege to be enjoyed only by 
those who can appreciate it. By others it is counted a means of grace 
which shall fit men for understanding its ends, The number of members 
admitted on the higher standard is five thousand two hundred ; of those 
on the lower, twelve thousand. The care of these infant Churches con- 
stitutes one of the missionary’s hardest trials. While it is matter 
of thankfulness and joy to see their members forsaking idolatry, 
seeking the true salvation, and attending regularly the means of 
grace, their defects, their backslidings, and the grievous falls into 
sin which sometimes occur, prove how imperfect their character is, 
and give him many a bitter hour. Jt is scarcely just to look for any 
high developement of Christian excellence amidst the dense heathenism of 
India, and amidst a people as low in moral goodness as any on the earth, 
The evil may be accounted for; how to devise a remedy is more 
difficult, Careful pastoral superintendence and instruction, raising 
the standard of admission into the body of communicants and mem- 
bers, and the faithful administration of Scripture discipline, may, 
under the divine blessing, tend to the elevation of native Christians, 
and by degrees diminish the evils which prevail among them.” 


We recommend the writer who made this statement to 
read the history of Devasagayam, as sketched by Father 
Strickland, and the little French book of “ the Seventy 
Servants of God who have suffered Martyrdom in China,” 
&c. He will see that men of the weakest and most immoral 
races of the East, when received into the one true Church 
of God, have produced examples of heroism under suffering, 
and patient confession to the end, which would have done 
honour to the earliest ages of the faith. But the confes- 
sions here made are of great importance in estimating the 
character of those “ three hundred and nine native Chris- 
tian churches,’’ which Protestantism claims to have 
founded. 

We resume the statement which we had interrupted :— 

“These church members, form the nucleus of a native Christian 
community, comprising one hundred and three thousand individuals, 
who regularly enjoy the blessings of bible instruction, both for 
young and old. 


This, again, requires explanation, which the writer 
himself afterwards supplies in the following words :— 
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«< Connected with the native Churches is a body of individuals, cut off 
entirely from the great communities of Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
It includes not only the families of native Christians, but of many 
others who have cast off the restraints of heathenism, and placed 
themselves under the influence of the gospel. Though but nominally 
Christian, they are all under regular Christian instruction ; the 
children especially are cared for in the schools; and under the 
blessing of God much good may be effected among them in the 
future. It only remains to state how they are distributed :— 





Churches | Members | Christians 


Bengal, Orissa and Assam......} 71 3,416 14,401 
North Western Provinces ...... 21 608 1,828 
Madras Presidency 162 10,464 74,512 
Bombay......-.+++ seesvecceceseeceoe 12 223 554 
Ceylon ...ccccccccccccreeccscsccsores 43 2,645 11,859 


309 17,356 103,154” 


























A Catholic, it may be observed, could not possibly 
extend the name of Christians beyond those called mem- 
bers. Weare not even told that all these have been bap- 
tized, but we are told that twelve thousand out of seventeen 
thousand have been admitted on a very low standard, and 
without due evidence of their ‘‘ conversion.’’ And when 
this ‘‘ native Christian community”’ of 103,000 persons, 
which is yet “‘ but nominally Christian,”’ is said to “‘ have 
cast off the restraints of heathenism, and placed themselves 
under the influence of the gospel,’’ it means that, induced 
by motives which are not stated, and which we more than 
suspect to be of a very material kind, they allow their chil- 
dren to attend Christian schools, and themselves ‘‘ enjoy 
the blessings of bible instruction.’’ 

But to proceed with the reviewer’s account :— 


“The efforts of missionaries in the cause of education are now 
directed to thirteen hundred and forty-five day schools, in which eighty- 
three thousand seven hundred boys are instructed through the medium 
of their own vernacular language ; to seventy-three boarding schools, 
containing nineteen hundred and ninety-two boys, chiefly Christian, 
who reside upon the missionaries’ premises, and are trained up 
under their eye; and to one hundred and twenty eight day.schools, with 
fourteen thousand boys and students, receiving a sound scriptural edu- 
cation, through the medium of the English language. Their efforts 
in female education embrace three hundred and fifty-four day schools, 
with eleven thousand five hundred girls, and ninety-one boarding schools, 
with two thousand four hundred and fifty girls, taught almost exclu- 
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sively in the vernacular language. The Bible has been wholly 
translated into éen languages, and the New Testament into five 
others, not reckoning the Serampore versions. In these ten lan- 
guages a considerable Christian literature has been produced, 
including from twenty to fifty tracts, suitable for distribution 
among the Hindoo and Mussulman population. Missionaries have 
also established, and now maintain, twenty-five printing establish- 
ments. While preaching the Gospel regularly in the numerous 
tongues of India, they maintain English services in fifty-nine 
chapels, for the edification of our own countrymen. The total cost 
of this vast missionary agency during the year 1850, amounted to 
one hundred and eighty-seven thousand pounds, of which thirty-three 
thousand five hundred pounds were contributed in this country, 
(India) not by the native Christian community, but by Europeans. 

‘The missionary agency connected with the direct preaching of 
the Gospel, to young and old, is thus distributed: 





Missionaries|Native Preachers 


In Bengal, Orissa, and Assam... 101 135 
In the North West Provinces... 58 39 
In the Madras Presidency 164 308 
In the Bombay Presidency 37 11 
In Ceylon ........+ ecccece-coscvece 43 58 
403 551 























‘“‘The numerous band of missionaries here mentioned constitutes 
more than one-fourth of the entire body of missionaries sent into all 
parts of the world: and furnishes a splendid proof of the deep inter- 
est which Indian missions have aroused in the church of Christ. 

“Tt must, of course, be supposed, that of the whole number some 
were absent from their stations during the year through ill health ; 
and we believe that twenty were so situated. The number of mis- 
sionaries that died during 1850, was four.” 


If death has been busy in the little Jesuit mission of 
Madura, he has dealt altogether as lightly, it seems, with 
the great body of 403 Protestunt missionaries. 

Of this great sum of £187,000 raised in 1850 for the 
Indian Protestant missions, £153,460 were drawn from 
Europe and America; and £33,540 were contributed by 
European Christians in India. But now let us glance at 
the multifold agency by which this sum is raised, and the 
many various, and, in part, antagonistic beliefs which 
supply it. 


“The various Missionary Societies from which these efforts spring 
are (wenty-(wo innumber. Besides the great Missionary Societies of 
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England, the Established and Free Church of Scotland’s Missions, 
and the American Board, they include the American Presbyterian 
Church; the American Baptist Missions ; six Societies from Ger- 
many, of which the Society at Basle ranks first in its amount of 
agency; the General Baptist Society; the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety ; the Irish Presbyterian Church, and others. To these we must 
add, the six Bible and Tract Societies of England and America. Itis 
a most gratifying fact that, notwithstanding the numerous, and some- 
times bitter controversies, which occur among Christians of the 
western world, their missionary messengers in the East Indies ex- 
hibit a very large amount of practical and efficient Christian union. 
While occupying stations apart from each other, and thus avoid- 
ing occasion of mutual interference with each other’s plans, in 
numberless instances the labourers of different Societies cultivate 
each other’s acquai'itance, and preach together to the heathen. 
Almost all use the same versions of the Bible; and the Christian 
tracts and books written by one missionary become the common 
property of all others. At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the 
Missionaries of all Societies, are accustomed to meet monthly for 
mutual conference and united prayer. In these meetings, all 
general questions relating to the more efficient conduct of mission- 
ary Operations, and common difficulties, and common success, are 
brought forward and discussed ; while frequent occasions are fur- 
nished in private for cultivating personal friendships of the closest 
kind. Of the exceeding value of such union, as well as of its duty, 
scarcely too high an estimate can be made. Ina land so given up 
to all moral abominations, as India is, never could the Prince of this 
world obtain a greater victory over the preachers of the cross than by 
inducing them, on trivial grounds, to turn their arms against each other. 
And never can the agents of Christ’s Church so justly hope for a 
sure triumph, as when they obey their Maker’s command, in striving, 
with common efforts, with undivided affection, and united prayers, 
for the extension of his kingdom, and the conversion of perishing 
souls, Let us hope that the ‘Evangelical alliance’ of Indian mis- 
sionaries, throughout this great continent, may become more close, 
more pure, and more efficient every day; and that the few who, in 
pride of sect, stand aloof from others, may lay aside their estrange- 
ment, and become one with their brethren and fellow-labourers in 
the Lord’s work. 


The Protestantism of India in 1850 may answer, it 
seems, our Lord’s question in the very words of Scripture : 
“Our name is legion, for we are many.’’ Imagine, for 
one moment, the common gospel which must be preached 
by these antagonist sects to the poor Hindoos. Few, 
perhaps, are more bitter in their hostility at home than 
High Church and Low Church in the Anglican establish- 
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ment, and every form of dissent outside of it, with each 
other, and Anglicanism. Imagine the Established and 
the Free Church of Scotland, which have just split their 
land into halves at home, harmoniously preaching the 
gospel side by side in India. Many of our readers may 
have seen on the broad pavement opposite the National 
Gallery a collection of animals, the admiration of passing 
boys and nursery maids, termed “the happy family!” 
There dog and cat have laid aside their internecine hatred ; 
rabbit and bird disport unattacked by either; the various 
antagonisms of the lower orders of creation seem suspended. 
They are each “content to differ’’ in their opposed instincts 
and appetites, and let each other alone. Such, apparently, 
would be the theological union inculcated by the reviewer. 
But then “ the happy family”’ is happy on one condition,— 
that it is duly fed by a common master, and does nothing. 
Activity would at once destroy this seeming peace, call out 
contradictory tendencies, and deliver reptile, volatile, and 
quadruped, the canine and feline races, to the effects of 
their intrinsic enmity. Pretty much the same, we think, 
will be the result when Anglican and Presbyterian, Church- 
man, Wesleyan and Baptist, are seen seriously to attempt 
a common work, and that work the overthrow of a very 
deeply rooted idolatry, and the conversion of a sagacious 
and civilized people. 

For, indeed, in sober truth, is not the very account given 
of Protestant missions by their own chosen advocate, the 
reductio ad absurdum of Protestantism itself? How 
could, in the reviewer’s words, “the prince of this world 
obtain a greater victory ’’ than his own picture of things 
presents? Do the emissaries of twenty-two rival socie- 
ties, paid by the contributions of Christians who are at issue 
with each other on almost every religious question, repre- 
sent, indeed, ‘* the one’ Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
which Holy Scripture enjoins? All who have had inter- 
course with the Hindoos tell us that they are a thoughtful 
and intelligent race, quick to discern contradictions and 
inconsistencies, and very observant of conduct and demean- 
our in those who presume to teach them. Now the one 
only thing which the missionaries of these various sects 

ossess in common is the Bible, that is, the material, 
pinted book ; for, as soon as they attempt to explain its 
meaning, they split into a hopeless disunion, What effect 
can We suppose that so heterogeneous a teaching will pro- 
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duce on the national mind of India? It may succeed in 
loosening their belief in their own idolatry, but what positive 
creed will it infuse instead? The real force on which these 
four hundred and three missionaries, with their attendant 
teachers, and their annual cost of £187,000, are manifestly 
relying, is the civilisation of the nineteenth century, and 
the prestige of. the English name. They draw youths to 
their schools by the desire to learn the English language, 
to be instructed in reading and writing their own vernacular 
tongues, to share in the manifest benefits of education, 
and to approach as near as they can to their conquerors. 
But take away these powers, which, after all, are of the 
earth, and earthy, and what living effect in their hands has 
the doctrine of the cross? That doctrine which was of old 
to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, what transforming power, when wielded by them, does 
it manifest over the Hindoos. The grand result of four 
hundred missionaries, and twenty years’ exertion of immense 
material means, as put forth by their own advocate, is 
17,356 members of the various sects, 5200 of whom have 
been admitted on what we shall compliment by calling a 
sufficient evidence of conversion, and the remaining 12,000 
on what is allowed to be a low and uncertain one: and 
the production, in connection with these of 100,000 indi- 
viduals, who are called ‘‘ but nominally Christian,” though 
under Christian instruction. 

On the other hand, after the withdrawal of its teachers, 
and a long course of adversity, we find, in the single Jesuit 
mission of Madura, 150,000 Christians still remaining. Is 
not this the differeuce we should expect between unity and 
diversity,—between heresy and faith,—between the one 
true Church and the manifold forms of error ? 

This was one contrast which it has been our purpose in 
these remarks to present. There is another quite as striking. 
We have seen the Jesuit mission of sixty-two persons sup- 
ported at the cost of £1500 a year, allowing to each person 
little more than a shilling a day. This is far, indeed, from 
being adequate. But now hear at what rate the Protes- 
tant advocate estimates the services of the missionary :— 


“In general, European and American Societies furnish the sala- 
ries of missionaries and catechists; other expenses are provided from 
local funds. We must, however, mention here (and we wish that 
the fact could meet the proper parties,) that some Societies sus- 
tain their missionaries on a starvation allowance. Numerous mis- 
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sionaries in India receive less than a hundred and fifty rupees a 
month, and some little more than one hundred. This is economy 
at the wrong end, for it reduces the efficiency of those who must 
actually perform the labour. But none can say that missionary 
funds are extravagantly expended in any way. We have already 
pointed out that the whole agency of India and Ceylon, including 
the support of 403 missionaries, and the instruction of 113,000 
children, costs only £187,000 per annum.” 


This writer complains that some missionaries receive so 
little as£180, or even £120 per annum; that is, ten shillings 
or six and eight-pence a day respectively. What would he 
say tu the Jesuit allowance of one shilling a day? But 
this is not the whole case. Just as the household of an 
Anglican bishop is considered by parliament as unable to 
subsist, including the nursery, under a minimum of £4200 a 
year, so Anglican missionaries in India, without exception, 
we believe, receive as much as £250 if unmarried, and 
£300 a year if married; and we have heard of additional 
allowances, according to the number of children. Who 
will doubt, after this, of the truth of what Erasmus 
remarked, that the Reformation would end “in universal 
marriage.’’ It isa most wonderful carrying-out of Luther’s 
sermon on that subject. ‘“‘ Increase and multiply,’”’ it 
seems, is the command in the order of grace as well as in 
the order of nature, and after the same mode. We are not 
speaking without book, for the case has come before our 
notice of men, considered, through defective education, 
unfit for the work of the Protestant ministry in England, 
who were eager to go out to India, to marry on their mis- 
sionary-ship, and £300 a year. It was a settlement, and 
not a bad one, to preach the gospel to the heathen. But 
what is the ordinary £300 a year to the great Indian cleri- 
cal “ prizes,’ as Sydney Smith would say? ‘‘ The Pro- 
testant chaplains maintained by government amount to 
twenty-nine; of these nine receive 700 rupees per month, 
or £840 per annum; the rest have 500 rupees per month, 
or £600 a year. They have, besides, 200 rupees per month 
allowance, when on their journeys to visit out stations at 
fixed periods; and if they leave India after seven years’ 
service, have the half-pay of a major, £173 7s. 6d. a year ; 
if they serve ten years, their retiring pension increases to 
the half-pay of a lieutenant-colonel, £200 18s.; if they 
remain eighteen years, three of which may have been fur- 
lough, they have on retiring, the full pay of a lieutenant- 
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colonel, £365 a year.’’ On the other hand, “the salary of 
the few Catholic chaplains allowed hardly ever exceeds 100 
fuaoes a month, or £120 a year; more frequently it is only 
half that sum, or even less, though they have charge of all 
the Catholic soldiers, who, in some regiments, are as 
numerous as the Protestants.”— The Jesuit in India, 
pp. 117, 113. 

The people of India, then, have before them, not only the 
contrast between the unity of Catholic and the diversity of 
Protestant belief ;—between one priesthood who teach one 
dogma, and a vast variety of agents belonging to different 
sects who are at issue with one another about every part of 
Christian doctrine and discipline ; but likewise the contrast 
between poverty, self-denial, the complete abandonment of 
the comforts of this world, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, abundance, the full enjoyment of the domestic tie, 
and all its accompaniments, a considerable social position, 
in fact, the perfection of the comfortable, as it reigns in 
Anglican parsonages and pony carriages. And the people 
of India doubtless draw their conclusion as to which of these 
two is the doctrine of the cross, and which, likewise, the 
road to heaven. ‘‘Vishnou,”’ says Father Strickland, “in 
the Hindoo mythology, came on earth, by a sacrifice of 
which He alone was capable, to save it from certain des- 
truction. He subjected Himself to all the weaknesses and 
miseries of humanity, and toa cruel death, to destroy evil, 
and to make virtue reign...... Yet He is all the time the 
God of all, requiring from his followers faith and love, and 
a true and spiritual worship, a desire of being united to 
Him, self-denial, and a contempt of the world.” The 
Hindoo sacred books “require prayer, fasting, works of 
benevolence, patience in suffering.”’ ‘In honour of their 
false gods, they allow themselves to be suspended from a 
height by iron hooks passed through the muscles of the 
back ; some go almost, or quite, naked, wandering about, 
eating only enough to preserve life, and subsisting on alms ; 
others have made a vow of silence ; some penitents beat 
themselves with whips.’ And “‘ experience has proved that 
missioners, in the interior, must practise the austerities 
displayed by the Hindoo penitents; and, accordingly, they 
dressed, as F’. dei Nobili had first done, in a piece of yellow 
cotton, with wooden sandals ; they lived on rice boiled in 
in water, with a few tasteless vegetables, and sometimes a 
little milk ; they drank nothing but water, often muddy and 
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bad ; and slept on the bare ground, or, at most, on a tiger- 
skin spread on boards, They lived in mud cabins thatched 
with straw, which, in the rainy seasons, were often very 
damp ; and their whole furniture consisted of a few earthen 
vessels, with palm-leaves for plates and dishes.””’ When 
the natural conscience, or the remains of primeval tradition, 
or the stirring of the Divine Word speaks in such a manner 
to the eastern heart, assuredly they will know how to reject 
the spurious and emasculated Christianity presented to 
them by a swarm of agents, who, far from showing con- 
tempt for the comforts of this life, settle down, and occupy 
the country with their wives and families. Surely they will 
recognize likewise in the poor Catholic missionary, and his 
doctrine of the cross expressed in his whole life and 
demeanour, the champion of that truth which still lies at 
the bottom of their own fables, and the ambassadors of that 
God who, “ being rich, for our sakes became poor,” and 
who died to save His creatures, after commanding them to 
** take up their cross, and to follow Him.”’ 

But one observation more we must repeat. It is a 
thought for Catholic hearts to dwell upon, that the Protes- 
tant sects, mainly of England, are now spending by volun- 
tary contributions, £187,000 a year to convert India to 
their respective creeds. It has not been so in former 
times—it was not so fifty, nor, still less, one hundred 
years ago. Whatever may be the use made of this large 
sum in India (a question into which we have now no time 
to enter, but on which, we imagine, much may be said, 
and not a little is suggested by a perusal of the Protestant 
Reviewer’s summary of missionary operations, and their 
results,) at least, we doubt not, that this sum is raised by 
many an act of self-denial, and accompanied by many a 
fervent prayer from the poorer members of these various 
societies, and we doubt not that, from such alms and such 
prayers, a blessing will come to the givers. It may be 
that God, by this increase of charity and zeal for the 
heathen, is preparing these sects themselves for conversion 
to the Catholic faith, and the possession of the unspeakable 
blessing of Catholic unity and truth. And while we hope 
this, we hope, likewise, that their liberality will be a spur 
to the supporters of Catholic missions, and that “ the 
Jesuit in India” will no longer be suffered to die prema- 
turely for want of the mere necessaries of life, nor to 
languish on the payment of a shilling a day. 
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Art. V.—Journal of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Greece , 
with Notes and an Appendia on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By James’ 
Lairp Patrersoy, M.A. Dolman. 1852. 


r the books of foreign travel which issue periodically 
from the British press, it is impossible not to re- 
mark how completely our national mind has contrived to 
stamp upon the great majority of them that which is, per- 
haps, the most marked but most unattractive feature of 
its own character. We mean that our countrymen, almost 
without exception, have gone abroad apparently with the 
fixed resolution of seeing as much and believing as little as 
possible ; that, for the most part, they have deliberately 
commenced their wanderings with one single first principle 
already fixed upon their minds; viz., that in all the wide 
world there is no country but England which, by any pos- 
sibility, can claim to be called great or good ina moral 
or religious point of view; and that especially those coun~ 
tries which acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the 
Holy See are, of necessity, and for ever must be, sunk in the 
very lowest depths of moral degradation. Hence it is that 
they return from Italy, or Spain, or Belgium, as the case 
may be, with the old stories of ‘‘ignorance,’”’ “ idolatry,” 
and “‘ priesteraft’’ on their lips, and with their ideas as 
contracted, and their minds as richly stored with “ reli- 
gious”’ prejudice as ever. Each summer they leave the 
harbour of Folkestone or Southampton, with an indelible 
impression on their minds that the foreign lands which 
they are about to visit are, at the best, but scenes of puerile 
superstition and useless mummeries, if not of things far 
worse than these: or,—if they have imbibed any portion of 
the spirit of Mr. Hobart Seymour and the Anglican 
Homilies,—they go forth upon their wanderings in the full 
expectation (which they would not for one moment have 
disappointed) of finding their Christian neighbours sunk 
far below the average run of heathen nations in the scale 
of religious belief, and debased by the universal commis- 
sion of *‘ most hideous and damnable idolatry.’’ In fact 
we say, without concealment or fear of contradiction, that 
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on no portion of our modern literature has the cold unbe- 
lieving mind of English Protestantism fixed its stamp more 
effectually in our day, than on those books which from 
time to time relate the visits of our countrymen to foreign 
lands. To other subjects, indeed, such as the heathen 
antiquities or geological strata of some distant region, its 
mines and mineral productions, its arts and sciences, its 
canals, its currency, its agriculture, and commerce, its poets 
and painters, the drainage of its towns and the fortifica- 
tion of its castles, its ancient legends and traditions (so 
they be not religious ones), its literary associations and 
historical recollections—to subjects such as these they 
have not closed their eyes; and on them, therefore, they 
will dwell with an accuracy of research and of philo- 
sophic statement commensurate with the real or sup- 
posed importance of the matter in hand; nay, they will 
throw themselves, heart and soul, into each topic of local 
interest, and invest each physical object that is worthy of 
notice, with an adventitious glow of colouring; as if it 
were to shew that, in such matters at all events, they are 
above the narrow feelings and insular prejudices of Eng- 
lishmen, and can exhibit an uncontracted range of enlarged 
and cosmopolitan sympathies. But when religion, in any 
shape or form, or any object which may chance to be ever 
so remotely connected with God or his saints, comes be- 
fore them, all their interest vanishes ; it becomes a thing 
of little moment or importance, to be quietly ignored or 
set aside at will; and, as religion 1s quite a secondary 
affair to the Protestant mind, a thing very good in its 
way, perhaps, but suitable to one day only out of seven, 
they possibly feel that, so far from having done religion an 
injustice, they have given it all the prominence which 
it deserves at their hands, when they have summarily 
dispatched it in one well-turned paragraph, with a pointed 
sneer at the credulity, priestcraft, and superstition of foreign 
nations, and one or two complacent remarks of self-gra- 
tulation upon their own birthright as free-born English- 
men and Protestants. And as such is the case not merely 
with those whose travels have been confined to Europe, 
but with such also as have penetrated to the birthplace 
of Christianity, we fear that there is much truth in the 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Patterson in his preface, where 
he remarks, that “‘the visitors to the East who have re- 
cently put forth ingenious and brilliant accounts of their 
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travels, have been mostly such as thought they were doing 
a service to society by throwing a certain air of intelligent 
contempt over the sacred places of Palestine.” “ It is 
pretty nearly agreed,’’ he continues, “‘ among such writers, 
and their numerous readers, that the less they say about 
those sites which owe their celebrity to a dogma tacitly 
withdrawn from the creed of modern ‘ philosophical ’ 
Protestants, the better service will they render to the 
advance of intellect, and the more quietly will mankind 
drop a belief now so nearly exploded among them as is 
that of the Incarnation.”’ 

We need hardly, then, remark how welcome must be 
a volume which can truly be said to form an exception to 
the sweeping censure which we have passed above on our 
books of modern travel. We must confess, and we willingly 
admit, as Mr. Patterson observes, that ‘‘modern literature 
hardly presents the record of a tour to the East which has 
been undertaken, not in the spirit of scepticism, but tn that 
of faith.’ We would even extend his observation further, 
so as to include other “‘ tours’’ besides those whose scene 
lies in “‘the East.’’? We believe that we are not overstating 
facts when we say that, with the exception of Father 
Faber’s “‘ Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches,” 
and Mr. Allies’* celebrated “ Journal in France,’’ the 
author of a “ Tour in the East,’”’ is the only individual 
within the last ten years, who has published the record of 
a journey abroad “ undertaken not in the spirit of scepti- 
cism, but of faith.’”” We thank him for it; and we feel 
sure that our readers, as soon as they are introduced to the 
book itself, will agree with us in our estimate of its value, 
and will feel the interest which necessarily attaches to 





* Both of these works, as our readers probably remember, were 
published while their authors were still Protestants; that by the Very 
Rev. Father Faber appeared in 1842, and Mr. Allies’ Journal in 1850, 
High-Church principles being in the ascendant with the nation in 
the former year, Mr. Faber’s book was visited with no episcopal 
censure, though it presents some unsparing remarks about the 
short comings of the Anglican Establishment, In 1850 ‘ Trac- 
tarianism” had reached its culminating point, and was rapidly on 
the decline; the national will had expressed itself against it in 
language that could not be mistaken. Dr, Wilberforce of Oxford, 
therefore, condemned Mr. Allies’ Journal, and forbade it to be re- 
published. Such is Anglicanism. 
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sacred scenes treated in so sacred and reverential a manner 
as that which Mr. Patterson has adopted in his descrip- 
tions. It is not to be imagined that in any one of the 
three books above mentioned as partaking of ‘‘ the spirit 
of faith,’ there is to be detected any attempt at copying 
secondhand from its fellows, or, in fact, any other same- 
ness than that which arises from the common priuciple of 
faith which has animated each author in his turn. As the 
poet has it— 
‘** Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum.” 


Each of them preserves his own idiosyncracy throughout : 
Father Faber appeals to the feelings of his reader, and 
astonishes him with brilliant flashes of poetical description 
and wonderful discernment of the happiest analogies be- 
tween nature and religion; in fact, his book is the book of 
a poet. On the other hand, Mr. Allies is far more prac- 
tical and homely, and, in a certain sense, more English, 
in his way of arranging facts carefully, and then drawing 
his inferences from them by a methodical process, which 
Father Faber’s rapid mind will not wait to perform for 
itself, but at once rejects as tedious and unnecessary. And 
hence, while the impression left upon the mind by the 
former work is the misfortune of living in the dull, cold 
Nineteenth Century in England, and a corresponding 
yearning after a return to the medizeval condition of Chris- 
tendom, the Journal of Mr. Allies leads the reader by the 
more tedious process of individual conviction, to the more 
simple and more healthy conclusion that, if the plain facts 
and practical working of the Catholic system be any argu- 
ment at all, they are certain proofs, to the thinking mind, 
that that system is exclusively divine. 

But Mr. Patterson’s present work is different from both 
of these. As might be expected, he is far less dreamy 
and ideal, less highly wrought and poetical, than Father 
Faber; while, on the other hand, he is less systematic, and 
abounds less in the minutie of details than Mr. Allies. 
Upon the whole, however, we are disposed to think that, 
in its own way and in its own sphere, his “‘Tour,”’ if widely 
read, will be found to be no less valuable than either of the 
books with which we have compared it. It has enough of 
system for all practical purposes: there is a moral unity 
discoverable throughout, a unity which pervades the book, 
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and which will force itself upon the attention of all intel- 
ligent readers. Whatever be the subject on which he is 
touching, be it by sea or by land, the temple of an Egyp- 
tian idol, or the tomb of a Jewish patriarch, or of a Mem- 
luke king; be it a mosque or a pyramid, a day in the 
desert, or a night spent upon tie Nile, one and all, in some 
way or other, are brought in with a religious purpose, 
viewed through a religious medium, and almost insensibly 
referred to a religious standard—a fact which our readers 
will, doubtless, think the more remarkable, as when Mr. 
Patterson first went abroad, and even after he had finished 
half his tour, he was still external to the one true Fold. 
But we are anticipating the order of events a little. 

When Mr. Patterson set out upon his journey to the 
East, he was still a High-Church Anglican. But, as 
“High Churchism”’ is quite a matter of degree,* a mere 
comparative or relative term, implying in itself no fixed 
standard of belief or practice whatever, it will be necessary, 
for the satisfaction of our readers, to say first a few words 
as to the exact mental position which he then held among 
that portion of Her Majesty’s State Clergy which calls itself 
“Catholic.”? He went abroad, then, just at the moment 
when the Gorham decision was pending over the unhappy 
heads of himself and his brethren. But he was something 
in advance of most members of his party. The mooting of 
the baptismal question, in any shape or form, had already 
made him dissatisfied with the position of a church which 
possessed no ultimate ecclesiastical authority to define its 
own faith, and to enforce it on its own members. He knew 
from Holy Scripture, and he felt in the craving of his own 
moral nature, the need of a visible church, to apply to man 
the grace of God through the instrumentality of sacraments, 
and to teach all revealed truth with divine authority ; and, 
above all, he felt the essential oneness of that visible church, 
wherever or whatever it might be. He regarded the Eng- 
lish Church, then, as only a smaller branch of that one 





* So much so is this the case that we have heard the following 
story from Anglican lips: ‘‘ You call me a‘ Puseyite,’ and a ‘ High 
Church’ Tractarian ; but what do you mean by this?” asked an 
Oxford rector of his friend. “ Why really I cannot exactly define 
what I mean.” “ Neither can I,” was the reply. ‘Every body 
now-a-day gives these names to a neighbour who happens to believe 
a litile more than himself,” The account is not far from the truth, | 
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body ; and, therefore, he could respect its decisions only 
just so far as they were in conformity with the voice of 
those other (supposed) branches, the aggregate of which, to 
him, made up the whole body of Christ. But he was far 
from being contented with this theory. It would not stand 
the test of common sense, or of every-day facts. To use 
his own words, 


“It was to escape from so impossible a state of spirit and mind as 
that through which, in one direction or another, the thinking Chris- 
tianity of England is now working its way......... that I set out for 
Jerusalem. The universal Church of God was indeed ever present 
at the very doors; but I knew it not. An inexorable national 
tradition, and the teaching of men better and wiser than myself, 
veiled and disguised its sacred entrance........My hope in the then 
state of my belief, was that I should find support for ‘ High Church’ 
views in the religious state of the East. Never was there a more 
signal mistake.” 


Accordingly, towards the end of the year 1840, Mr. 
Patterson tells us that he started for the East by way of 
Germany and the Adriatic. At once he carries us to the 
Cathedral of Cologne, with its nave ‘‘ almost as bare and 
unreligious as that of an English Cathedral,’’ and gives 
us, in quick succession, some truly Catholic and correct 
remarks on the ‘‘ wholesome thoughts” naturally bred by 
the sight of ‘ sacred relics ;’’ on the “ faith’’ of Raffaelle, 
on the Madonna of San Sisto (p. 4.), and on the outward 
signs of Catholicity, presented on every side, upon crossing 
the Austrian frontier (p. 5.), together with some sound ob- 
servations on the baneful influence of a national state 
religion (p. 7.). We regret that we cannot spare sufficient 
space or time to introduce our readers to the Pius Verein, 
or church Union at Neisse, to which he paid avisit. It will 
suffice to say of the latter, that it is a branch of an asso- 
ciation which is now spreading through Germany, and 
which has for its end the emancipation of the Catholic 
Church in those parts from state usurpations. The coun- 
try is mapped out into districts for this purpose; and in 
each city officers are placed to form and to manage local 
unions, in correspondence with each other. They are not 
erected without episcopal authority, and still less in de- 
fiance of it; but each Verein enjoys the full countenance 
and favour of its own diocesan, and of the Holy See through 
him. Mr. Patterson’s animated and graphic account of a 
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meeting of the Neisse Verein (pp. 7-14.) at which he and 
his friends were present, will be read with especial interest 
by all Catholics who care to know the fact that the Church 
has rights to vindicate abroad as well as in England, and 
to learn the means whereby she is accomplishing that holy 
work; as well as by those Anglicans who, being mem- 
bers of self-constituted ‘‘ Church Unions” here, under 
the plea of defending their “ Church”’ against state en- 
croachments, are setting up one department of the state 
in antagonism to the rest, and vainly endeavouring to en- 
force their own peculiar views and speculations on that de- 
partment, as the exclusive doctrine of the entire body. 

Mr. Patterson and his friend, the Rev. Mr. W. . 
(whose name at full length does not figure in these pages), 
went abroad, fully possessed in their minds with a belief 
that they were respectively a deacon and a priest of the 
Anglican branch of the Catholic Church. So they took 
abroad with them a portable altar-stone, duly consecrated 
by episcopal hands. At Vienna, which was the next stage 
of their journey, they purchased the necessary Catholic 
vestments for offering the Holy Sacrifice, and went on their 
way, armed with commendatory letters in Latin from the 
Anglican Bishop of Brechin,* addressed to “ all orthodox 








* It is really amusing to a Catholic to observe how entirely the 
Christians in the East, and, indeed, in every part of the West, 
ignore the lofty pretensions of the pigmy Church of England. Of. 
course, an Englishman puts this down to ignorance; he stares 
with astonishment when he finds that prelates who sit in the House 
of Lords, live in fine palaces, and erjoy princely incomes, are 
entirely unknown to and unrecognized by Eastern and Western 
Christendom alike. We cannot forbear to put before our readers 
an amusing anecdote, exactly to the point, which we take from Mr. 
Curzon’s “ Monasteries of the Levant” (pp. 334-337.). “I presented 
the letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury. It was received in due 
form, and, after a short explanatory exordium, was read aloud to 
the Patriarch (of Constantinople)...... ..- ‘And who,’ quoth the 
Patriarch, the supreme Head and Primate of the Greek Church, 
‘who is the Archbishop of Canterbury ?? ‘What?’ said I, a little 
astonished at the question. ‘Who is this Archbishop?’ said he. 
‘Why, the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ ‘ Archbishop of what ?’ 
said the Patriarch. ‘Canterbury,’ said I. ‘Oh! ah! yes, and 
who is he ?? Here all my English friends and myself were taken 
aback sadly: we had not imagined that the high priest before us 
could be ignorant of such a matter as the one in question. The 
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and Catholic Bishops ;’’—letters, by the way, in the effi- 
cacy of which they seem to have felt but little confidence ; 
for Mr. Patterson confesses that, although they had some 
vague idea of presenting them to Oriental Bishops, they 
knew well that “ those in communion with Rome would 
return to them but one answer’ (p. 71.) However, on they 
went towards the East, with their altar and letters com- 
mendatory, and their heavy misgivings, and their sets of 
ecclesiastical vestments; and leaving Laybach and 
Trieste, they took a steamer from the latter port, whence, 
coasting by Corfu, and Ithaca, and Crete, of old ‘‘ nobilem 
centum urbibus,”’ they reached Alexandria; but not, how- 
ever, until one of them had first met with a strange omen of 
his future destiny, by dropping overboard his English 
Bible and Prayer-book into the sea. The loss, however, 
does not seem to have caused them much concern. 

Once fairly arrived in Egypt, our friends lost no time in 
uniting another pursuit with what Mr. Patterson rather 





Patriarch of the Greek Church, the successor of Gregory Nazianzen, 
St. John Chrysostom, and the heresiarch Nestorius, seemed not to 
be aware that there was any other denomination of Christians 
besides those of his own Church and the Church of Rome......... 
We explained, and said that the Archbishop of Canterbury was a 
man eminent for his great learning (!) and his Christian virtues ; 
that he was Primate and Chief of the great (?) reformed Church of 
England, and a person of such high degree that he ranked next to 
the blood royal: that from time immemorial the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was the great dignitary who placed the crown upon the 
head of our kings—those kings whose powers swayed the destinies 
of Europe and the world ; and that this present Archbishop and 
Primate had himself placed the crown upon the head of William IV.; 
and that he would also soon crown our young queen. ‘ Well,’ re- 
plied the Patriarch, ‘but how is that ? How can it happen that 
the head of your Church is only an Archbishop ? whereas I, the 
Patriarch, command other patriarchs, and under them Archbishops, 
and other dignitaries of the Church ? How can those things be ? 
I cannot write an answer to the letter of the Archbishop of—of—’ 
‘Of Canterbury said I.’ ‘Yes, of Canterbury: for I do not see 
how he who is only an Archbishop can by any possibility be the 
head of a Christian hierarchy. But as you come from the British 
Embassy, J will give you my letters as you desire, which will ensure 
your reception into every monastery which acknowledges the supre- 
macy of the orthodox faith of the Patriarch of Constantinople’ ” 
Commentary is superfluous here. 
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happily terms “the penetration of the Asian mystery ;” 
7. e., the solution of the question as to the Catholicity of 
the soi-disant “ orthodox Greek Church.’” The many 
objects of classical interest with which Egypt abounds,— 
Pompey’s Pillar, the Nile, the Catacombs, and last, but 
not least, the Pyramids—were each visited by them in turns; 
and perhaps the most happy parts of his descriptions are 
those in which he places before us these venerable monu- 
ments of antiquity, or deciphers the traces of Christian, or 
Egyptian, or Moorish architecture. And hereby he has 
shown us that it is possible to unite, in foreign travels, the 
two characters of the scholar and the Christian. It is not 
necessary, for example, because he has gone out into the 
East hunting after the true Church, to forget the ancient 
glory and interest of Egypt, centuries anterior to the Chris- 
tian era; and, therefore, while his pen glows with true 
Catholic zeal at the very mention of the name of the great 
Alexandrian patriarch, St. Athanasius, he does not ignore 
the majesty of the eternal pyramids, or lay aside his Oxford 
recollections of the dear pages of old Herodotus. Far from 
it: itis quite true that, from first to last, as we have said, he 
endeavours as far as possible to view every object of classi- 
cal interest in its bearings on Holy Scripture, and in rela- 
tion to the Christian Church. He rejoices to make his 
architectural knowledge, or the mention of any incidental 
eastern custom, bear, in some way or other, on sacred lore. 
In fact, as he has gone abroad in the character, not only 
of a scholar but a Christian, he has taken care to do justice 
to both. . And this he has done by keeping them in their 
true relative positions ; for, unlike the rest of modern tra- 
vellers,* both literature and art with him are but the hand- 
maids toreligion. As a specimen of the way in which Mr, 
Patterson has most happily blended together the above 
merits, we venture to extract the following passage for our 
readers :— 


“Early to-day we went off......to visit the excavated tombs. 
They are not very remarkable, being mummy-pits for the most part. 





* One cannot help remarking how entirely this is the case ; for 
instance, with Mr. Curzon’s “ Visit to the Levant,” and Lord 
Lindsay's “ Letters from from the East.” The standard with the 
former gentleman is the picturesque, the antique, and the curious ; 
and eastern lands, in his eyes, derive an equal interest from having 
been the homes of heretics or saints, 
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One temple was curious; and, being the first which we saw in 
Upper Egypt, I shall describe it. A long and narrow pylon or 
portal, the front and sides decorated with hieroglyphics, led into the 
first ante-chamber (prondos), an oblong transept supported on rows 
of square pillars. Next was the passage, or small chamber, leading 
to the naos, the nave, or hall of assembly for the worshippers ; and 
beyond this is the shrine, or adytum, containing the idol. After 
these is a triple adytum, where triads of deities were worshipped. 
The chief idols are usually sitting in their adyte ; but their effigies 
occur again and again in the hieroglyphics which cover the wall. 
Here, Anubis is the chief idol. The figures, faces, and gestures of 
the human creatures represented, are singularly like those of the 
present Egyptians, though the race is a different one. ....It seems as 
though the remarkable originality of the country impresses a type 
on its successive occupants. The roofs of these excavated temples 
are usually segmental vaults, painted in diapers, stars, &c., of silver 
and gold. In the floor of the chamber are tombs, and occasionally 
deep shafts for sepulture. Among the animals’ bones we found the 
tibia of aman; which, I suppose shows that the hereditary keepers 
of the sacred animals (meledoni, as Herodotus calls them) were 
buried with them.. ... Of Christian occupation, there seemed but few 
traces here. These grottos, however, we occupied by Christian 
anchorites in primitive times. In one tomb we thought that we 
could trace, on a projecting ledge in a corner, some sort of bema, or 
pulpit, whence the recluse John, living in this solitude, swayed the 
destiny of the empire, and the great Theodosius waited on his words 
before he undertook the war on which his destiny depended. There 
is a local tradition, not guaranteed by any great authority, I believe, 
to the effect, that our blessed Lord and his Mother sought a peaceful 
retreat at Siout in their pilgrimage into Egypt.” 


It is our purpose, in these pages, to regard Mr. Patter- 
son’s tour, as far as possible, in a religious point of view; 
but we must make an exception in favour of his description 
of the pyramids, which we venture to lay before our readers, 
as exhibiting some exceedingly graphic touches. Often 
and often as the pyramids have been described, we think 
that their main features have been rarely sketched in a 
more interesting and scholar-like spirit, than in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“T made an attempt to sketch the sphinx, and we then rode up 
to the extreme south of this wonderful group of pyramids ; and 
sitting on the furthest west of the three small ones which flank the 
third (or Mycerinus’) pyramid, read our ‘‘ Murray” before we visited 
them. These small pyramids have all been opened, but only one 
(the centre one) is now accessible, and does not present anything of 
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sufficient interest to tempt one to crawl down the shaft, which is 
very steep and dusty. We walked round the third pyramid, which 
anywhere but here would be esteemed enormous, and speculated on 
the great masses of granite which lie about it still, and formed its 
casing up to the middle, as Herodotus and Diodorus say. There is 
nothing apparent to contradict this ; but the effect, one would think, 
was hardly so good as those authors say, if it was thus piebald. 
This pyramid was opened by Col. Howard Vyse in 1837, and amply 
repaid the great labour he bestowed on it. The large chamber it 
contains was found, with the body of the king (Mycerinus) in its 
Sarcophagus, intact. It is approached by a descending passage 
leading from the floor of a chamber into which the entrance pas- 
sage leads, and which is, I suppose, under the apex ; if so, it would 
seem that this first chamber was intended to mislead intruders with 
the notion that they had reached the real tomb. A body, now in 
the British Museum, was found somewhere near this, which would 
confirm the idea that this was the tomb of the founder, and pre- 
serve the real body from injury. The account given by the priests 
at Memphis to Herodotus of the tomb of Amasis, exemplifies the use 
of these precautions. He says that Cambyses, in his furious mood, 
dragged from the tomb the body of Amasis, and insulted and mal- 
treated it; but the priests assured the historian that the body so 
outraged was not that of Amasis, but of one which he had had buried 
in the immediate entrance of the tomb (év puxw tis Onxns ws 
paidvora, Herod. II.), having been warned by an oracle of the vio- 
lence intended to his body. ‘Tuhis, I suppose, therefore, to have 
been so unusual a practice with these monarchs. The roof of the 
great chamber, as usual, is formed of huge stones resting against 
each other in the middle. In a small chamber, to which you descend 
by a few steps on the left as you leave the great chamber, is a row 
of deep recesses, about five feet high by three broad, and eight or 
nine in length, which must have been intended to contain mummies. 
I suppose those of the king’s house who died during his life ; for I 
conclude that, at his death and entombment, the tomb was perma- 
nently closed. Indeed, it would be impossible, without breaking 
them, to remove the granite portcullises which closed the pas- 
sages, 


_ Again, as to the peculiar nature of the ancient supersti- 
tion of Egypt, and the analysis of its origin, he says, re- 
ferring to the idol statues at Abou Simbel : 


“I fancy the Egyptian gods and their demi-gods, and heroes, 
were rather foul than cruel demons. Certainly Egypt is called the 
‘house of bondage;’ but, as it is the type of the bondage of sin, so 
in fact its slavery seems to have been borne not unwillingly by 
many. Pharaoh’s cruelty, one would think, must have been tem- 
pered by a kind of indulgence, or the Israelites would not so speedi- 
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ly have longed for a return to Egypt and its ‘flesh-pots’ and plen- 
tiful food, at the first pressure of trial in the wilderness. It is con- 
sonant, too, with the character of this land and climate, that the 
nation should feign its gods propitiable by immorality, just as it is 
with that of northern lands to suppose such as would be placable by 
bloodshed and cruelty to their enemies. The denunciations of 
Israel’s idolatry, under the name of ‘ fornication,’ by the prophets, 
thus appear to have been more than mere appropriateness of simile. 
Hosea (Osee), whose whole prophecy is framed on this likeness, re- 
peatedly alludes to the connection between unclean rites of idol- 
worship and the captivity in Egypt.”—pp. 105-6, 


We hasten, however, to lay before our readers, in Mr. 
Patterson’s own words, the casual event, (if we may so 
speak,) which seems, in the Providence of God, to have 
hastened on the steps of our travellers to Jerusalem, and to 
have enabled them to cast away the last of those cords 
which bound them to that “‘essentially maimed and abnor- 
mal condition of the local and national Christianity,”’ 
which is represented by Anglicanism and the Greek schis- 
matics, and to find that for which they had so long been 
searching, (to use their own words) at the very “ birth- 
place of Christianity, and the cradle of its Lord.” 


“We reached Girgeh...... We walked up to the Catholic convent, 
and were most kindly received by the Franciscan missionary. He 
had with him a friend who lives about three hours from here, and 
seemed a very intelligent and well-informed person, and, like the 
father himself, an Italian. We saw the church....and then went 
up and sat sometime with the padre in his room. Of course, one of 
the first questions was, whether we were Catholics: we answered 
in the affirmative ; and the padre asked whether we were priests, 
as he had heard that mass was celebrated on board our boat. [ 
said that W . was a priest and celebrated, (such was the expres- 
sion current among the Tractarians for the communion service, 
which they use more frequently than is usual among Protestants,) 
upon which he begged us to stay, and that W——. should celebrate 
in his church. He also asked me whether he had the licence to 
celebrate from Rome or from his Archbishop.” 





We feel that it is far better to give to our readers the 
simple remark of Mr. Patterson himself on this “ Trac- 
tarian Dilemma,” than to offer any comments of our own 
upon it: 

‘* All this convinces us that it is absolutely necessary in future to 
renounce the name of Catholic in our intercourse with Catholics, 
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who, of course, cannot conceive persons out of communion with 
them taking it. The distraction of mind which our false position 
(entirely unintentionally taken) created, prevented us from carrying 


away much of the interesting conversation we had with the padre.” 
—pp. 136-7. 


We fear that our readers will now wish to hasten on with 
Mr. Patterson to Jerusalem, and to learn what was the 
dénouement of the providential conversation with the good 
padre at Girgeh. We must beg them, then, to fancy 
themselves transported at once over the leagues of sandy 
desert, through which our Anglican pilgrims found in the 
Roman “ Itinerarium,”’ and the “‘ Gradual Psalms,’’ more 
welcome companions to lighten the fatigues and burden 
of the day, than the Protestant Prayer Book of our insu- 
lar and national religion, manufactured only and expressly 
for “‘ Home Service,’’ and whose scanty contents they 
consequently found to be inapplicable to the wants of foreign 
climates and distant localities. We therefore hasten on at 
once to the “ Arrival at Jerusalem.” 


“ Tuesday in Holy Week, I (most unworthily) had the privilege, 
never sufficiently to be esteemed, of seeing the Holy City. We set 
forward soon after sunrise, and walked in advance of the camels 
over the hills which intervened between us and our longed-for end. 
When we reached the brow of the third of these, we were told that 
we should see Jerusalem; but, on turning the angle of a wall, we 
found yet another crest intervening. Strung up as we were to the 
utmost pitch of expectation, this respite was only the source of its 
renewal to a painful degree, At length the moment arrived—we 
stumbled over the last few paces of the hills’ crest, and the long 
line of the battlements of Jerusalem emerged from the valley be- 
neath our eyes. A few paces forward to assure us of the truth, and 
then we fell to the ground ; and while a crowd of thoughts laboured 
within me, I strove to collect them into an act of praise and thanks- 
giving. We struck off from the road among some palm trees. 
When we spoke again, one said, ‘ Praise be to God! the other, ‘I 
fear to go on!’ and so we walked on in silence, gazing (should a 
Christian be ashamed to confess it?) with eyes dimmed by tears of 
joy, on the walls and towers of the holiest place of earth.”* 





* With this description compare the corresponding portion of 
Mr. Curzon’s work, to which we have referred to so often. “ It was 
curious to observe the different effects which our approach to Jeru- 
salem had upon the various persons who composed our party. A 
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Our pilgrims are now in Jerusalem, and we must ima- 
gine them safely established in the Casa Nuova, or new 
Guest-House of the Franciscan convent; to the fathers of 
which order, as our readers are probably aware, is en- 
trusted the hereditary care of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. ‘T'o adescription of all the sacred scenes which 
they visited in the holy city, Mr. Patterson devotes nine 
weeks of residence there, and no less than between 70 or 
80 pages of his 8vo. volume; a larger portion of time and 
paper, we believe, than most modern Protestant travellers 
think it necessary to devote to a place of such inferior in- 
terest, and so second-rate in importance, as “ the holiest 
place of earth.” * — 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at least in its out- 
ward features of architecture, &c., has been so often des- 
cribed, that our author very wisely passes on in medias 
ves, to speak of the holy slab which covers the stone of 
unction, or stone on which the body of our Lord was 
anointed to the burying by St. Joseph of Arimathea, and 
the holy women; and also the stone marking the place 
supposed to have been occupied by the women and disci- 





Christian pilgrim, who had joined us on the road, fell down upon his 
knees and kissed the holy ground : two others embraced each other, 
and congratulated themselves that they had lived tosee Jerusalem. 
As for us Franks we both sat upright on our horses, and stared and said 
nothing; whilst around us the more natural children of the East 
wept for joy, and, as in the army of the Crusaders, the word Jeru- 
salem! Jerusalem! was repeated from mouth to mouth. But we, 
who consider ourselves civilized and superior beings, repressed our emo- 
tions : we were above showing that we participated in the feelings 
of our barbarous companions. As for myself, I would have got off 
my horse and walked barefoot towards the gate, as some did, if I 
had dared ; but I was in fear of being laughed at for my absurdity, 
and I therefore sat fast in my saddle.’’—pp. 167-8. And such is the 
way in which the cold and miserable Protestant system of Eng- 
land teaches even the betier class of its adherents to disguise their 
emotions, and to do violence to feelings dictated alike by nature 
and religion ! 


* Lord Lindsay, for example, in his ‘Letters from the East,” 
dispatches the whole subject of Jerusalem in some ten or a dozen 
pages, written in a very cold and cynical spirit, which throw (as Mr. 
Patterson would say) a certain air of ‘intelligent contempt” on the 
most sacred of all cities. 
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ples, who “stood afar off” looking on the Crucifixion. He 
next passes on to describe the Holy Sepulchre itself, which 
is divided, like almost all the tombs of the Hebrews, into 
an outer and an inner chamber. Into the latter they 
entered, ‘‘ stooping down’’—(like St. Peter and St. John, 
see St. John xx. 5.)—‘‘and found themselves,”’ to use Mr. 
P’s. words, “in a chamber about eight feet square: the 
floor is only the breadth of the door, the remainder on the 
right hand being occupied by the couch or bed (now covered 
with white marble), on which the body of our Lord was 
laid. We entered,” he adds, ‘‘and withdrew upon our 
knees.’’ Next he takes us to the traditionary spot where 
our blessed Lord, after He had risen, first appeared to St. 
Mary Magdalen, when she took Him to be the gardener ; 
to the column of scourging; to the prison where our 
Saviour is said to have been kept while the cross was being 
prepared; the scene of the division of our blessed Lord’s 
garments ; the crypt of the empress Helena; and the cave 
in which, miraculously guided, she found the Cross of our 
Lord. It is refreshing, indeed, to find a Protestant (for 
such was Mr, Patterson up to this time) estimating the con- 
stant traditions of eighteen centuries at their proper value, 
and in reply to the @ priori objection against the probable 
correctness of such traditions, thus urging the @ priort 
argument in favour of them :— 


“Considering what Christianity is, a living, soul-controlling sys- 

it would be a far greater marvel if they (these holy sites) 

were not both accurately ascertained and remembered from gene- 

ration to generation, with a minute carefulness of affection and 

reverence......After all, the balance of probability will always be in 

favour of centuries of general consent rather than individual excep- 
tors.” 


As such were the sentiments with which our author and 
his friend visited the holiest of cities, we cannot wonder, as 
Catholics, that God, in His infinite mercy, was pleased to 
reward them in a special way; though possibly we may 
feel some surprise at the sudden and unlooked-for manner 
in which this reward came to them. In the case of Mr. 
Allies and of Father Faber, the travellers had to undergo 
the misery of returning back to the cold and desolate region 
of Protestant England, to ‘‘ a land of closed churches and 

“hushed bells, of unlighted altars and unstoled priests,’’ 
before they could be undeceived of their paper theory, and 
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feel their minds divested of the fond delusion, which pos- 
sessed them, and led them to cling to the English Protes- 
tant Establishment as a true and living branch of the 
Catholic Church of Christ. 

But, with Mr. Patterson and his friend it was far other- 
wise. No sooner had the question been brought home to 
their consciences, “‘ Are we each really a priest and a 
deacon of the Catholic Church? ”’ than they felt bound to 
acknowledge, that the voice of the eastern and western 
communion, to say nothing of continental Protestants—a 
voice to which nine-tenths of the Anglican body itself bear 
willing witness—was, to say the very least, more likely to 
be true than the mere ipse diwtt of that clique who profess 
Anglo-Catholic opinions. And if such was the case, if, in 
any degree, there be truth in the old proverb which says, 
“vox popult vox Dei,’ then, doubtless, they felt that a 
sure and certain test was afforded them, by which to judge 
whether the Anglican priesthood, altar, sacrifice, and 
Church, were a sham or a reality. ‘‘ If it be a reality,’’ they 
felt, “we cannot shrink from saying mass ;” but they did 
shrink from the good padre’s proposal, and hence they saw 
that their priesthood was a sham—they felt that, upon cross- 
examination, they must give up the imposture. But let us 
give the story in Mr. Patterson’s own words; it will show 
how events apparently the most trivial, under God’s provi- 
dence, suddenly bring about ends the most important, on 
which hang the issues of a soul’s salvation :— 


“On this night (Maunday Thursday) the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is left entirely to the use of Catholics, and the services 
of the mandatum, or washing of the pilgrims’ feet, &c., occupy nearly 
the whole night, and the next day till noon, when the church is again 
opened. We were unaware of this arrangement, and left the church 
after matins. We walked out to Gethsemane, and remained musing 
and conversing concerning the scene which as on this night it had 
witnessed, till sunset surprised us; and the gates of the city being 
closed, we were shut out for the night. It was the hour of the Insti- 
tution of the Blessed Sacrament when we found ourselves excluded 
from the Holy City—a coincidence which, I think, struck us only 
at a later time. ‘The next morning we again tried to enter the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; but the doors were still closed, and 
we remained in the court-yard while the solemn and affecting ser- 
vice of the Adoration of the Cross took place on Calvary itself. I 
know not what change had been at work within our minds, or rather ' 
I knew whence it was ; but this is not the place to speak of such 
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things as pass man’s understanding. So it was, that when we 
returned home, and sat in the stillness of our room till noon, one 
thought was in our minds. We felt that the moment had arrived 
when conviction had done its work, and the call of Providence must 
be obeyed in faith, or, perchance, forfeited for ever. Suffice it to 
say, that about noon-day on Good-Friday, two more souls obeyed 
the call of Him who, when, as at that time, and at that place, He 
was lifted up, began to draw all men unto Him. Without speech or 
concert, the act of submission was made by each severally.” 


Weare obliged, for want of space, to omit the following 
description of the Easter ceremonies of the Church at 
Jerusalem, of the Via Dolorosa, the Mount of Olives, 
Gethsemane,‘and the other sacred spots which Mr. Patter- 
son visited after his conversion. e can only say that, 
though he writes with all the faith and fervour of a new con- 
vert, he shews throughout a well-balanced mind, and 
does not allow himself to be carried away into extravagant 
expressions, with which, however natural they might be to 
the writer at such a place and at such a time, the ordinary 
run even of Catholic readers could scarcely sympathize to 
the full. We think that he has shown his good sense and 
practical wisdom in this respect ; for nothing so completely 
does away with the effect of a book upon the whole moral 
nature of a reader, as the consciousness that it appeals to 
feelings above the level of his own experience, and draws 
too largely on his stock of warm admiration. Weare glad 
to say that he completely vindicates the Catholic body at 
Jerusalem from all share of blame in the profanation of the 
Holy Sepulchre by the Greek schismatics on the occasion 
when the relic of the true cross is exposed to the adoration 
of the Catholics, and carried in procession round the 
church, as well as by the scene enacted at the exhibition of 
the ‘‘miraculous fire’’ on the Holy Saturday of the Greeks. 
But this we pass by, content with the expression of our 
gratitude to Mr. Patterson for having taken the subject up 
and exposed the falsehood of the charge with which Pro- 
testants in general, and Mr. Williams in his “ Holy City’’ 
in particular, seem strangely fond of throwing in the teeth 
of Catholics. As on a previous page we devoted a few lines 
to the description of a Christian traveller’s first distant view 
of Jerusalem, so we will here put on record the one brief sen- 
tence in which Mr. Patterson (now a Catholic, and at rest 
and peace) records the feeling with which he turned his back 
upon the holiest spot on earth, the scene of our blessed 
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Lord’s sufferings, and of his own reception into the one 
true fold of Christ :—‘‘ Father Edwards......accompanied 
us some way out of the gates, and then we said our last 
good-bye. When we got on to the rising ground, whence 
our last view of the Holy City was to be taken, I rode aside 
into a field; and throwing myself from my horse, I cried 
as I used to do twenty years ago.’’—(p. 266.) 

The rest of the book consists of three most interesting 
chapters, which introduce us in turn to the northern dis- 
tricts of the Holy Land about Nazareth, Mount Carmel, 
and Mount Tabor, as well as to Syria, from Lebanon to 
Damascus. And here, as before, we must refer our readers 
to Mr. Patterson’s work itself for their own satisfaction. 
We can only assure them that they will find in its pages a 
very great quantity of information, interesting to every 
reader, and especially to the Catholic. The holy house of 
Nazareth, and the town of Bethel, Cana in Galilee, and the 
Sea of Tiberius, the Mount of Transfiguration, and Damas- 
cus itself, are brought one by one most vividly before our 
eyes ; if not so rapidly as the well-known Panorama of the 
Holy Land, which many of our readers doubtless have 
visited at the Egyptian Hall, Picadilly, yet certainly with 
equal vividness and fidelity. We will only add a fact, 
which we give from personal acquaintance with the indi- 
viduals:—Two Catholic gentlemen, who had just read 
Mr. Patterson’s Tour, but a few weeks since, upon visiting 
the aforesaid panorama, found themselves able to anticipate 
the rapid description given of each succeeding scene, and 
to recognize, without any other aid, almost every object of 
interest from the first to the last. We feel bound to men- 
tion this fact, as it is, after all, the best test of the excellence 
of Mr. Patterson’s journal, as being, what is its least merit, 
a literary work of interest. 

The preface and appendix of most books are condemned 
as uncommonly dull, and probably are very seldom read. 
But we feel bound to make a very strong protest against 
any such rash judgment being passed upon the very valu- 
able appendix which Mr. Patterson has subjoined to his 
volume. We are not sure that, in many respects, it is not 
the most valuable part of the book; and certainly it is, for 
the most part, inferior in interest, in the eye of a Catholic 
reader, to very few portions of his entire work. Owing, in 
a great measure, to our insular and isolated position, and toa 
variety of political and religious circumstances combined, the 
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English nation as a whole, and even the Catholic portion 
of it, are remarkably ignorant of the historical facts and 
details of the Catholic Church in all parts of the east, and 
especially of her relative position to the Greek schismatics. 
We believe that recently, and more especially since the deci- 
sion of the Gorham case, the Oxford school, and many 
Anglicans, or, in other words, the ‘‘ Tractarian’’ portion of 
the community, have been busily and anxiously casting 
their eyes upon the Photian schism, or (to use the current 
phrase) the Orthodox Kastern Church, in the hope that in 
it they may find a harbour of refuge from the Erastian ten- 
dencies of the Protestant Establishment, which they see to 
be developing themselves day by day with a fearful rapidity. 
We believe that the High-Church party, though upon what 
principle we do not know, expressed the very warmest sym- 
pathy with the Rev. Mr. Morpheinos, when the Greek 
Church was opened in London Wall some three years 
since; though they feel, to say the least, somewhat less 
warmly towards their brethren of that Western Church, of 
which they claim to be a branch. We believe that at that 
time the Tractarians were so keen in their pursuit of Catho- 
lic unity, that they fondly looked forward to the time when 
they, reformed Anglican Episcopalians, should, forsooth, be 
admitted on the same day to preach in St. Barnabas, Pim- 
lico, the Greek church in London wall, and St. Mary’s, 
Moorfields! It was in some such frame of mind that Mr. 
Patterson, then a deacon of the Establishment, left the 
shores of England on his journey to the East in 1848. But 
the first practical view of the state of things in the East, 
and the first real and bond jide investigation into its abstract 
position, convinced him very speedily that the Greek Church, 
though possessed of certain privileges of which the Anglican 
Church is utterly destitute, could make out no substantial 
case to justify her antagonistic attitude towards the See of 
Rome. And, ashe set out with the special view of ascer- 
taining the facts of the eastern bodies of Christians who 
continue separated from the Holy See by reason of heresy, 
or schism, or both, we feel, in the facts which he has gleaned 
and collected in his appendix, a confidence which we should 
— to bestow on the data given by ordinary travel- 
ers. 

His Appendix, then, consisting of the formidable amount 
of nearly 90 pages, is divided into four chapters; the two 
last of which are devoted to an accurate description of the 
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holy places of Palestine, with a list of Indulgences granted 
by the Holy Father to those who make the pilgrimages to 
that land, where He, who redeemed us with His own 
Blood, became Incarnate for us, and lived and died. Upon 
these chapters, valuable as they are to every Catholic, it is 
not our intention to offer any comment of our own. But 
as to the first and second chapters of the Appendix, which 
present us with a most fair and elaborate account of the 
Catholics and Separatists of the East, we feel that we 
ought not to dispatch them so summarily. We shall, 
therefore, attempt to draw from Mr. Patterson’s stores 
such outlines of the condition of both the one and the other 
body, that our Catholic and Protestant readers may judge 
each system for themselves, by those “ fruits’’ to which our 
Blessed Lord Himself has taught us to look as tests of a 
true and false religion. 

First, then, we will take a glance, and possibly some- 
thing more, at the Separatists or Schismatics of the East, 
who, one by one, have fallen from Catholic unity. Let us 
give a catalogue of them in Mr. Patterson’s words: 


“ They are the Greeks, the Armenians, the Jacobites, or Syrian 
Monophysites, the Copts and Abyssinians, or Egyptian and African 
Monophysites, and the Nestorians. The leading heresy of the 
Greeks is the denial of the twofold procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and of the Pope’s divinely appointed Supremacy........The chief 
error of the Nestorians is the denial of the substantial and insepa- 
rable union of the two natures of God and Man, in the Person of our 
Blessed Lord, and the consequent rejection of the title ‘ Mother 
of God’ (Ocozexos,) as applied by the Church to our Lady. That of 
the other sects is the denial that the same two natures, though in- 
separably united to the Person of our Blessed Lord, yet remain 
distinct and not confounded as two natures in Him. These errors 
have......been distinctly and by name condemned by the Church, 
duly assembled under her Head in General Councils, at Florence in 
1441, at Chalcedon in 451, and at Ephesus in 431, respectively. 
Besides these sects, there is to be found here and there, combining 
now with one and now with another of them, a sect so various, so 
undefined, so multiplied, that it defies anything like a brief analy- 
sis ; 1 mean the Protestant. Their leading heresy is the denial of 
all authority in matters spiritual, and hence......they adhere to no 
fixed doctrine, but as the phrase is ‘agree to differ’ upon all: for 
some even deny the principle ou which the majority agree, and as- 
cribe authority to such different persons or things as they choose.” 
(pp. 423—5.) 


In the above extract, Mr. Patterson has just contrived to 
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* hit off’ the leading features of the Eastern Schismatics 
and the Protestant sects; and as “charity begins at 
home,”’ so shall our sketch of these bodies begin with those 
who are most identified with the national religion of Eng- 
land. It is quite clear that, except in their opposition to 
the Papal Supremacy, there is no one single point on which 
the Protestant religion agrees with the faith of the Eastern 
Christians. Protestantism is essentially of Northern and 
Teutonic origin: it never could have taken rise in the 
Greek or Eastern mind; the latter is far too philosophical 
and logical in its composition, too ‘‘ speculatively consis- 
tent,”’ to fall in with such a—shall we say “‘ system,’’ or— 
*‘chaos,”’ as that which Protestantism presents. Protes- 
tantism in the Kast is mainly supported by English clergy- 
men and English funds: it is, we suppose, tolerably well 
represented in the person of Dr. Samuel Gobat, whose pre- 
sence as Bishop within the walls of the holy city is the re- 
sult of a somewhat strange, but not illicit, union between 
the English establishment and the king of Prussia.* The 
terms upon which the said Dr, Gobat, as representative of 
her majesty’s spiritual supremacy, (whatever it may be, and 
however {acquired) in Jerusalem, Egypt, and Abyssinia, is 
enjoined to bear himself towards the Oatholics and schis- 
matics of the East, have never, we believe, been precisely 
_arranged: but he is expected to live on friendly terms with 
all sects, to convert nobody by active measures, but to pa- 
tronize in a friendly way such individuals as may choose to 
recognize in him the apostolic type and pattern.{ His house 
and the Protestant chapel, Mr. Patterson tells us, stand 
side by side; a happy type of the amicable relation, for- 
sooth, which exists between Church and state in the parent 





* On this subject the reader will do well to consult a paper on 
“ Protestantism among the Churches of the East,” printed by the 
Catholic Institute among their very valuable Tracts, and noticed in 
the pages of the Dublin Review, May 1842, No. xxiv. 


+ Mr. Patterson only casually mentions him in his journal; and 
from the brief notices which occur, we are led to infer that Dr. 
Gobat has a very comfortable sinecure at Jerusalem. At least, in 
spite of the large sums spent by Protestant emissaries, the resut 
in conversions to their faith is very small, The report of the Jews’ 
Society for 1850, gives two converts baptized, and five or six en- 
quirers, in return for an outlay of nearly £4,500. 
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country, England. As to Protestant missions and mis- 
sionaries, their work is simply destructive ; if they can only 
break down in any single soul a belief in any divine autho- 
rity, and efface the influence of a creed or dogma, their 
labour is done—one more soul has “‘ been brought to the full 
light of Gospel truth,’’ and has exchanged the vain ‘“‘ tra- 
ditions of men”’ for the pure faith of Christ—but they build 
up no system of belief within him, they school him not to 
the practice of religious duties. ‘‘ He has abandoned Ju- 
daism, Catholicism, or Photianism, as the case may be :’’ 
he is an excellent Protestant. As to those Protestant mis- 
sions, which are more directly the offspring of the “ Es- 
tablished Church”’ of England, we have only to add, to be 
above description, a very plentiful supply of Erastianism 
as the principal ingredient, and the pattern English Pro- 
testant walks forth complete. We will only add a single 
extract here, to show the moral and religious influence of 
this form of Christianity in the East ; 


“The Protestants also have a mission here, (at Damascus) and 
disseminate their bibles and other books, but without much effect ; 
the people take them for the sake of their covers and burn their 
insides !* These missionaries are always called ‘ Ingliz,’ though 
many are Armenians and Germans; aad the name is used as one 
of opprobrium among both Turks and Christians, as tantamount to 
‘infidel and unbeliever,’ ” (p. 295.) 


This single passage will convey to thoughtful readers its 
own meaning, and will suggest to some of them, perhaps, 
(though not to ourselves) a novel view as to the true nature 
of Protestantism. 

We:-pass, then, on to the Nestorians. The members of 
this sect, Mr. Patterson reckons at about 100,000; it pos- 
sesses a Syriac liturgy, and its Patriarch lives at Mossul: 


“They seem to have,” says our author, “little or no fixed theo- 
logical teaching now ; and those who know them best maintain that 
the smali amount of orthodox belief among them is daily dimin- 
ishing Hence they are much cultivated by Protestant missiona- 
ries, whose ample stock of negations runs well with the national 
tendency to disbelief ; while those who are devout and earnest, are 
daily added to the Chaldean Catholic Church.” 





* Protestantism in these countries finds an exact counterpart in 
Protestant Christianity in India. See our Article, “ The Jesuit in 
India.” 
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Such being the state of doctrinal matters among the 
Nestorians, our readers will not be surprised to hear that 
‘‘a fatal facility of divorce, and a general laxity of disci- 
pline prevail among them, and thus marriage is practically 
degraded from the dignity of a sacrament.’’ 

The Greek schismatics, or, as they style themselves, the 
‘* astern Orthodox Church,’’ compose by far the largest 
portion of the Oriental sects, but they are cut up into three 
(ion the subjects of the Sultan, of the Czar, and of the 
king of Greece. Each of these three bodies, since the first 
separation of the East from the unity of the Holy See, has 
gradually grown more national and Erastian, and by con- 
sequence has made proportionable progress in ignorance 
and immorality. ‘“ The history of the Russian Establish- 
ment,’’ says Mr. Patterson, “‘ is as complete an illustration 
of Erastianism as can well be found; and to this I attri- 
bute the attraction towards it on the part of the national es- 
tablishment of England from time to time.’’ And so our 
readers would doubtless say also, if we could find room to 
describe the steps by which, without a struggle, the “‘ na- 
tional Church’ of Russia—(like another “‘national Church”’ 
of which we sometimes hear)—threw off her dependance on 
the patriarch of Constantinople, and submitted to the Czar 
as the final arbitrator in all ecclesiastical questions. The 
coping stone of Erastianism was added by Peter the Great, 
when in 1721 he convened the bishops of his establish- 
ment, and assumed from no unwilling hands the headship 
of the Russian Church. In like manner, in 1850, the 
Greek Church, which, up to that time, had been subject 
to the See of Constantinople, received the great dignity of 
being raised to a national Church, and “ a judicious system 
of education” (to use the words of Dr. Waddington, the 
Protestant Dean of Durham) has been established, by 
which the worst form of rationalism and infidelity will 
prosper and increase year by year, and hence the national 
creed, as time goes on, will become more and more com- 
pletely the expression of the national will. Mr. Patterson 
speaks, from his own personal observation, most pitifully of 
the moral and intellectual character of the Greek schis- 
matics. Pride and perfidy, venality, and rapacity, are 
their sins; and their punishment, as a body, is a general 
air of degradation in their religious and moral condition. 
The ignorance of the Greek schismatical body is a point on 
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which all Eastern travellers are agreed; and it may be 
inferred from the following facts related by Mr. Patterson : 


“In the year 1849 a candidate for the Episcopate was to be 
ordained at Jerusalem; but the ceremony, at the last moment, 
was deferred for a fortnight. The reason was, that the bishop 
elect was found not to know his creed, and he was, therefore, 
remanded until he had reached that pitch of erudition. It may 
be supposed that where such things are possible, to attempt to 
state the condition of lay and clerical education would be vain..... 
The parochial clergy must be married—a fact which points to a 
very low standard of morality. Discipline seems at avery low ebb: 
for instance, confession is usually performed as a mere routine, in 
which a certain set form of words resembling the ‘ conjiteor’ being 
said, absolution is given as a matter of course. Nor does it appear 
that the necessity of contrition and reparation, in order to obtain 
absolution, is understood by the people. Preaching and catechising 
seem almost unknown; and I never heard either in a Greek 
church. So again, with regard to prayer; I never saw a Greek 
engaged in quiet mental prayer in their churches,” 


The history of the Greek schism is well-known, but Mr. 
Patterson recounts it so briefly, and turns it to such good 
account, that we cannot resist the temptation of trans- 
ferring it to our pages in part. Constantinople, originally 
a suflragance to Heraclea, at a very early date, was raised 
by consent of the Holy See to an honorary precedency, next 
to that which was acknowledged of right to belong to the 
Chair of St. Peter. But “ pride found,”’ says Mr. Patter- 
son, “an able representative in the Patriarch Photius, and 
the schism which he inaugurated in the ninth century, 
found its completion in the fifteenth’’ Photius, and in his 
person, the entire Oriental Church, as de Maitre well 
observes, is his own most emphatic accuser. ‘‘ Before his 
rupture with the Holy See, Photius himself acknowledged 
its divine prerogatives, by asking Pope Nicholas I. in 859, 
to confirm his election.”” Again, ‘‘ he made efforts to ob- 
tain the confirmation of his uncanonical election from 
Pope John VII,’’ thereby shewing that the Papal supre- 
macy was the traditional doctrine, not only of the rest of 
the Christian Church, but up to that time of his own See; 
as is proved by the fact that, in 886, the whole body of 
the clergy of Constantinople solemnly recognized Pope 
Stephen’s authority, and, conjointly with the Emperor 
Leo, petitioned that pontiff to make valid the irregular or- 
dination of that prince’s brother Stephen, And later 
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still, ‘in 1019, the Emperor Basil sends ambassadors to 
Rome to Pope John XX, to solicit for the Patriarch of 
Constantinople the title of GAcumenical Patriarch of the 
East, ‘as he (the Pope) bears that title throughout the 
world.’ Thus, the Greeks have borne witness themselves 
to the existence “ of that authority which they reject.’’ 
And what was the immediate consequence of this open act 
of apostacy ? Scarcely had they consummated their schism 
by retrograding from the solemn engagements which (re- 
presented by their four patriarchs, their Emperor, and a 
vast delegacy of clergy) they had taken on them at 
Florence in 1439, when their chief See and most of its de- 
pendencies were invaded by the Turk, and, under his 
rule have they remained, sinking from one depth of degra- 
tion to another ever since... ..... The beginning and end of 
the Greek schism is pride; and it seems with them, as 
with individuals, that God punishes their sins condignly by 
humiliation ; for those who reject the authority of Heaven 
are now crushed by that of the world, and humbled not 
more by the oppression of the Turk than by the ‘ protec- 
tion’ of the Uzar.’’ In an earlier part of the volume 
(pp. 71-76) there are some excellent remarks on the history 
of the Greek schism, and the practical lessons to be 
learned from the facts which it reveals. He states how the 
Greek Church at Ferrera, in 1438, acceded to the Catholic 
doctrine of theological development, and admitted that the 
addition of the word “‘ filioque’’ to the Nicene Creed was 
not forbidden by the Canons of Ephesus, because these 
canons were passed to hinder private and unauthorized in- 
terpretations, and not to forbid that which was the very office 
of the Church—the declaration and unveiling of doctrines 
contravened or mis-stated, by adding new words to the 
creeds. The Greeks then proceeded to discuss the doctrine 
of the twofold Procession, and, with the single exception of 
Mark of Ephesus and his party, assented to the Catholic 
formula, The Greeks also drew up their statement as to 
the Papal supremacy, in which they confess, with 
regard to the primacy of the Pope, that he is the chief 
high-priest and the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the pastor and 
teacher of all Christians; who governs the Church of God, 
saving the privileges and rights of the patriarchs of the 
East.’”’ In the next year, when the Council was trans- 
ferred to Florence, and afterwards to Rome, Mark and his 
party renewed their schismatical efforts, and prevailed on 
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very many of the Eastern bishops to withdraw their assent 
to the decrees of the Council which they had so recently 
subscribed. 

To this we must add Mr. Patterson’s brief comment, in 
his own words, which will be read with greater interest, 
and will possess greater weight, if our readers will re- 
member that he went abroad in the hope of finding the 
Catholic Church among the separated sects of the East. 


‘Here we have an undoubted general council, asserting certain 
doctrines, and then a part of it trying to revoke their assent after- 
wards. There may have been pretexts for this ; but this principle 
is indefensible, and the side to blame, beyond all doubt, is the mino- 
rity, I, for one, can imagine no plainer case. Now the Anglican 
Church, when it separated from the Roman patriarch, three hun- 
dred years ago, certainly was not backward to reject ‘distinctively 
Roman doctrines.’ One of the doctrines mooted at this council, 
for instance, (purgatory) she regarded as such, and rejected it ; but 
yet, we find she not only retained the ‘filioque,’ and its doctrine, in 
opposition to the Greeks, but she holds them to this day, in spite of 
that opposition. Now the nature of the case involves that we 
esteem the authority on which that article of our creed rests, suf- 
ficient ; but no authority is sufficient for such an insertion except 
that of the Catholic Church, therefore, the authority of the Council 
of Florence is that of the Catholic Church, in the estimation of our 
communion ; and consequently we are not at liberty to regard the 
Greek Ghurch as other than schismatic, since she notoriously rejects the 
Roman Church from communion on the score of that council, 
Furthermore, what can we think of a Church which claims exclu- 
sive Catholicity against Rome and ourselves, as the Greek does ? 
At Florence she admitted, and stated in forcible terms, that pri- 
macy, which, if it does not exist at Rome, exists no more at Con- 
stantinople than it does at Canterbury or any where else; yet, now 
the patriarch of that See claims cecumenical jurisdiction in terms. 
On these grounds I cannot dream of entering communion with the 
Greeks, It is enough to bear our own sins,”"—pp. 74—5. 


On the other hand, the statistics which relate to the 
Catholics of the East, as given by Mr. Patterson, if they 
do not reach that standard of perfection which we could 
desire to see attained, still, as far as they go, are most 
cheering and satisfactory. We have space only for the 
very briefest notice of these bodies. “Thera are in the 
East,’’ Mr. Patterson remarks, “ eight different Catholic 
rites, possessing distinct hierarchies, in union with the 
Holy See. Agreeing in the obedience of the same faith, 
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and recognizing in the successor of St. Peter the supreme 
and infallible authority of the one Church of Christ, they 
differ in their mode of worship, and, more or less, in the 
discipline which they have respectively received from 
their forefathers. Of these eight rites, the five following, 
the Maronite, the Melchite or Greek, the Syrian, Arme- 
nian, and Chaldean, have the regular diocesan form of 
Church government, being under patriarchs or metropo- 
litans, immediately subject to the Holy See, and their 
suffragan bishops. ‘Two more, the Coptic and Abysinian, 
are governed by Vicars or Prefects Apostolic; and the 
remaining rite, which is Latin, partakes of both these 
modes of government, being partly under diocesans, and 
partly governed by apostolic vicars and delegates. 

_ The Maronites, according to Mr. Patterson, number 
1200 secular, and 1400 regular, clergy, besides 300 female 
religious; the secular clergy alone may marry, and then 
only before taking orders. Of these he says, that “ the 
blessings of education are widely and evenly diffused 
among the Maronites. Almost all are able to read and 
write ; and though few, even of the clergy, can be called 
learned, they are all sufficiently instructed in the most 
necessary things, and especially in the practical knowledge 
of their faith. Offences are rare among them; crimes 
almost unknown.” (Pp. 387-9.) The Maronites maintain 
that, they have never swerved from the Catholic faith, and 
love to assert that their Patriarch is the only one whose 
spiritual lineage from St. Peter, in the See of Antioch, has 
been unbroken by the taint of heresy or schism. (Pp. 
387-9.) They are named after Maro, a holy recluse of the 
fourth century ; they use the Roman Calendar and Latin 
vestments, and their ritual is, of all the oriental, that 
which most nearly approaches to that of the Western 
Church. Mr. Patterson’s account of the Greek Catholics 
is most interesting; that part especially which treats of the 
cruel policy of the late and present autocrats of Russia 
towards them, by suppressing their convents, corrupting 
their seats of education by the infusion of an infidel liberal- 
ism, and, finally, by systematic bribery. The result is that 
whereas in 1835 the Greek Catholics, in Russia alone, 
amounted to 1,546,000 lay people, they are now almost ex- 
terminated in that country. They remain, however, scat- 
tered over Turkey, Greece, and the eastern parts of the 
Austrian dominions; but their numbers have been fearfully 
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reduced by the wholesale apostacy produced by the above 
causes. Besides these, Mr. Patterson gives us some accu- 
rate statistics concerning the Syrian Catholics, who, with 
their clergy, are reckoned upon the authority of various Pro- 
testant writers, among the most intelligent Catholics of 
the East. A branch of this body exists in Travancore and 
Cochin, who trace their evangelization to St. Thomas, an 
Armenian missionary. ‘They number about 150,000 souls. 
The Armenians, too, whose numbers apparently are much 
the same as the Syrians, are interesting as having retained 
a liturgy and devotional works, for the most part orthodox, 
and which abound in refutation of their own chief heresies ; 
such, for example, as their denial of the twofold Procession, 
and of the Roman Supremacy, and their adoption of the 
Eutychian tenets, which they anathematise by name, 
while they retain the expression of it in their formularies. 
Hence, it has followed that no sect affords so great a 
number of converts to the Catholic faith as that of the 
Armenian Christians. Mr. Patterson, for example, in- 
forms us that ‘‘ within twenty years, from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand Armenians have returned to the 
unity of the Church; and a movement analogous to that 
in our own country is widely felt among them in Turkey.” 
He also tells us that no less than 453 Armenians at 
Adens, in the archdiocese of Aleppo, submitted them- 
selves to the Church in the year 1849-50. Mr. Patterson 
estimates the whole of the Chaldean body at from 15,000 
to 20,000; that of the Coptic Catholics in Egypt at 
about 60,000, or one-third of the entire population; and 
the Abyssinians at 2,000, or nearly one-sixth of the nation. 
The last Catholic body of whom Mr. Patterson speaks at 
length are the Latins; and we must refer our readers to 
his Appendix itself (pp. 406-410.) for an interesting and de- 
tailed account of the Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
and the history of the Holy Sepulchre, and the state of 
the monasteries, schools, and convents which belong to 
that communion. We can only say that they are most 
encouraging to the heart of a Catholic Christian, and 
such as present us with a most happy contrast to the 
heavy and fatal lethargy and moral degradation which 
seems for ever doomed to hang over those countries which 
are severed from the heart of Christendom, the seat and 
centre of spiritual life and energy, the Chair of St. Peter 
and the See of Rome. 
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* And now that we have thus imperfectly led our readers 
along as companions to Mr. Patterson in his Eastern tour, 
before we bring our paper to a close, it occurs to us to ask 
ourselves, what is the moral to be learnt from our au- 
thor’s pages? A book, in order to be good, must not con- 
sist of mere facts and details, or give its readers a mere 
record of dull statistics. It must represent some idea; it 
must have a unity of end, and aim, and purpose; It must 
lead on to some definite result. If the case be otherwise 
with a volume, it may be popular for a moment, but it will 
soon pass away and be forgotten. Such is not the case 
here ; the moral of Mr. Patterson’s book may very easily 
be found and stated; the one end to which his every 
thought and observation tends, is the existence of some 
visible divine authority to which all men are in conscience 
bound to submit, over and above the merely human erec- 
tions of state churches and national establishments. The 
moral, then, at least the first and obvious moral, of 
his book, though it be not strictly necessary to zealous 
and consistent Catholics, it is one, however, which ought 
not to be lost on such members of the Catholic body as 
cling in any degree to Gallican notions and sympathies. It 
may teach them that as in the physical world, the fresh 
verdure of nature increases in proportion as each land lies 
nearer to the line of the equator, just so is it in proportion 
to the closeness of that tie which binds the Church in every 
country to the Holy See, that she drinks in supplies of 
spiritual health and energy from that life-giving source, 
and by the life-blood circling through her furthest members 
from that heart of Christendom, refreshes the languor and 
weariness of her daily and hourly struggle with the Anti- 
Christian powers of a hostile world. To those, however, 
(be they few or be they many,) who, in the midst of a 
hopeless maze of inconsistencies and anomalies, are vainly 
seeking after a dogmatic system, a world-wide unity, and 
rest for the cravings of their souls, the pages of Mr. Pat- 
terson’s ‘‘Tour’’ may perchance come with a voice of 
warning, from which they cannot turn aside their ear's ; it 
may add to convictions strong already, the still mightier 
force of persuasion, and under the blessing and Providence 
of God, may lead them from the stormy seas on which they 
are sailing, with broken compass and a disabled helm, to 
seek rest and shelter in that one “haven where they would 
be,”’ the bosom of the one true Fold and Church of Christ. 
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‘Art. VI.—1. Miss Sellon and the Sisters of Mercy. An Exposure of 
the Constitution, Rules, Religious Views, and Practical Working 
of their Society, obtained through a “ Sister’’ who has recently seceded, 
By the Rev. James Spurrett, A.M., Vicar of Great Shelford, 
Cambridgeshire. (Fourteenth Thousand.) London: Hatchard, 
1852. 

2. A Reply to a Tract by the Rev. James Spurrell, containing certain 
charges concerning the Society of the Sisters of Mercy of Devonport 
and Plymouth. By the Superior of the Society. Eighth Edition. 
London: Masters. 1852. 

. A Letter to Miss Sellon, Superior of the Society of Sisters of Mercy, 
Plymouth. By Heynry, Lorp Bisnor of Exeter. London: Marray, 
1852. 

4, A Rejoinder to the Reply of the Superior of the Society of the Sisters 
of Mercy of Devonport and Plymouth, to a pamphlet entitled Miss 
Sellon, &c., by the Rev. James Spurrett, A.M., Vicar of Great 
Shelford, Cambridgeshire. By the Same. Second Edition: 
London: Hatchard. 1852. 


5. Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Misery ; or, Miss Sellon in the Family: 
with some Remarks on a Reply to the Rev. James Spurrell, &c. By 
the Rev. W. M. Cottzs, A.B., Curate of Melton Mowbray. Third 
Edition. London: Hatchard. 1852. 


6. Miss Sellon and the Sisters of Mercy. Further Statement of the 
Rules, Constitution, and Working of the Society called *‘ The Sisters 
of Mercy ;” together with an exact Review of Miss Sellon’s Reply. 
By Diana A. G. Campsett, a Novice lately Seceded. Sixth 

. Thousand. London: Hatchard: Plymouth: Rowe. 1852, 


"oo 


E can affirm with the greatest sincerity, hard as it 

may be for us in some quarters to obtain credit for 

our assertion, that we entered upon the perusal, or rather 
we may say the study, of these pamphlets, not only with 
an earnest desire of doing justice to both sides, but with a 
very decided leaning in favour of Miss Sellon and her 
little community. Enthusiasm is, in these days, so rare a 
quality, and, where combined with sacrifices and apparent 
self-abnegation, is prima facie, at least, so admirable an 
one, that we felt no mind to judge severely, but rather every: 
disposition to judge tenderly and favourably, of a case so 
undoubtedly characterised by it, even though constrained: 
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by our faith to make large deductions from our estimate of 
that high and noble temper by the circumstance of its being 
enlisted on the side of religious error. And, again, even. 
here, there is in the strange system to which Miss Nellon 
and her companions are committed, so much that, when 
taken by itself, is true and Catholic, such a protest against 
the doctrinal and moral laxities of the Established religion, 
and such a witness in favour of ourselves, that it is impos- 
sible for any Catholic to confound the zeal of such as Miss 
Sellon, with the more imposing, yet less regulated demon- 
strations of a Whitfield or a Wesley. Of the latter of 
these celebrated men, more especially, we desire to speak 
with admiration and respect; but it is, after all, an easier, 
and therefore (antecedently to facts) a less meritorious 
work to sail down the current of growing religious popu- 
larity, to exercise a natural gift of eloquence in the midst 
of sympathetic multitudes, to find a new stimulus to 
flagging energies, and a fresh topic of inspiriting appeal, 
in the many apparent tokens of divine favour by which the 
progress even of the zealous Protestant missionary may 
be accompanied, than to go on, day after day, as Miss 
Sellon has been doing for years, struggling against the 
heavy tide of unpopularity, the victim of ungenerous suspi- 
cion and inquisitorial interference, working her way under- 
ground and in the dark, and yet accomplishing, all the 
while—she a woman, too !—not works only, but exploits, of 
charity which, in their external effect at least, may chal- 
lenge comparison with the achievements even of some 
among our greatest missionary saints. Witness only the 
following list of charitable institutions which owe their 
existence to the enterprise of this remarkable woman :— 

1. The Orphans’ Home, in which twenty-seven children, 
who have lost, or been abandoned by their parents, are 
lodged, boarded, clothed, and educated. 

2. A College for Sailor Boys, where twenty-six of this 
class are reclaimed from misery and vice, and treated upon 
what seems (with allowance for errors of doctrine) a 
really valuable system. 

3. A House of Peace, or Refuge for Destitute Young 
Women. 

4, A Home for Old Sailors. . 

i Industrial School for Young Women, to the number 
of 120. 
6. Houses of Hope for Poor Families. 
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7. Lodging Houses connected with the Industrial School. 

8. A Ragged and Evening School, besides a House for 
Destitute Children, Soup-kitchens, &c. 

These institutions are situated at Plymouth and Devon- 
port; and there are, besides, a hospital, under the care of 
the Sisterhood, at Bristol, and an Orphanage at Alver- 
stoke, near Gosport.—(Letter to Miss Sellon, by Henry, 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. Appendix, pp. 12-16.) 

Far be it from any Catholic to speak otherwise than 
with honour and respect of works such as these, even 
although he may sorrowfully believe that, for a time, they 
must be the instruments of defective, and even false, 
teaching to such as are the objects of them. Works they 
all are, which, in their main idea and outward lineaments, 
are purely Catholic. They are not congenial to Protes- 
tant soil; they are importations from the Catholic Church, 
and, sooner or later—whether they fail or succeed, their 
bearing must be in a Catholic direction. But even were 
it otherwise, they would deserve all our sympathy and 
allowance as attempts sincerely made, under whatever 
disadvantages, to introduce into the relations of the higher 
with the lower classes of English, that spirit of brotherly 
love which is well nigh ignored as an element of strength 
and a bond of union in the popular and political views of 
social obligation. And who amongst us, that remembers 
how these noble undertakings have resulted from the enter- 
prise of a woman, sacrificing in the cause of her poor 
fellow-countrymen and countrywomen, time, ease, and 
domestic endearments, but must have been ready to ex- 
claim, in the well-known words in which St. Ignatius once 
longed after a hopeful alien from his Society, ‘‘ Cam talis 
sis, utinam nostra esses !”’ 

It was with such a feeling, we confess, that we entered 
upon the perusal of the Rev. Mr. Spurrell’s “‘ Exposure.”’ 
We expected to find, and we did find, in that document 
a thorough absence of the power of appreciating such 
works as those in which Miss Sellon is engaged. For, 
strange to say, even that class of religionists (of which Mr. 
Spurrell is one), who lay stress upon the benevolent to the 
disadvantage of the contemplative side of the Christian re- 
ligion, are remarkably slow in understanding the exhibi- 
tions of it, unless manifested in their own peculiar way. 
Committees of management, subscription-lists, and public 
meetings, seem to enter largely (we hope there is no breach 
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of charity in saying it) into their ideas of evangelical cha- 
rity. For whatever reason, the extraordinary and varied 
efforts which Miss Sellon has made with so much success 
in the cause of benevolence, receive at the hands of her 
accuser scarcely so much as a passing notice. His views 
of the hollowness aud worthlessness of her religious pro- 
fession are absolutely unmodified and unmitigated by his 
knowledge of her vast sacrifices, and of her masculine un- 
dertakings in the cause of the poor. Accordingly, we are 
bound to say, that if the case against Miss Sellon had 
ended with Mr. Spurrell’s ‘‘ Exposure,’’ we should have 
been inclined to look upon that lady and her work with 
almost unqualified sympathy and admiration. If persons, 
whoever they be, seem acting upon the lessons, as well as 
introducing the worship, of the crucifix, for such we have 
sympathy, and of such we have hope. Despite their unman- 
nerly bearing towards ourselves, and their many extrava- 
gances, we will linger in the belief of their invincible igno- 
rance, till their words or their acts positively preclude it. 
And as to their account with their own Church, we must 
plainly say that this is the affair of their bishops, and not 
of strangers. Ifthe persons, who claim ecclesiastical au- 
thority over them, choose to play fast and loose with them, 
according to the ebbings and flowings of popular opinion, 
now ignoring their eccentricities from comliahes rule, and 
now turning round and siding with the enemies of all high 
doctrine and practice, we must say that in so total an ab- 
sence of anything like ecclesiastical order or principle, 
every man and woman has a right, and is right, to follow 
the dictates of his or her opinion and religious inclination, 
and to go on as conscience may direct, till an effectual 
check be interposed; always supposing that nothing be 
done, on the plea of religion, to the injury of others, and 
that no high principle be brought directly into disrepute. 
We are not of course denying the miserable evils of such a 
state of things, or its deteriorating tendencies; but only 
suggesting a plea, for the time being, in behalf of those who 
are the irresponsible subjects of it, and protesting against 
the hard measure dealt out to them by persons who ought 
rather to look at home. Miss Sellon has surely as much 
ground for having Catholic devotions in her private ora- 
tory (if that were all), as her ‘‘ Evangelical’’ neighbour for 
his extempore prayers. And her case is certainly far 
stronger than that of the incumbents in London and other 
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places, who stretch the rubric beyond the popular interpre- 
tation of it, in order to admit their favourite practices. 
For with them the question of scandal comes in, even if 
that of obedience have no place. But the world has no 
more concern with the devotions which Miss Sellon pleases 
to practise in her household, than Miss Sellon herself with 
the regulations of Mr. Spurrell’s cuisine. 

In all this we wish to be understood as speaking simply 
of Miss Sellon’s public and external acts of Christian 
benevolence. Of her relations with her own community 
we shall have to speak in very different terms when the 
occasion arrives. 

And in fact, the actual “‘ revelations’? of Miss ——, 
which form the substance of Mr. Spurrell’s charges, do 
not go much beyond these matters of ceremonial and 
household devotion, against which, as already stated, 
we were not disposed to feel any insuperable objection. 
They make us acquainted with the fact that Miss 
Sellon, to the credit of her good taste, prefers the 
canonical hours of the Church to any of the multitu- 
dinous manuals adapted to the use of families of every 
shade of religious sentiment with which the Establish- 
ment abounds, and of which, to all appearance, like the 
vast ocean itself, it will never be so full that it cannot be 
fuller ; that on the Communion Table in the Oratory (Mr. 
Spurrell’s Exposure, p. 20) were ‘‘ candles, a picture of the 
Crucifixion, a Hebrew Bible, and a manuscript Admis- 
sion Service Book, while on Vigils and Festivals candles 
were lighted, and fresh flowers placed in the vases,” with 
various other pieces of intelligence, similar in kind, which 
come to little enough at last, and dispose us, we confess, 
to judge less unfavourably of the lady to whom they relate, 
than of the lady who supplies them to this reverend caterer 
of sweetmeats for the Protestant palate. On the other 
hand, these disclosures, while they involve no charge what- 
ever of tyranny or unkindness against the ‘‘ Lady Su- 
perior,”’ incidentally exhibit her in what—did it stand 
without the comment of other and very different disclo- 
sures—would have been felt by every Catholic to redound 
most highly to her credit. By what conceivable ingenuity 
in distortion the following beautiful letter (addressed by 
Miss Sellon to the young lady in question, before her 
entrance into the Sisterhood) can be converted into a sub- 
ject of charge against its writer, is a problem which few of 
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our readers, as we fancy, will be able to solve. It is just 
such a letter, on the whole, mutatis mutandis, as a 
Catholic, or, we may add, any religious person, would 
have written under the same circumstances. 


“My dear daughter in Christ, 


“T address you as I would one of my own children, for I 
believe that your heart is with them in the love of our Lord ; and 
you are most dear to me for His sake. I have been reading over 
your letter, my dear child, with prayer to God that He would keep 
you stedfast amidst the perils which surround you. They are very 
great, but His grace is greater ; and in proportion as you feel your 
own weakness, He who has loved you and called you to be especi- 
ally His own, will strengthen you for the conflict. I am not sur- 
prised at the opposition you meet with; the surprise to me is, 
where such a vocation is not opposed. It is contrary to every ar- 
gument of worldly wisdom, and prudence, and excellence. It is, on 
the very face of it, reckless, and mad, and enthusiastic. It is 
counted very mad to ‘rise up and forsake all, and follow Christ.’ 
It is said, that one can perform domestic duties and the duties of 
society, which have a claim upon one, and love and serve our Lord 
in them, But there are some hearts to whom He has given higher, 
deeper, yearnings, which the world knows not of, and which it 
cannot understand ;—some hearts, who cannot live in luxury, when 
our Lord lived in poverty, who cannot be idle, when He went about 
doing good, who cannot but live for His poor, when He told us that 
in ministering to them, we minister unto Him,—some hearts, who 
hate wealth and despise ‘ respectability,’ which is a very idol in our 
country. and which word does not bear any Christian interpreta- 
tion. The love of home is also another idol,—a very sweet and 
honourable one, but one which, alas, comes often between us and 
high duties to our Church, the poor, and our Lord Himself. You 
are quite right in submitting to your mother’s wishes ; but do not 
cease to pray God to bring you in the end unto the life you seek. 
And pray for the grace of stedfastness to the thoughts and longings 
He has put into your heart, and for final perseverance. I cannot 
speak too earnestly upon this point. Satan will never rest in at- 
tempting to move you and make you waver. He will try every 
artifice, and every temptation to bring you to fall short of the call- 
ing wherewith God hath called you. It would be well for you to 
avoid society as much as possible, and to spend much time in dili- 
gent prayer and holy reading: to be careful only to work for the 
poor, or to do ornamental work for churches, but nothing which is 
not to be referred to the glory of God; to dress yourself with scru-~ 
pulous plainness. Do not mind the world, or even relations laugh- 
ing at you. It will be a good discipline, and God will bless it to 
you more than you think for. In the end you can say, that you 
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only remain in the world out of obedience to your mother ; but that 
you cannot answer it to your conscience and to God not to lead a 
life in in the world, as near to our Blessed Lord’s example and pre- 
cepts as youcan. Never mind being thought mad. St. Paul was 
thought mad. But remember, that the wisdom of this world is 
folly in the sight of God. Try and avoid all conversation on theo- 
logical and religious subjects; and if it is begun, cut all argu- 
ments as short as youcan. Try and say every hour ‘Good Jesu, keep 
me near to Thee,’ and say it three times for every time you forget. I 
send you a little book to use at certain hours; and I should like 
you to make as much use of the Psalms as you can. I should like 
you to read Bishop Taylor’s Life of Christ. Tell me what hour you 
are in the habit of rising, and your usual way of passing the day 
with your sister. I wish I could see you and have some conversa- 
tion with you, for I could be more useful to you afterwards. I 
would, if please God, come some distance to meet you, if it could 
be so arranged. But perhaps you would not be allowed to travel 
by yourself, And now may God bless you, my dear child, and may 
He to whom you have offered yourself, draw you nearer and nearer 
to Himself, making you wholly His, and fitting you for His service. 
In Him, 
‘Your affectionate mother, 
«P, LYDIA. 
“Ye, Mr. Spr. 
“The Orphans’ Home, 
“ April 28th.” Spurrell’s Exposure, 4-6. 


‘© O si sic omnia,’’ must, we think, be the exclamation, 
after reading this touching letter, of every best friend of its 
writer. 

And here we take our leave, without dissatisfaction, of 
the Rev. James Spurrell, Vicar of Great Shelford. In 
the sequel of our Article we shall have to record a decided 
deflexion from the judgment which, up to this point in the 
inquiry, we had formed of the ‘‘ Lady Superior,’’ but we 
are bound to add, that our opinion of Mr. Spurrell has not 
proportionately risen. At the same time we must in fair- 
ness admit, that his second pamphlet pleases us far better 
than his first. 

The real ‘‘ Exposer’”’ ‘of the Plymouth and Devonport 
Sisterhood, is, however, in our humble view, not Mr. 
Spurrell, but he whom they style their Diocesan. ‘‘ Henry 
of Exeter,”’ if they will hear it from us, is really their evil 
genius, to whose misplaced intervention they owe it, that 
their public character is lowered, and their good works 
threatened with interruption. These prelates of the es- 
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tablishment, even the wisest of them, are the veriest Mar- 
plots in the world—or rather they are like those wayward 
minstrels whose performances never synchronize with the 
demands of the occasion : 


“Who of sheer caprice 
Sing not when asked, when asked not, never cease.” 


Were they but habitually vigilant, or habitually quies- 
cent, some good works would have a chance of flourishing 
under their smile, or living on in spite of their dislike. 
But it is always just that moment when good, or what 
they profess to consider such, becomes strong enough to 
make itself felt, which they select for their ill-starred inter- 
positions. From them evil receives no check while it con- 
tinues to be successful, virtue no encouragement when it 
ceases to be otiose. In vain truly had the Christian Reve- 
lation been given us, if Anglican bishops had been en- 
trusted with the dispensation of it! 

Following the rule of his profession, Bishop Philpotts 
suffered these poor ladies to rest and rejoice in the confi- 
dence of his patronage till just that moment when his de- 
fence would have been valuable to them; and that mo- 
ment he selected as the one to embarrass them. He was 
the Visitor ew officio of their establishment, and he did visit 
it; he was not only cognizant of their rules, but he might, 
and ought to have been, cognizant of the mode in which 
they were carried out. Either he had entire confidence in 
the discretion of the superior, in which case he ought to 
have come forward manfully and defended her against 
the attacks of such a person as Mr. Spurrell, whose tone 
and manner excite in him, “‘as in every other whom he 
has heard speak of his pamphlet, a feeling of intense and 
unmitigated disgust,’ (Letter of Henry Lord Bishop of 
Exeter to Miss Nellon, p. 8,) or he had reason to distrust 
her, in which case surely he should not have allowed her to 
go on without check, blinded to everything but herself and 
her own work by the smoke of the incense which he was 
perpetually offering her in the form of compliments the 
most exaggerated. Then, when the whole virulence of 
Protestant indignation is directed against her, he asks her 
to vindicate herself, not before him, but before the public ; 
and last of all, (still pleading, he, a professed interpreter of 
the Divine Voice, before the same wretched tribunal) he 
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pronounces her defence of herself unsatisfactory, and with 
one last puff of his own incense, “‘after the rite of Exxeter,”’ 
makes his bow and withdraws. Every relation of friendship 
he is ready to maintain with sisterhood, save only those of. 
which such community most stands in need, and which, if 
any other, it is the office of a Bishop to fulfil—-guidance and 
protection. Done into plain English the bishop’s letter, in 
reply to Miss Sellon’s Defence, comes to this: 


~ My dear Miss Sellon, 


**You are a saint, and all but an angel; nevertheless, 
you claim a power over others, which it is impossible for a 
human being (and human at last you are) to exercise with- 
out a breach of humility. You have deceived me, it is 
true; for, while professing that your subjects are free, you 
have really bound them by obligations of a very unjustifi- 
able stringency ; and while undertaking to leave them the. 
command of their own money, you have really swamped 
in the common fund, and disposed of it without asking. 
their leave. You assume arrogant titles, and adopt very 
questionable practices. How can I, your bishop, with a 
character to ong sanction all these irregularities? Yet 
how, on the other hand, can I hinder them, seeing I well 
know that, although my spiritua] daughter, and all but an 
angel besides, you are determined to go your own way. I 
know, then, what I will do. I will not shut my eyes, for 
Mr. Spurrell (disgusting man as he is) will not allow me. 
I cannot open them, for that would be to countenance what 
I disapprove. I will take a middle course ; I will connive. 
Your visitor I cannot be, but you shall be mine—i. e., at 
my own house.* And since you wish it, I bless you, but 
only for that reason; and in blessing you I pray that you 
may grow wiser. If your plans succeed, and the public 
mind is satisfied, I shall have great reason to rejoice in the 
encouragement I give you. But should the case unhappily 
turn out otherwise, I can then ignore and disown you at 





* Vide the original: ‘‘Though I cease to be your visitor, yet I 
shall be at all times glad to receive you, and in particular to give 
you and yours that comfort and support which, for my office's sake, you 
tell me that you receive from the blessing of your bishop: may He, 
whose faithful, whose exemplary, whose most devoted servants you 
are, shower down His blessings upon you! May He give youa 
right judgment in all things.”—Letter, p. 7. 
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‘any moment, without inconsistency. And I am too well 
satisfied of your loyalty to doubt your cheerful acquiescence 
in this my definitive and authoritative decision. 


* Yours, till death, 
“HENRY.” 


But, badinage apart, it is at this point of the inquiry 
that Miss Sellon begins, as we feel, to lose ground. Her 
Reply strikes us as unsatisfactory. There is what we 
should be tempted to call, if it were not the work of a 
lady, a want of manliness about it; of that simplicity and 
boldness which are anything but qualities strange to Miss 
Sellon, where (as in the letter already quoted) her natural 
powers of character are unfettered by the demands of her 
position, Those who are familiar with Dr. Pusey’s 
apologetic writings will at once catch our meaning, for the 
fault to which we allude is precisely such as we should 
charge upon them also. To those who are not, we hardly 
know how to make ourselves intelligible, but we will try. 
Miss Sellon, then, writes as a person whose object is, 
coute gui coute, to stop aclamour. We have already said 
that it was her misfortune to be placed in such a situation, 
and thus we wish to make every possible allowance for her. 
But a person, who, like her, feels that interests far dearer 
than any personal considerations are at stake, is always 
tempted to act the pleader, and, as the saying goes, to 
sacrifice the means to the end. Without saying what is 
positively and specifically untrue, or professing what is 
simply an affectation, a person in such straitened cir- 
cumstances, is forced in a way most dangerous to sim- 
plicity, to adopt a continuous strain of «pwvea, and petwas, of 
politic understatement and persuasive self-depreciation, 
which, although (we repeat) not necessarily at variance 
with truth and sincerity in the particular instances, amounts 
to a false representation both of the case and the speaker’s 
character in the long run. Thus (to speak of facts), if 
Miss Sellon and her community were really acting upon 
the principles of Taylor and Ken, and the “ judicious 
Hooker”’ (p. 20.), or shaping their theology according to 
the standard of the Society for Promoting Christian know- 
ledge, if the dicta of Sir Jenner Fust (p. 13.) which, by the 
way, tell both ways, were her real justification in using 
*‘ prayers for the faithful departed,”’ or if the picture of 
the Madonna on her oratory table were no more as she 
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seems to imply, than a drawing-room embellishment, why, 
who in his senses can doubt that she and her bishop might 
have laughed to scorn all the Spurrell’s in the land, or 
rather might have continued their course as other Angli- 
cans “of that ilk” are doing without a word of protest 
from any quarter whatever? Yet, to read Miss Sellon’s 
defence of herself, one would suppose her to be the pink 
of Anglican propriety, the meek and injured follower of 
the Caroline school of divines. No such thing. She is 
the originator of an entirely new movement in the 
Church of England, and the zealous maintainer of views 
which, till within these few years had no existence out of 
the pale of the Catholic Church, except, perhaps, in a few 
isolated cases in the seventeenth century, when they were 
kept in check by a theology wholly unlike that which finds 
its practical issue in Miss Sellon’s establishment, inas- 
much as it symbolized with foreign Protestantism, and 
was utterly and violently anti-Roman. Again, as to the 
ethical tone of Miss Sellon’s pamphlet, we like it not. 
It strikes us as too bland, dignified, and nonchalant to be 
natural. However, this may be but our own impression ; 
so we will pass on, and give instances of what looks like 


dangerousness. 


“Tt is said that I have modelled this institution from that of the 
religious establishments of the Romish Church, This is impossible, 
because I am unacquainted with all of them; and because this 
Society has grown up of itself.” —p. 8, 


Does Miss Sellon, then mean that she has not founded 
her institute on any particular Roman model? It is no 
reply toa specific allegation to say that “ It is impossible,”’ 
and that, too, for a reason which does not in any way, 
prove it so. Miss Sellon’s reasoning is as follows:— 
**T could not have founded my institute on Roman models 
because I am not acquainted with all of them,” as if 
the knowing of one were not enough. Surely this good 
lady is not sheltering{herself under an equivoque. Again, 
*T could not have founded it on Roman models, because 
it has grown up of itself,” as if a thing could grow with- 
out being planted in a certain way. 

" - instance of the same reasoning, @ priori, occurs 
elow: 


“T never advised Miss ——, to deceive her parent, far from it, 
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I always recommended her to state simply and decidedly her state 
of mind to her parent, As to the passage quoted in italics (p. 6), it 
is very easy to charge a person with deception by quoting one 
passage and putting an interpretation upon it, but it would not be at 
all easy to sustain that interpretation. I was, in fact, only writing in 
order to be of use to Miss ——, and, in reply to her urgeut wishes. 
I should not have hoped to be of use to her by recommending deceit. My 
impression is,’ &c. (Pp. 17-18.) 


_ But the Bishop of Exeter notices a more serious incon- 
sistency. 


“They (the sisters) are free to come, free to go”’.........04. How 
could I mean that obedience was eternal?” &c. (Pp. 9-10.) 


Compare with this her letter to Miss ——, the genuiness 
of which is not disputed : 


“This I know, that I must have cheerful, loving, and confiding 
obedience, or I will have none. Whether this is a. R.C. [Roman 
Catholic] system or not, I know not. This I know, it is the one 
God has taught me and mine. And now, my child, if you have it 
not; if you are changed, I free you, as far as I can free you. Ican 
not break your promise. You bound yourself to me by a sacred tie, 
and that bond will stand at the Day of Judgment ; let Satan and your 
own heart gloss it over now, however successfully. These ties 
spiritual, and not natural, are eternal.” (Spurrell, p. 39.) 


Thanks to our good Lord, say we, that His Church is 
not such a cruel stepmother as this would make her 
appear. Why, gracious Heaven! what a doctrine is this ; 
that they who have power to receive promises have no 
power to release from them, but that such as have pledged 
themselves to engagements which, through supervening 
circumstances they are prevented from fulfiiling, are to go 
to the bar of Eternal Justice, encumbered by the responsi- 
bility of impracticable obligations! Here our eyes begin 
to open to some of the effects of that most dreadful of 
despotisms—an arbitrary spiritual power. What in 
politics a tyranny is without laws, such, in religion, are ~ 
spiritual claims without a theology to define and regulate 
them; such in principle; only so much worse in effects as 
the slavery of the soul is more fearful than that of the 
body. The sequel will give ample opportunity of illustra- 
tion, 

And here we may as well state at once, because there is 
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opportunity, and because we are very desirous of impressing 
the circumstance upon the reader’s mind, that our main 
object in going at some length, and with a great deal of 
trouble, into Miss Sellon’s case, is to obviate the prejudice 
which the history of her transaction (her transactions we 
mean, not with the poor, which are simply admirable, but 
with her community) may reasonably create, and has, we 
know, actually created, in some well-disposed minds, 
against the Religious life in general. It is no grateful em- 
ployment for us (we speak to those who know us) to ‘‘ shew 
up ”’ the inconsistencies of a rival system, if we could by 
any other means induce those to listen to us, whose real 
good we have at heart. The task is infinitely more con- 
genial to our own minds, of developing the beauties and 
glories of the Catholic Church; her exact theology, her 
majestic ceremonial, the treasures of her consolations, and 
the triumphs of her progress. But to you, O brethren of 
the separation, we have piped,and you will not dance; we 
have mourned, and you will not lament. We speak to 
those of you whom it may concern; for you know, as well 
as we, that our laments are not untempered by consolations 
many and abundant. But so it is, that when we describe 
the sweetness of our Catholic experience, you turn from the 
narration as though it were mere sentiment, or hyperbole; 
you the very same, who, were we to be silent about our 
privileges, would be the first to raise, or to credit, rumours 
of our infidelity to the Catholic Church. We read your 
portraiture in the Gospel, where it is said, ‘‘ John the Bap- 
tist came neither eating nor drinking, and you say he hath 
a devil; the Son of man came eating and drinking, and 
you say, Behold a wine bibber!’’ You positively constrain 
us, therefore, to an offensive warfare ; for it is only when 
you are attacked that you refuse to ignore us. 

But we have another duty to perform besides that of con- 
vincing you, whom we are here specially addressing. You, 
who have just a smattering of Catholicism (and no more), 
are doing an injury to the cause which many of you sin- 
cerely value, which, did you practise upon a less elastic 
and vivacious subject, would be absolutely irremediable. 
In plain language, you are bringing the science of healing 
into disrepute by your miserable empiricism. It is bad 
enough when you exercise your untutored ingenuity in the 
matter of church ceremonial. Here you are doing the very 
thing of all others which the Church is charged by her ene- 
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mies with doing, but doth not—divorcing the form from the 
power, and making a substance of the shadow. With us, 
every gesture, every tone of voice, every the minutest cir- 
cumstance of order and arrangement in the external worship 
of the Creator, has a use or a meaning—secures a dogma, 
or expresses a reality. By you, on the contrary, forms and 
ceremonies are borrowed in ignorance, and strung together 
at random; one because it is ancient, another because it is 
beautiful; just as children might make pictures out of 
the pieces of a dissected map, in glorious contempt of 
all geographical propriety; putting Italy in one place 
because it looks like a boot, and Cheshire in another 
because it takes the form of a basin; or, like our old 
friend Sir Fretful in the comedy, who had not the skill 
to adapt his plagiarisms to the occasion, but “‘ scattered 
them like lumps of marl upon a barren moor, encumber- 
ing the ground which they were powerless to fertilize !”’ 
Such must ever be the consequence of attempting to com- 
bine things essentially heterogeneous :— 


Mortua quinetiam jungebant corpora vivis. 


This is your description.’ 

But mischievous as it is to bring the great cere- 
monial rule of the Catholic Church into discredit, 
such a procedure is innocent compared with that of 
caricaturing her Religious institutions, by how much 
these latter are more immediately and intimately con- 
nected with the life of the soul. Now we believe it is 
the opinion of many Catholics, that the Church is really 
deriving benefit (as no doubt she is receiving testimony) 
from imitations of her discipline, and attempts after her 
perfection which are being extensively practised in the 
Church of England at this time. And such was, we con- 
fess, our own opinion till we learned something of the 
interior of these Anglican convents from the disclosures of 
those who have escaped from the principal, and apparently, 
most carefully ordered, of them. We are informed that 
Miss Sellon’s establishment is really not a fair specimen of 
its class, and are prepared to believeit.* But the particu- 
lars which have transpired concerning the Sisterhood of 





* We allude to a letter which we think appeared in the Morning. 
Chronicle. 
VOL. XXXII. No. LXIV. ll 
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Plymouth and Devonport, may serve to show what one of 
these institutions may become, even in the hands of a 
really superior woman, patronized by a bishop, and aided by 
counsellors so experienced as Mr. Prynne and Dr. Pusey. 
Nay, we may even say that they point out the tendency of 
all such institutions; and a tendency which, considering the 
actual state of human nature is, we should say, certain, 
except in very rare cases (exceptions which do but prove 
the rule), to issue in the like results. Forvery uncommon 
we must think will be the instances in which power, uncon- 
trolled and irresponsible, such as that of which we are 
about to exhibit some of the results, will not, sooner or 
later, be an instrument of mischief. 

As to the following narrative, we take it as we find it. 
It is authenticated by the name of the lady who is the chief 
subject of it; it is evidently published with the consent of 
her family, who appear to have been anything but origin- 
ally hostile to Miss Sellon and hercommunity. It is sub- 
stantiated by dates, and redundant in cireumstances. It 
introduces, incidentally, the names of those who are, to 
some of our readers, it may be, personally known, and who 
are known to many more for their high character, literary 
attainments, and undoubted attachment to the Angliean 
Church. Why do not these persons, why does not Sir 
Frederick Rogers, for instance, whose house furnished a 
temporary asylum to the unhappy fugitive “‘ seceder,”’ and 
whose lady appears to have inquired fully into the cireum- 
stances of her case,—why does not Mr. Prynne, why does 
not Dr. Pusey, why does not Miss Sellon herself come 
forward and disprove the statement? It is too definite and 
too serious to admit of being even plausibly ignored. A 
more wicked tissue of malicious and circumstantial lying 
than it exhibits, if false, has never perhaps been wrought 
by female hands, with the exception of the celebrated work 
of Maria Monk. A more uncomfortable picture of a so- 
called “home ”’ than it exhibits, if true, or even materially 
exaggerated, it would be equally difficult to find. The 
following is a summary of it. 

Miss Diana A. Geraldine Campbell, the authoress and 
subject of the last of the long list of pamphlets which 
heads our article, is a young lady who, “ having contem- 
plated the religious life’’...... met, during a short sojourn a 
Jersey, a clergyman and his wife of the name of W——,” 
who recommend her going to Devonport. Mrs. W. offere 
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to introduce Miss Campbell to her confessor, the Rev. 
W.U. Richards of Margaret Street ; and she, ‘‘ willing to 
receive the instruction of so learned a man,’’ complied, and 
was introduced to him by letter “‘ unknown to my family,”’ 
and afterwards ‘‘ saw him in London.”’ At length, accom- 
panied by Mrs, W——, Miss Campbell arrived at Ply- 
mouth, and repaired to “the Institution, Nos. 30 and 32, 
Wyndham Street.’’ She was affectionately received, lodged 
‘in a plain neat room furnished with a nice bedstead, of a 
fair width, a plain deal washing-stand, and a little wooden 
stool.’ She was struck by the absence of books and 
looking-glass, of which latter convenience ‘‘ there is not 
one in the house.’ At breakfast next morning, the sisters 
laughed and talked merrily. ‘I never witnessed another 
week like my first week.’’ After three days, she first saw 
the Mother, who was “‘ dressed simply like a sister, with 
girdle and cap. Afterwards, the mother’s dress was 
changed, and what is supposed a “‘ Lady Abbess’s cap” 
substituted for a ‘‘ simple one.” Miss C. was impressed 
by the likeness of “the Mother to the superioress of a 
Catholic convent she once travelled with.” 

Her rule was, “ Rise at half-past five; Lauds at six; 
Prime at four minutes to seven; breakfast after Prime ; 
walk to Stoke church by eight, where we had Holy Com- 
munion,”’ (after breakfast?) “‘ then to the Industrial school 
vane If it happened that Sister Amelia was sent for, I was 
obliged to go with her all the way back, often very hur- 
riedly, and in heavy rain, without an umbrella, or under a 
hot sun, and nine times out of ten, to walk back to the 
school, and home again in the evening.”’ (p. 4.) The girls 
of the school “ can testify that I had often to sit for hours 
within the school-room, perfectly wet through, and with 
the certain prospect of a second bath before reaching home. 
And this, although such an arrangement might easily have 
been obviated. ‘‘ I said nothing, but I felt the more.” 

One evening, at Stoke church, while Miss Campbell was 
seated with the children, and ‘Sister Maria with the 
sailor-boys,”’ one of these latter, named Sydney, was taken 
ill, and Miss Campbell, with one of the Sisters, accom- 
panied him home. At a certain spot Maria had to return, 
and Miss Campbell took the boy on to the “ College.” 
‘“‘ Having occasion to apply to one of the Sisters for the key 
of the College, to my astonishment she declared she did not 
believe the boy was ill, and severely reprimanded me for 
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coming home with him.”” The boy was rudely dismissed, 
and Miss Campbell ordered to the supper room. Being 
summoned before the Mother, and attempting to justify 
herself, she was told ‘‘it was against rule to make excuse.” 
For this offence she was first locked up in a small nar- 
row room, “‘ very low,’’ till three, next day, and then re- 
quired to keep strict silence for a week, having to attend 
all the hours, and write all her directions on a slate.” 
On other occasions she was sent for three or four days to 
bed, without being ill. Once the Mother caused me 


“To lie on the floor of an inner Oratory, for twenty minutes 
daily, flat on my face, with my arms stretched out, in the form ofa 
cross, On one occasion she came into the Oratory, while I was thus 
prostrate, and bid me remain in that posture until she came out 
from complin, and think the while of some further discipline to humble 
me, and that she considered, I had been not quite so humble of late— 
I failed to find any that I thought woulddo. The Mother returned, 
and seating herself in the oak chair, enquired what I had thought 
of. I rose and replied that I had not been able to think of any 
thing that would do. She then said that I had not thought enough, 
or properly, and at the same time, opening my mouth with her hands, 
she enquired if that did humble me? I replied that it was very un- 
comfortable, but not humbling. She looked displeased, fixed her 
eyes upon me, and sat gazing upon me for some time in the most un- 
accountable manner; every now and then bending my arms, opening 
my mouth, and lips, and putting her fingers into my mouth, Not com- 
prehending her, conduct, and unable to go away, I began to feel 
quite alarmed, and anxious. She kept me there, gazing at me, and 
speaking at times, incomprehensible words, as I thought of the 
revelations of things to come. And, at last she asked, if, treating 
me as a child, would not humble me? I grew crimson at this, and 
said, yes, Mother, to be put in the corner, and treated as a child, 
would indeed be humbling, but I hope you will never try this with 
me, for I feel I could never do it. She replied, sternly, that she 
should put me in the corner, before any one, and every one she 
pleased. (She never did this) The clock then struck midnight, and 
she rose, giving me, at the same time, such a look as I shall never 
forget. She took my hand, and leading me down stairs, desired the 
Sister Catherine to take me up stairs, and put me to bed like a 
child. I resented this, but the Mother informed me that it must be 
done, and that not a word must be spoken. Stupified, tired to 
death, and quite exhausted, and half terrified, Sister Catherine led 
me up stairs, took off my clothes, and lifted me into bed, crossing 
my hands on my bosom. Silently, and as I thought, sorrowfully, 
kissing me, she fell on her knees, and prayed foraspace. She then 
rose and left me, and I remained in that bed for three days, suffer- 
iog much from shame and exhaustion.” ‘ Miss Sellon,” &c., p. 7. 
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We pass over some farther details of the same kind, and: 
likewise a very characteristic letter from “Sister Cathe- 
rine’ to our novice, upon occasion of her passing a judg- 
ment upon the mode of education adopted in the poor- 
schools of the Establishment. The following may serve as 
a specimen of the way in which the severest possible things 
can be said in the best possible temper : 


“You have been tempted to spiritual and intellectual pride, 
which have blinded your eyes, and you have fallen into previous 
mistakes through both; and what is more, they have led you to pass 
judgment and speak of the spiritual attainments and work of your 
Saviour in a most unbecoming and disrespectful manner. You 
speak, dear Geraldine, of the children not being taught to obey the 
written Word of God, yet surely at that moment, as you wrote, you 
were yourself acting in direct opposition to its letter and spirit,” 
&c.—p. 10. 


We now come to a new chapter in the history ; where 
‘two young ladies from Italy, of English birth and noble 
parentage,’ are brought upon the stage. These ladies, of 
whom the more prominent will be known in the sequel as 
Lady O. “ cried incessantly for weeks” after their admis- 
sion into the ‘‘ Home.” 


“T will now go on to state what took place after my fearful 
illness. One Friday, the Mother Superior, Lady 0. S. (who was 
dressed as a Novice,) and myself, set off by train for Bristol. We 
knew nothing of the purport of our journey, not even the name of 
the house we were going to. I carried the basket, in which were 
some writing materials and some paper, together with a large new- 
looking key. I had also the purse, and obtained the tickets, they 
were three first class tickets to Bristol, When in the train the 
Mother was employed writing, and Lady O. was too sorrowful and 
too unhappy to speak much, although we had permission. When 
the train stopped at Exeter, the Mother, not feeling well, got out, 
and we went in a cab to the hotel on the left of the cathedral. 
Here we stopped, and had tea and chops for dinner. Lady 0. was 
looking exceedingly unhappy, and quite stupified, but she had 
appetite, and appeared, in all other respects, perfectly well. The 
Mother then sent me out alone to get a small bottle of hartshorn, 
which I did, purchasing it at a chymist’s shop in High-street. 
Having obtained a small quantity, and seen the bottle duly labelled 
with a printed label, I brought it to the Mother, and we soon after- 
wards returned to the railway station and took our seats. We 
arrived at Bristol, I believe, about five, p. m., or a little after. 
From the station we took a cab, and were set down by the Mother’s 
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orders, at a public house, at the corner of the court which is not far 
from St. John’s Church. When we got out the Mother walked 
first, Lady 0. and I following her. She turned down the court, and 
stopped at, I think, the first house on the right. It was a misera- 
ble looking house. The blinds, for the sake of appearance, were 
like those in a very poor house, and only put to keep the children 
in the court from looking in. The white square kitchen had a large 
coal cellar door, with a little long window over it, a small round 
table was in the middle, on which was a cloth, three tea-cups, some 
bread, and three plates and knives; there was a little fire in a very 
large kitchen range, and a middle-sized black iron kettle at the 
side ; the floor was of stone, on it was a mattress doubled in two, 
covered with a piece of something put across it, and I think there 
were three wooden kitchen chairs ; but the kitchen was ‘so small, 
that even this little seemed crowded, the staircase was very nar- 
row, winding, screw-shaped, and old; so that the stairs seemed to 
bend under one’s feet. Over the kitchen was the bed-room, fur- 
nished with two mattresses on the floor, and a picture of Christ cru- 
cified, over one of them, and this was all the furniture of this bed-room 
for two people. Next to this was a dark little kind of cupboard 
room, with two common red pans upon the ground, and a towel or 
two hung upon a nail in the wall. Over the bed-room was an 
Oratory, the floor of which was covered with matting, and having a 
piece of cloth hung at one end. A couch, or mattress, covered with 
fine blue cloth was on the ground on the right hand side at the 
upper end of the room, and at the side of this couch stood a Cross, 
I should think upwards of five feet high ; on either side of it were 
large brass candlesticks, with very thick wax candles. At the 
other end was a small red stool, with Sister Winifride’s rosary upon 
it, and a ‘Societies’ Bible and Book of Common Prayer on the 
ground at the side. The blinds were white, and always kept down. 
Over this Oratory, which was a low, long, and rather dark room, 
was a little bed-room which I never saw. Ontrying to open the 
door with the key, in the basket, the Mother found the lock occu- 
pied by a key from within. On hearing some one at the door, the 
Sister, then quite alone in the house, opened the door very care- 
fully, and a very little way, and asked through the opening, with- 
out being seen, ‘Is that you, dear Mother?’ The Mother replied, 
‘Yes, dear child,’ and the door was then opened wide enough for us 
to get in sideways. When in, the door was carefully locked before 
we sat down in the kitchen. The Mother sat upon the doubled 
bed, and Lady O. and myself upon two chairs, with their backs to 
the miserable blinds I have noticed. 

‘Sister Winifride stooped at the Mother's side te listen to her 
orders. We remained here about five minutes, and then went up 
stairs, and read Vespers in the Oratory—the mother lying upon the 
couch—and we three standing at the other end of the room, The 
Cross, from its size, gave Lady 0. and me a turn upon entering that 
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Oratory—and, if Iam not mistaken, it would have done so to any 
one—being some feet in height. There was an air, too, of dis- 
agreeable darkness, dirt, and strangeness about the whole aspect of 
things, which made us both feel that it was certainly no place for 
young ladies to be left in. After Vespers we came down stairs 
again into the kitchen, and shortly after the Mother took the 
basket, and desired Sister Winifride to accompany her, telling 
Lady O. and myself to remain. We sat for some time, talking at 
intervals of various things, but we were both sad, and no wonder, 
There we were, both strangers to Bristol, left alone in a dismal, 
dirty, odd-looking house, in a low court, where we were told, if any 
one rang, not to let them in, as drunken men and children fre- 
quently did so, It was getting quite dark. I rose, and put on the 
kettle, and cut a little bread and butter. Lady O. was passiug the 
tiny kitchen, with her hand pressed upon her forehead. She looked 
fearfully anxious, and very unhappy. [ tried to comfort her, but 
she replied, ‘Geraldine, I only wish I was older, they should not 
treat me as they do—I cannot endure this—I would rather starve 
and be at home—it is not right—who ever saw such a place as 
this—one may be good to the poor and yet live in a respectable and 
clean house.’ This is nearly word for word what she said. She 
was in a perfectly sound state of mind, but awfully afflicted at the 
way she was treated. Seeing her deep despair, and the time grow- 
ing later, with every prospect of our being left in the dark, as I 
could not then find a candle, I hid the knives lest she should, in her 
grief, make a wrong use of them when it was dark. Poor girl, I 
shall never forget what she suffered! Her affliction at length so 
overcame me, that, unable any longer to console her, I fell on my 
knees, and burst into tears. Some time after this, Sister Winifride 
came to us, and said it was the Mother's orders that Lady O. should 
go to bed, and that I was to accompany her. Poor Lady O, to lie 
down on one of those miserable beds on the floor, in that dismal 
house, in that low court, a stranger to England, in deep grief, sepa- 
rated from her own sister, then at Plymouth, and locked in alone, 
without any reason being given to anyone! The act, as an act, 
was physically calculated to shock the brain of any one, and 
weaken the nerves, Winifride and I left Lady O. She was seen 
by us up stairs—had a candle—and was then locked in and left 
quite alone, not even knowing if we would ever return. I was 
deeply struck by this unhappy girl’s manner, and the effect these 
strange proceedings had upon her, and I told Sister Winifride that 
I was sure something would happen—that Lady O. was very ill. 
She replied, that she thought so herself, but that her orders were 
to lock her in, and to go back to Lower College Green with me, 
where the Mother had taken apartments. This we did. It was 
about twenty minutes’ walk. About ten o'clock, I should think, for 
the shops were closed; there were a good many people in the 
streets, When we got to the Mother’s lodgings, I told her how we 
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had left Lady O., and that she was in such a state of despair and 
unhappiness, that I was sure something dreadful would occur. She 
did not look astonished, but took it, as I thought, very calmly. She 
gave me a note, directed to Sister Catherine, desiring me to go by 
the twelve o'clock train that night, back to Plymouth, and deliver 
the note, immediately on my arrival, into the Sister’s own hand. 
She told me also to let as few observe my going in as possible, and 
on no account to name were I had been, or what I had seen, to any 
one but to the Sister Catherine. We left Lower College Green about 
a quarter past eleven. On our way to the Railway Station, having 
a few minutes to spare, we called in at the house in the court to see 
how Lady O. was. I cannot say if we had permission to do this or 
not ; however, we called, and the first thing which met our anxious 
eyes on opening the door, was the shutter of one window, which was 
thrown half open, the blind being torn aside, and every appearance 
of some one having escaped. Sister Winifride rushed up stairs, 
candle in hand, and I, anxiously, followed; there lay poor Lady O.’s 
grey gown, her shoes, her bonnet, purse, and shawl. The bed had 
never been got into. She had gone half undressed, with bare arms, 
and neck, and head, out of the window, and into the streets of one 
of the lowest parts of Bristol. 

“Tnever shall forget my agony that night. I thought she had 
destroyed herself, and I knew if she had not done this, she must, at 
that very hour, be in an awful position, and in fearful danger. The 
clock struck twelve, the hour I should have been at the Station. Sis- 
ter Winifride said, that this being the case, I must remain there alone, 
and locked in while she went back to Lower College Green, to inform 
the Mother of what had taken place. I replied that I could not do 
this, for that I felt it was no fit place for young women to be in. 
She entreated me to stay, reminding me that, as my Superior, if I 
did not do so, she should have to report me for disobedience. This 
prevailed, for 1 was under promise of obedience, and I desired to do 
all in my power to keep my promise; she therefore left me locked 
in, and went her way. My heart beat violently when I heard the 
door locked upon me, and felt myself quite alone in a strange city, 
in a low court, and in a house from which a fellow Novice had just 
escaped. I got a candle, lighted. it, and held it in my left hand, 
without a candlestick, whilst I leant my forehead against my right 
hand, and read over the Psalms from a Book of Common Prayer 
I had brought with me. I felt the shock of these circumstances, 
and thought it well to try and fix my mind upon something to keep 
it clear and from wandering. I have since been told by my medi- 
cal man that it was most providential I did so. Thus I sat, suffer- 
ing intensely from anxiety, and almost immovable, from a deadly 
fear that some one might be concealed in the house, and perhaps 
appear to me in some strange way, for, I suppose, upwards of three 
quarters of an hour. Then I heard a noise without, and the Mother 
entered, with Sister Winifride. She saw mo looking pale, and in a 
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cold shiver, and severely reprimanded me for not possessing greater 
self-command. She was perfectly calm, sat awhile and considered, 
talked a little, and then said she would go to the clergyman of St. 
John’s, Mr. Barrow, and knock him up, and get him to belp her to 
find Lady 0. She then rose, and taking Sister Winifride with her, 
again left me alone, locked up in that house. She returned again, 
with Mr. Barrow, and desired me to go up into the bed-room, while 
she spoke to him in the kitchen. I do not think she wished me to 
see Mr. Barrow, but I did so, for Sister Winifride, inquiring for a 
light, I, in giving it to her, saw him in the passage. The Mother, 
accompanied by Mr. Barrow, and Sister Winifride, went out in 
search of Lady O., and locked me in. I was in the bed-room, 
seated on the floor, and feeling very ill. They were absent a long 
time. At length Sister Winifride came in haste for a bonnet and 
shawl, saying that they had found her undrest, at a public-house 
called the Artichoke. She ran off with these things, and it was a 
still longer time before she returned. At length she did so, and 
finding me too ill to leave, remained. It was then about three in the 
morning. She told me that she had found Lady O. quite stupified, 
and undrest, and that she had been taken to Mother’s lodgings for 
the night, the cabman having said various disagreeable things as 
they passed. She persuaded me to lie down a little, and did so 
herself, until about half-past eight in the morning. We then 
rose, tried to make ourselves tidy, and went to Lower College 
Green. There we saw the Mother, who did not, evidently, like my 
having witnessed so much. She told me several times not to look 
about me ; that Novices should not do so; that it was very un- 
becoming, &c. &c. The room had folding doors, and through these 
I saw Lady O. lying on a bed on the floor. The house had Steven- 
son, or Stevens, upon the door, and that was all I know of it. I did 
not like the look of the place ; it had an air of mystery and gloom, 
which was very disagreeable. Some persons called on business, to 
see the Mother, and I was, of necessity, sent through the folding 
doors, into Lady O.’s room, with Sister Winifride. Lady O. was in 
a bed on the floor, her hair all about her shoulders, and looking very 
unhappy. She seemed too much absorbed in grief, and too as- 
tonished and perplexed at the place she was in, and the treatment 
she received, to be conscious of any thing else. One could easily 
see that these subjects were engrossing her mind, bringing on fever 
every instant. On a little stool by her side, covered with a table 
napkin, lay a large crucifix, and by its side, the first cross that I 
believe was made of the order of the Holy Ghost. It was of black 
irop, with a dove, with wings extended in the centre, in white. 
Lady O. had a copy of the Book of Common Prayer in her hand, 
and appeared to be trying to read some of the Psalms, We waited 
with her until it was past eleven, and Sister Winifride then accom- 
panied me to the Railway Station. She paid for my ticket, and 
gave me two oranges for my journey ; I had not been able to take 
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any thing, and was very much indisposed. I had not a single half- 
penny in my pocket, but I was only too glad when the clock struck 
twelve, to find myself once more safe, and Jeaving a scene of such 
fearful mystery and darkuess. 


The following particulars, which are given with the 
names in full, would admit, one should think, of a ready 
contradiction, if untrue or overstated : 


“Sister Catherine came to Blanchford (the house of Sir 
Frederick and Lady Rogers,) and requested to see me. I 
was told she had arrived, and was asked if I would see her or 
not. Ihad not heard from my mother or my friends, although I 
had written. I said I would see the Sister Catherine, as she 
had come. She therefore came to my room, and, using her power 
over me in the way of personal friendship, she tried to make me 
believe that I had done wrong. I told her that I believed the 
Society to be false, and wished to prove if it were; that it was 
my intention, if I did not hear from my mother, to go to Sussex, to 
a Romish convent, to prove myself certain things, which I believed 
the society at Wyndham Place to he connected with. This greatly 
displeased Sister Catherine, and she bid me, very sternly, not to 
repeat such ideas. She then spoke for a long while in a friendly 
tone and way, and it thus ended in her taking me back a prisoner, 
all through the affection I had for her personally, and which power 
she thus used to the advantage of the Society. Lady Rogers called, 
the day after my returu to the Institution. I was summoned to the 
parlour; there I found her Ladyship and the Mother Superior. The 
Mother spoke unkindly to me, and bid me tell Lady R—— my 
reasons for escaping. Feeling myself in the power of the Society, 
and not being sufficiently acquainted with Lady R to rely upon 
her support, particularly as she had let them know before where [ 
was, I became alarmed, and to escape being confined to my own 
room, or the like, I replied, that I intended to go over to Rome, 
intending thereby, what 1 had told Sister Catherine, which was as 
a simple matter of investigation. Lady R—— left me, without 
understanding me, as I knew she would, and I waited, with deep 
anxiety, some tidings from my mother. I did not hear, and not 
knowing the reason, and full of fears, I became very much indis- 
posed, but not enongh to be in bed. I was sent at this time with 
the Sister Elizabeth, to sleep at No. 11, Torrington Place, as before 
stated.”’—pp. 22, 23. 





Miss Campbell now exhibited marks of despondency and 
agitation, which warranted an opinion that she was insane. 
A medical man gave his testimony to this effect, which 
seems by a most unfeeling act to have been communicated 
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to her. In the mean time, Miss Campbell showed one 
great proof of sanity,—a persevering desire to get away 
from her miserable prison. The following dialogue is 
characteristic : 


‘The Mother said, turning her eye towards the fire, ‘ Geraldine, 
Sister Catherine has told you, I suppose, Dr. "s opinion of your 
health? Yes, dear Mother, I replied, she has, and of course 1 feel 
it very much; and since, dearest mother, you are pleased to call 
me mad, I cannot for an instant think of contradicting my Superior; 
but this being the case, my promise of obedience made to you some 
time back, having been made by a person in an unsound state of 
mind, and of course by law, null and void ; and so I shall be very 
glad if you will have the goodness to write to my mother without 
delay ; she knows my constitution, and I have made up my mind 
to go to her,’””—p. 25. 





The sequel of the narrative is occupied with details, 
strengthened by the publication of a correspondence, bear- 
ing upon the subject of Miss Campbell’s removal from the 
institution. The aspect of the case is anything but favour- 
able to Miss Sellon, who seems to have adorted every pos- 
sible expedient with a view to put off the evil day on which 
she would have to resign from under her surveillance, a 
subject who she rightly supposed, as things have turned 
out, was capable of inflicting no little mischief on her estab- 
lishment. Through the suppression of letters on both 
sides, the mother of Miss Campbell was kept in complete 
ignorance of her daughter’s distress, and left to brood over 
the imperfect accounts of her flight from Devonport which 
came to her from her friends Sir Frederick and Lady 
Rogers. Mrs. Campbell wrote four times to Miss Sellon, 
and in the kindest possible terms, but her letters remained 
without any reply. At length Miss Sellon informed her 
that she might take her daughter home, as now beyond 
her own power of management. The whole concludes 
with the certificate of Miss Campbell’s regular medical 
attendant at home, who declared that ‘‘ her state of mind 
was perfectly sane, and that he had never known it other- 
wise, 

And so ends this uncomfortable history, which has now 
been before the world some months, without receiving, as 
far as we are aware, any authoritative contradiction. Its 
correctness, at least as to its main features, must therefore, 
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we suppose, be presumed, and upon the strength of that 
supposition, we proceed to make the following observa- 
tions. 

The first question which suggests itself to an impartial 
reader of the above history is this: What is Miss Sellon’s 
title to the power which she claims over her subjects? 
What protects her government over her community, from 
the character of a mere usurpation? We confess we can- 
not see. A spiritual claim must not be advanced without 
a proper commission. A parish priest receives jurisdiction 
from his bishop, his bishop from the Sovereign Pontiff ff, or, 
according to the Anglican theory, by direct descent from 
the Apostles from our Lord. But whence is Miss Sellon’s 
jurisdiction derived? Not, as with us, from any superior 
administration, not even from any formal election, with or 
without episcopal sanction, but simply through her own 
interpretation of the Divine Will—a plea which would 
equally justify the mission of her neighbours, the Plymouth 
brethren. Till the bishop of Exeter, or he who bears 
that title, withdrew his visitorial superintendence from her 
community, her pretensions were not absolutely without 
colour, as an Anglican might deem; but now that she 
stands alone, her bishop neither approving her course, nor 
inquiring iuto her administration, what account can she 
give of herself and her under takings, even upon Anglican 
principles? Her security lies, in fact, in the protection of 
her party, and the feebleness of her enemies. The centurion 
in the Gospel could truly say, “‘ I am a man under autho- 
rity, having soldiers under me;” of the authority which 
Miss Sellon exacts over others, we have abundant evi- 
dence, but where are the guarantees for her own responsi- 
bility 7 ? Sheisa Pope, without the prerogative of succes- 
sion ; rather she is an enthusiast, who pretends to a divine 
mission, of which she herself is the herald and interpreter. 

And consider the magnitude of her claims! She claims 
implicit obedience, in all that is not sin; to be accounted 
as the oracle of Christ; to receive promises of submission 
from which she has not the power to dispense; to interpose 
between children and their parents; to open ‘and suppress 
letters; to administer property ; to "restrict personal free- 
dom. Where, we repeat, are her credentials for so pleni- 
potentiary a commission ? 

It may be said that a kind of social compact is the bond 
of her relation with her subjects. And, to be sure, if a 
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number of young ladies, knowing what they are about, and 
all they are to expect, choose to enter her family, and bind 
themselves by irrevocable promises to cleave to her till 
death, it would not be clear how they could reasonably 
complain of the consequences of so desperate a surrender 
of their liberty. But then, against any such imperium in 
imperio one knows weli enough that the principle of self- 
preservation, and the love of parents, to say nothing of 
public opinion and the strong arm of law, would furnish a 
sufficient security. The truth is, that the whole guarantee 
of Miss Sellon’s influence is to be found in the correlative 
effects of a bold assumption of spiritual power on the one 
side, and a craving after the religious life on the other; so 
that at last the matter comes round to the point of starting; 
what right has Miss Sellon to found a convent in the 
Church of England? 

This is a question which clamours for an answer, more 
than ever now that the natural consequences of such an 
assumption are beginning to transpire. It needed no pro- 

het to forebode what time was sure enough to bring to 
ight, that such an attempt, with whatever good intention 
formed, or zeal carried out, might easily become a medium 
for the exercise of capricious tyranny. Unrestrained and 
irresponsible power, we repeat it, is a formidable weapon in 
the hands even of the most amiable and high-minded. No 
rules, however providently framed, can anticipate the mul- 
titude of contingencies, which in the daily working of such 
an institution may give occasion to the exercise of way- 
wardness and caprice. 

It is for this reason that the Catholic Church fences 
round the power of religious superiors by so many admi- 
rable safeguards. The Rule of the Institute, in the first 
place, how many are the guarantees for its prudence! Ori- 
ginally the result of saintly wisdom, and framed in imme- 
diate communion with God, it comes with the stamp of the 
highest ecclesiastical sanction, and probably the test of a 
lengthened experience, to recommend its use. And when 
brought into operation, it is administered by those who are 
duly called to their office by election and the voice of their 
superiors. The danger of abuse is, as far as it is possible, 
precluded by the periodical intervention of canonical autho- 
rity. No one can be committed to the Institute, without a 
full knowledge of his or her liabilities, and a perfect insight 
into its nature. The “‘ vocation”’ of each is first approved 
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by a spiritual director, then tested by a postulancy, and 
afterwards by a noviciate. The act of submission is not 
only voluntary from first to last, but made after every pos- 
sible trial, and, we may add, against many severe discou- 
ragements. It is not less to the interest of every religious 
order, than its bounden duty, to see that it be joined by 
none but willing subjects. Hence it is neither the way of 
such communities to lay themselves out for promising sub- 
jects, by any flattery or manceuvring; nor, again, to receive 
without the knowledge of those who are their natural guar- 
dians ; nor to disregard the strong declarations of parents ; 
still less to beguile persons into a state of life for which they 
are unfit, by concealing from them the full extent of the 
sacrifice which its embracement involves. And at last 
there rests somewhere or other the power of dispensing 
from vows which have been rashly enterprized, although 
the evils of a misconceived vocation are as a general (and 
by far the most general) rule, not cured by an abrupt dis- 
solution of sacred ties, but hindered by the securities 
against an imprudent susception of them. And hence 
those instances of “escape,’’ which appear to be so fre- 
quent with our neighbours, are all but unknown among 
ourselves, the temptations to any such courses being either 
done away by the perfect adaptation of the state of life to 
the wants of the subjects, or, the flight of the malcontent 
being .anticipated by the summary act of the superior. 

ur religious institutions, having no character to improve 
among Catholics, and none to court or care for among 
others, are happily protected from the temptation to which 
Protestant sisterhoods appear to be exposed, of detaining 
within their grasp reluctant subjects, through fear of the 
consequences which might result from their being turned 
adrift. No! if Parliament were ever to be so ill-advised as 
to authorize an inquiry into the Religious Houses of Eng- 
land (which for the sake of piety and good feeling we trust 
it never may), these societies would, as we confidently 
believe, present an aspect of order and peace very disap- 
pvuinting to the expectations of the commissioners. Whe- 
ther from an inspection of Protestant sisterhoods the same 
result would follow (we cordially deprecate, even here, any 
such intervention), is a matter about which, after an exa- 
— of the Sellon controversy, we feel considerable 

oubt. 
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P.S.—It has reached us, too late to allow of our profit- 
ing by the information, that the Cardinal Archbishop has 
lately given a Lecture at Bath upon the subject of Con- 
ventual establishments, in which he has touched upon the 
undeserved discredit brought upon the Religious Life by 
spurious imitations of it. If this be so, we can do our 
readers no better service than to direct them to such a 
quarter for the fullest and most authoritative exposition of 
which our subject is capable. 


The following impromptu comes too late to insert in its 
proper place. It has at any rate the merit of strict fidelity 
to the original, and is rather fuller than our prosaic epi- 
tome of the same document. 


HENRY TO LYDIA, 
AN EPISTLE IN VERSE. 


You’re a saint, dear Miss Sellon, ’tis certainly true, 

And my diocese boasts not an equal to you ; 

Your works are astonishing, glorious, sublime, 

Dnexcell’d, nay, unequall’d, at least in our time. 

There’s not one of my clergy knows how to obey 

Like yourself—except just when you choose your own way. 


But there’s still one small crow which I wanted to pluck, 
Though your worth is immense, you’re the child of ill luck ; 
And this Spurrell, all odious man though he be, 

Has constrain’d me to wake from my late reverie. 


To begin, then, with one insignificant blot, 

This same title of “‘ Mother,”’ it liketh me not ; 

For it smacketh of pride, and, all saint as you are, 

Still the weakness of mortals will fall to your share ; 

But there’s one thing more serious, which is, that you get 
Simple souls fast enclosed in your motherly net, 

And, poor creatures, while thinking they’re free as the air, 
They find they’re entrapp’d in a life-lasting snare ; 

For they find themselves bound, one fine morning, to you, 
By engagements which all that life-long they may rue. 


And besides, there’s one other (excusable) vice, 

Into which you may wittingless fall—avarice. 

For the goods of these ladies, while fancied their own, 

Into your ‘common purse,” it appears, will be thrown ; 
And if chance they should want * their own” cash to secure, 
Why they'll find that, at last, they’re uncommonly poor, 
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On the whole, then, dear Lydia, in grief I withdraw, 
For I find your own will in your paramount law ; 
And proceedings so shocking, you rightly may guess 
That I dare not approve, while I cannot repress, 


I'll not be your visitor, that I won’t, no, 

But me you shall visit at sweet Bishopstowe ; 

And there, in retreat of which no creature knows, 
We'll settle diocesan broils in a coze ;— 

But you ask for my blessing, so bless you I will, 
(Though unus‘d to such acts of episcopal skill) ; 

Be blest, then! (I speak not as bishop, but friend) 
May you prosper! but oh! above all, may you mend! 





Art. VII.—Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Correspon- 
dence. By Lorp Cocksurn, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Session in Scotland. Two Vols. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Brack. 


ORD COCKBURN has very considerately separated 
Jeffrey’s correspondence from the narrative of his 
life. Whatever may be, in general, the advantages of 
interweaving an author’s correspondence with the events 
of his life, so as to make him, in a great measure, his own 
historian, such a method would have been decidedly ob- 
jectionable in the present instance. It would have been 
like fusing gold with lead. It would, indeed, be impossible 
to believe that two volumes of the same work could be so 
unequal, if we did not remember that they are the produc- 
tions of different authors. 

Dr. Johnson said of one of his acquaintances, that he 
had but one idea in his head, and that was a wrong one. 
We are quite sure that Lord Cockburn has a great many 
correct ideas in his head, but he certainly had two wrong 
ones regarding Jeffrey, and he has unfortunately made 
these his polar. stars through the entire narrative. Jeffrey 
had a large share in carrying many useful political re- 
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forms in Scotland, and his success as a lawyer raised him to 
the Scottish bench, and made him a Lord of Session. 
But his fame does not rest upon these matters, as Lord 
Cockburn seems to imagine; and the prefix of Lord be- 
fore his familiar name sounds so stiff and pedantic in our 
ears that we positively detest it. No doubt, it was a most 
important matter for Jeffrey and his family that he attained 
such high professional eminence, but this was the means 
by which he earned not immortality, but his daily bread, 
and wine to boot—two very useful things whilst we con- 
tinue in this nether world—about which, however, posterity 
seldom manifests any very lively interest. On the con- 
trary, it, in general, shows a very decided partiality for 
starved authors. Jeflrey’s claim to immortality rests upon 
his literary fame. It is as a literary man he will be re- 
membered, if he be remembered at all. Of course it was 
right to acquaint us with his political and professional 
career, simply because it was the career of a man so 
eminent in literature. But this should not have been 
treated as the principal, but as a subordinate part which 
was not required for its own sake, but on account of its 
connexion with another. At @ll events, to one who is not 
a native of the “‘ land o’ cakes,’”’ it is most provoking to 
find that Jeffrey’s life is made up almost entirely of Scot- 
tish law and politics, withont scarcely a single literary anec- 
dote. We are, indeed, constantly informed that, at a cer- 
tain place, Jeffrey was particularly brilliant, that his wit 
was sparkling, that all who heard him were delighted with 
his conversation ; but we are not furnished with one soli- 
tary specimen of the ore which this rich mine produced so 
abundantly. We do not expect another Boswell, although 
we have sometimes been angry with that worthy man for 
telling us that Johnson was glorious on a certain night, 
but that he had no record of the conversation ; because, 
we suspected, that the biographer was also glorious, or he 
would not have been so forgetful. But this wholesale sup- 
pression of every good and witty thing, reminds us of a 
little story which we heard once upon atime. A certain 
gentleman, on his return from Court, told his family that 
Mr. So-and-so had said a right good thing to the King 
that day. He was asked to tell it. Why, said he, the 
King told him that his coat was too short, and he answered, 
without a moment’s hesitation, that it would be a good 
while before he would get a new one. At this the gentle- 
VOL. XXXII, No. LX1V. 12 
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man who had been to Court laughed very heartily himself, 
but the audience did not laugh, because they were at a 
loss to know what they should laugh at. They begged of 
the narrator, therefore, to enlighten them, but he candidly 
confessed that he could not do so, although he assured 
them that it was an excellent thing, for every one at Court 
had laughed at it. What had occurred was, that when 
his Majesty condescended to tell a gentleman that his coat 
was too short, he replied that it would be long enough be- 
fore he would get another. Now, those who did not laugh 
at the courtier’s version of the anecdote can scarcely be 
blamed, notwithstanding his assurance of its excellence, 
and, for a somewhat similar reason, few persons will be 
able to enjoy Jeflrey’s conversation on the simple assurance 
of his biographer that it was effective and brilliant. We 
do not doubt Lord Cockburn’s statement ; on the contrary, 
we are fully persuaded of its truth; but this only makes 
us more indignant at being deprived of its enjoyment. 

The same fault exists in Lord Cockburn’s notices of 
other eminent literary men, which will be found in the first 
of these volumes. ‘There is no individuality in his descrip- 
tions of character. He might have stereotyped what he 
says of the first in order, and have substituted it for every 
subsequent notice of the kind contained in the book, with- 
out depriving us of one particle of information. His 
monotonous superlative reminds us of the Americanism 
by which every person is described as ‘‘ one of the most 
remarkable men in the country.”” All Lord Cockburn’s 
acquaintances appear to have been the most remarkable 
men in Scotland. 

It is as well to add that Lord Cockburn occasionally, but 
not often, falls into a Scotticism, and that he has not 
thought proper either to divide his book into chapters, or 
to supply us with an index. Now, one or other of these is 
quite essential, and we hope that this defect will be remedied 
in the very next edition; for the letters which fill the second 
and the larger of these two volumes, are so good that we 
are quite sure a new edition of the work will be very soon 
demanded. It is with pain that we feel ourselves compelled 
to speak of Lord Cockburn’s part of this work, in terms 
which may appear too severe to some persons. Certainly, 
nothing is more remote from our intention than to give pain 
to an old and venerable man, for delineating the character, 
and endeavouring to perpetuate the fame of a dear departed 
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friend. It will not, perhaps, mend the matter, to say that 
we consider it a duty which we owe to the public, to point 
out the defects of every work which comes before us, freely 
and impartially, and that what we have written about Lord 
Cockburn’s has been dictated by a stern sense of justice. 
We have the authority of Jeffrey himself, for pursuing this 
course, whose motto, whilst he sat in the critic’s chair, was 
ever fiat justitia. Moreover, we hope to see the more 
glaring of the defects which we have pointed out, at least 
partially remedied. We want the history of Jeffrey’s mind 
—of the struggles, the aspirations, the disappointments, 
and the triumphs of the spirit which burned within him. 
Until this shall be accomplished, however useful and neces- 
sary to the future biographer, Lord Cockburn’s work may 
be, and however grateful we may feel to him for having 
undertaken this laborious task in his old age, it cannot be 
regarded as containing anything like a perfect life of 
Jeffrey. 

Although we shall have occasion hereafter to refer to the 
second volume, containing Jeflrey’s letters, which are, 
indeed, ‘delightful, yet this is, perhaps, the most proper 
place to speak of the manner in which they have been 
edited. When we first met the constantly recurring &c.’s 
at the ending of paragraphs in these letters, we were at a 
loss to know whether they were Jeffrey’s own, or were 
inserted by Lord Cockburn, to supply the place of asterisks. 
We now think, without being at all certain of the fact, that 
they belong to Jeffrey ; but they ought, most certainly, to 
have been omitted, for their recurrence is so frequent as to 
make them appear perfectly ludicrous; and until we had 
finished the volume, we looked upon it as quite probable 
that we should meet with a letter beginning with an &c. 
Names are also omitted without any conceivable cause ; 
this disappoints a just and reagonable curiosity, and appears 
to be a childish, if not a wanton mutilation. All the notes 
in the volume would scarcely fill three pages. Perhaps 
Lord Cockburn thought that he had given sufficient infor- 
mation regarding the letters in the first volume; but he 
should know that nothing is more disagreeable than to 
make us study a book, to which we turn in onr moments of 
leisure and relaxation. It would not surely be too much if 
he would tell us who Jeffrey’s correspondents were on the 
first occasion that their names occur in the letters. On 
account of the omission of this simple information, we 
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remember being obliged to search a considerable time in 
order to discover who Mrs. Morehead was, and what was 
the intimate connexion which the letters to that lady showed 
us must have existed between her and Jeffrey ; and a friend 
of ours read the entire work without making it out at all. 
It may even now save trouble to some readers of these 
volumes to say that she was Miss Brown the younger, 
sister of Jeffrey’s first wife. Some of the very few 
notes in the volume are amusingly laconic. Here is 
one specimen. In a beautiful letter from Jeffrey to his 
niece, Miss Brown (vol. II, p. 2—16.) he says :—‘‘ We 
came yesterday (to Venice), and shall go away tomorrow.” 
Lord Cockburn, who made the tour of Italy with Jef- 
frey, has appended the following note to this passage. 
** We did not.” He gives us no further information on the 
subject, as if the fact of their not having left Venice on the 
next day, were of itself of such importance as to be worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity. ‘This kind of writing 
reminds us of a friend whose breakfast was delayed one 
morning a full half hour beyond the usual time, in conse- 
quence of his wife having walked out with the keys in her 
pocket, and who has dated every event for the last twenty 
years from “the morning he was starved.”’ 

It is now time to give a brief summary of the life of 
Francis Jeffrey, who was born in Edinburgh, on the 23rd 
of October, 1773. His father, George Jeffrey, was one of 
the Deputy Clerks in the court of Session, not a high but 
a respectable situation, and his mother, Mary Louden, 
was the daughter of a farmer, who resided near Lanark. 
Their children were Mary, afterwards Mrs. Napier; 
Francis, the object of the present notice, John, who emi- 
grated and became an American merchant, and Marian, 
afterwards Mrs. Brown. Their father, who died in 1812, 
aged seventy, was a sensible man, but of a gloomy disposi- 
tion; Mrs. Jeffrey was cheerful, good-natured, and pos- 
sessed of all the maternal virtues. She died suddenly in 
September 1786, at which time Francis, then thirteen, 
happened to be at Stevenson, in East Lothian, about 
seventeen miles from Edinburgh. As it was too late to 
send the boy home that night, the family he was visiting 
determined to conceal the news from him. until next day. 
But he suspecting that some evil had befallen his family, 
left the house unperceived at an early hour in the morning, 
and walked home alone. ‘This may be regarded as one of 
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the early developments of that energy of character, which 
was one of the chief characteristics of his after life. 

He learned his mere letters at home, and was taught 
spelling by John Cockburn, who had a school in Fyfe’s 
Close, where he gained some reputation whilst still in 
petticoats, (for he did get out of that costume, notwith- 
standing its popularity in Scotland during the last cen- 
tury.) He was the tiniest possible child, but dark and 
vigorous, though not skilled in dancing or in any other 
muscular exercise, except walking, at which he was always 
excellent. 

At the age of eight he was sent to the High School of 
Edinburgh, where he continued for the next six years. 
Lord Cockburn speaks as if he had himself been subjected 
to the phlebotomist in this institution, and had not yet for- 
given the operator. The High School, he says, “ was 
cursed by two under-masters, whose atrocities young men 
cannot be made to believe, but old men cannot forget, 
and the criminal law would not now endure. It was pre- 
sided over, however, by Dr. A. Adam, author of the 
Roman Antiquities, whose personal and professional vir- 
tues were sufficient to sustain and to redeem any school ; 
and in his two other under-masters, Mr. Fraser and Mr. 
French, he had associates worthy of their chief. Jeffrey’s 
first master was Fraser, who from three successive classes 
of four years each, had the singular good fortune to turn 
out Walter Scott, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry Brougham.”’ 
He continued with this gentleman four years learning 
Latin, and his class-fellows only recollect him as a little 
clever anxious boy, always near the top of the class, and 
who never lost a place without shedding tears. Jeffrey 
does not, however, appear to have retained the same recol- 
lection of the school as his biographer, for in a ‘‘ Sketch ”’ 
which he wrote in his seventeenth year, he gives the follow- 
ing history of his sensations when he first entered it. 


“My next step was to the Grammar School ; and here my appre- 
hensions and terrors were revived and magnified; for my com- 
panions, either through a desire of terrifying me, or because they 
had found it so, exaggerated to me the difficulty of our tasks, and 
dwelled upon the unrelenting severity of the master. Prepossessed 
with these representations, I trembled at what I was destined to 
suffer, and entered the school as if it had been a place of torture. 
Never, I think, was surprise equal to mine, the first day of my at. 
tendance. I sat in silent terror—all was buzz and tumult around— 
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a foot is heard on the stairs—every thing is hushed as death, and 
every dimply smile prolongated into an expression of the most 
serious respect. The handle of the door sounds,—oh! here he 
comes! I thought my heart would have burst my breast. Then 
began my disappointment. I had expected to have seen a little 
withered figure, with a huge rod in his hand, his eyes sparkling 
with rage, and his whole attitude resembling the pictures and dis- 
criptions of the furies. Absurd as the idea was, I don’t know how 
it had laid hold of my imagination ; and I was surprised to see it 
reversed, and reversed it certainly was, For Mr. Fraser wasa 
plump, jolly, heavy-looking man, rather foolish like as otherwise, and 
in my opinion, would have made a better landlord than a peda- 
gogue. He seats himself, looks smilingly around, asks some simple 
questions, and seems well pleased with answers, which I knew I 
could have made. I was struck; I could hardly believe my own 
senses ; and every moment I looked for the appearance of that rod 
which had so terrified my apprehensions. The rod, however, made 
not its appearance,” —Vol. 1. pp. 5-6. 


In October 1785, he passed on to the rector’s (Adam) 
class, where there were 140 boys all in one room, and under 
a single master. One half of these boys was a year in 
advance of the other half, but they all learned Greek, in 
addition to the Latin taught in the lower classes. Jeffrey 
says, that during his first year with Fraser, he acknow- 
ledged only one superior; but that in Adam’s class there 
were not less than ten who ranked above him. On the 
whole, however, the six years during which he remained at 
the High School, were not distinguished by any displays of 
that genius which afterwards burst forth so brilliantly. A 
patient, a laborious, and a successful student he undoubtedly 
was, without, however, manifesting any of those previous 
indications of genius which are often the last, as well as 
the first, manifestations of future greatness. One day 
after leaving school, ‘‘ in the winter of 1786-7, be was 
standing on the High Street staring at a man whose ap- 
pearance struck him. A person, standing at a shop door, 
tapped him on the shoulder, and said,‘ Aye laddie! Ye 
may well look at that man! That’s Robert Burns.’ He 
never saw Burns again.” 

In the beginning of the winter of 1787, when he had 
reached his fourteenth year, he was sent to Glasgow Col- 
lege, probably with a view to the Oxford exhibitions to 
which it has long owed many of its best students. Jeffrey 
remained at Glasgow during two sessions, and attended 
the Greek class of professor Young, and the Logic class of 
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professor Jardine. During his second session he also at- 
tended professor Arthur’s class of Moral Philosophy. If 
we did not know the precise reason which prevented him 
it would appear unaccountable that he should have neg- 
lected the celebrated professor Millar’s lectures on Law 
and Government. ‘‘ His lectures were not more admira- 
ble than his conversation, his evening parties and his 
pugilism with his favourite pupils. Jeffrey says his books, 
excellent though they be, reveal nothing of that magical 
vivacity which made his conversation and his lectures 
still more full of delight than of instruction.’’ But the 
fact is that Millar’s free doctrines and his Whig poli- 
tics were held in such horror and detestation by Jeffrey’s 
father, that, wken he discovered his son’s opinions to 
be decidely and incorrigibly popular, he used to blame 
himself for having allowed the mere vicinity of Millar’s 
influence to corrupt and ruin his son. Mr. Jeffrey senior 
was one of those hot-blooded politicians who would deli- 
ver up all persons and books, which did not agree with 
his own views, to be disposed of by the executioner ; and 
who, if from the degeneracy of the time, he could not effect 
this laudable object, would at all events take care not to 
live in the same street with them for fear of catching the 
infection. 

Dr. Macfarlane, now principal of the College of Glasgow, 
who was Jeffrey’s fellow student in that university, says, “‘ he 
exhibited nothing remarkable except a degree of quickness 
bordering, as some thought, on petulance; and the whim 
of cherishing a premature moustache, very black, and cover- 
ing the whole of his upper lip, for which he was much 
laughed at and teazed by his fellow-students.’’ Dr. Haldane, 
another of his fellow-students, and now principal of St. 
Mary’s, St. Andrew’s, remembers a little black creature 
whom he had not seen before, haranguing some boys on 
the green against voting for Adam Smith, the author of 
the Wealth of Nations, who had been set up that year for 
the office of Lord Rector. The opposition, however, was 
withdrawn, and Smith was installed on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1797. 

‘* In his second session at college,’’ Macfarlane says,“ he 
broke upon us very brilliantly. In a debating society 
called, I think, the Historical and Critical, he distinguished 
himself as one of the most accute and fluent speakers, his 
favourite subjects being criticism and metaphysics. These 
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two subjects continued to be his favourite themes during 
life, and it is in these that he has achieved his greatest 
success. Jardine, the professor of logic, used to require 
his pupils to write an exercise, and then he submitted each 
person’s essay to be criticised by one of his fellow-students. 
‘* My essay,’’ says Jeffrey’s class-fellow, Principal Haldane, 
“fell into the hands of Jeffrey, and sorely do I repent that 
I did not preserve the essay with his remarks upon it. For 
though they were unmercifully severe, they gave early pro- 
mise of that critical acumen which was afterwards fully 
developed in the pages of the Edinburgh Review.’’ How- 
ever, the first prize in the logic class was awarded by the 
votes of the pupils to a person called Godfrey ; but he was 
much older than Jeffrey, who, says Haldane, ‘‘ had through- 
out made a brilliant figure, and was unquestionably the 
ablest student in the class.”’ 

Some of the pupils, who had formed themselves into an 
elocution society, determined to perform ‘Tancred and 
Sigismunda, in the latter of which characters Jeffrey was 
to have appeared. But the academical authorities stopped 
the scheme, and Jeffrey has recorded his indignation at 
this interference on the last page of his notes of Professor 
Arthur’s Lectures. ‘“ Before leaving college,’ he says, 
‘‘T have one thing to advise, to declare, to reprobate, to 
ask, and to wish. What I have to advise is, Mr. Arthur 
and the principal to pay a little more attention to the graces 
in their respective modes of lecturing and praying. What 
I declare is, that the faculty has acted in the meanest, most 
illiberal, and most despicable manner with regard to the Elo- 
cution Club.” But, with regard to what he had to repro- 
bate, to ask, and to wish, we are obliged to be satisfied with 
two of Lord Cockburn’s &c.’s; which, no doubt, on this 
occasion, represent some very strong and emphatic lan- 
guage. Whilst at Glasgow, he commenced the practice to 
which he afterwards steadily adhered, of writing out in his 
own language, full expositions of the lectures he attended, 
in such a way as, without swamping the professor, afforded 
the student an excellent exercise both in thinking and in 
composing. So clever and industrious a student could not 
fail to acquire a large stock of knowledge, yet he was unable 
or unwilling to master the mere mechanical part of writing. 
He tells his sister Mary about this time, ‘I am sure I 
would willingly forfeit any of my attainments to acquire a 
good form of writing. For I am convinced much more 
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time and trouble have I bestowed on this without effect 
than would have been sufficient for the acquisition of a much 
more complex object. The truth is, I detest the employ- 
ment, such a mechanical drudgery ! and without any cer- 
tainty of the attainment of my end.”’ It is not very difficult 
to acquire a good hand, but it is very difficult for persons 
who write a great deal with rapidity to retain it. Jeffrey, 
however, never mastered the art at all: and, indeed, through 
his whole life, wrote as illegibly asa member of parliament. 
It is not easy to see the precise connexion between bad 
writing and genius—it may be only a popular superstition 
—but however that may be, the fact is certain, that a great 
many of the representatives of the people would find it a 
hard task to write even their own names legibly. 

In all other respects Jeffrey was a successful as well as 
a systematic and most laborious student. He not only 
applied himself diligently to the business in which he was 
engaged, but devoted a portion of his time almost daily to 
the practice of composition. Though the greater part of 
his early writings have perished, yet there is still preserved 
a vast quantity, consisting of ‘‘ notes of lectures, essays, 
translations, abridgments, speeches, criticisms, tales, 
poems, dc., not one of them done from accidental or 
momentary impulse, but all wrought out by perseverance 
and forethought, with a view to his own improvement. 
And it is now interesting to observe how very soon he fell 
into that line of criticism which afterwards was the busi- 
ness of his life. Nearly the whole of his early original 
prose writings are of a critical character, and this inclina- 
tion towards analysis and appreciation was so strong, that 
almost every one of his compositions closes by a criticism 
on himself.* Of the papers written at Glasgow only four 
remain. ‘They are on the Benevolent Affections, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, the Law of Primogeniture, and 
Sorcery and Incantation. This last essay was probably 
suggested by his having been at this period subject to 
superstitious fears, to cure which he used at midnight to 
walk round the cathedral and grave-yard. 

Jeffrey left Glasgow in 1789, and remained in Edin- 
burgh till September, 1791. During this period he at- 
tended no regular lectures, except a course of civil law by 





* Vol. i. p. 20. 
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Professor David Hume, whom he declares to have been 
intolerably stupid, and of civil law by Mr. Dick. He was 
therefore left in a great measure to his own resources, and 
was enabled to apply himself to those pursuits which were 
most agreeable to himself. No part of his youth was 
passed more usefully, for “‘the papers of his composition 
during this period, which remain, deducting articles of 
only a sheet or two, are above sixty in number.”’ . They 
embrace a vast variety of topics, including even sermons, 
and generally speaking each of them winds up with a sound 
but severe criticism on itself. Many of these criticisms 
have been transcribed by Lord Cockburn,* and they are 
indeed very interesting, but we regret that he has not 
given us, at least, some extracts from the most curious of 
the papers, which is entitled Sketch of my own Character, 
and is dated 12th of December, 1790. 


“Tt was about this time (1790, or 1791) that he had the honour 
of assisting to carry the biographer of Johnson, in a state of great 
intoxication, to bed. For this he was rewarded next morning by 
Mr. Boswell, who had learned who his bearers had been, clapping 
his head, and telling him that he was a promising lad, and if you go 
on as you've begun, you may live to be a Bozzy yourself, yet.—Vol. 
I. pp. 33, 34. 


In September 1791, he left Edinburgh for Oxford. He 
was grievously disappointed with this celebrated univer- 
sity, which he had hitherto regarded purely as a great seat 
of learning. Within a week of his arrival he describes 
his fellow students as a set of “ pedants, coxcombs, and 
strangers,’ and a few days later, October 23rd, writing to 
his sister Mary, he says, ‘If my writing must be the 
expression of my sensation, I must speak only of regret, 
and write only an account of my melancholy.”? On the 
25th he again writes, ‘‘I feel that I shall never become 
attached to this place; there is nothing in it to interest 
me, and though [ may cease to complain of my situation, 
it will only be through a dull and despairing resignation.” 
Six weeks after this he tells his cousin, Mary Crockett, 
(whom by the way he always addresses as my dear Crock, 
for the same reason most probably that a man with an 
extravagantly ugly christian name always writes it in full), 
“This place has no latent charms. <A scrutiny of six 





* See vol. i. pp. 22—32. 
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weeks has not increased my attachment.” ‘‘ Except 
praying and drinking,’’ he writes to Mr. Robertson, “ I 
see nothing else that it is possible to acquire in this place.”’ 
And in March 1792, he thus again expresses his feelings 
to his sister Mary; ‘‘ This law is vile work. I wish I had 
been bred a piper. For these two months I have con- 
ceived nothing distinctly. or all that time I have had a 
vision of I know not what, beautiful and sublime things 
floating and glittering before my eyes. I at first thought 
it was a fit of poetry, but upon trial I could find neither 
words nor images.”’ It was not likely that with these im- 
pressions his connexion with Oxford should be of long 
duration. He left it with delight in June 1792, His 
admission had been attested by the following certificate. 


Oxoniz, Octobris 17mo, a.p. 1791. Quo die comparuit coram me 
F. Jeffrey, e Coll. Reg. Arm, Fil., et Subscripsit Articulis Fidei et 
Religionis ; et juramentum suscepit de agnoscenda suprema regize 
majestatis potestate ; et de observandis statutis, privilegiis et con- 
suetudinibus hujus universitatis. Sam. Dennis, pro vice Can. Below 
which Jeffrey writes, Hanc Universitatem, tcedio miserrime aftectus, 
tandem hilaris reliqui, Ter. Kal. Jul. 1792 ; meque hisce obligatio- 
nibus privilegiisque subduxi.—F. Jeffrey. 

“In spite, however, of the prevailing dissipation and idleness, 
says his biographer,* he himself was a diligent student in his own 
way. Sir John Stoddart, who knew him there, says, that, though 
not a reading man, he must have devoted much time to literature 
in genernl ; for his conversation, though always gay and lively, 
evinced a large store of information. Accordingly, he himself used 
to acknowledge, that though, on the whole, disappointed with 
Oxford, his time there had not been totally lost. This, indeed, is 
implied in the fact, that, during these nine mouths, he wrote a great 
many papers, of which eighteen happen to have been preserved. 
Amongst these was another sermon—a species of composition which 
seems to be rather seductive to literary men. His are about as 
good as any sermons can be, which are got up as mere rhetorical 
exercises. Several of these were preached with considerable effect, 
particularly by Mr. Marshall,t whose elocution did justice to the 
author’s style, and by a late respected minister of our Established 
Church, who had been a tutor at Herbertshire, and imposed some 
of them on his congregation so lately as 1825,” 





* Vol. I. p. 41. 

+ This gentleman occasionally assisted Jeffrey in his studies when 
at Glasgow, of which College he soon afterwards became one of the 
chaplains, and subsequently Presbyterian minister of Waterford, 
where he died, in 1827, 
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Some of the papers written at Oxford, such as those on 
beauty and on the poetry of Hayley and Miss Seward, con- 
tain the germ of his best essays in the Edinburgh Review. 

But one of the chief objects which he had in view in 
going to England, was to exchange his broad Scotch accent 
for the more smooth and polite tones of the southern parts 
of the island. ‘‘ You ask me,”’ he writes to Mr. Robertson, 
“to drop you some English ideas. My dear fellow, I am 
as much, nay more a Scotchman than I was while an 
inhabitant of Scotland. My opinions, ideas, prejudices, 
and systems are all Scotch. The only part of a Scotchman 
I mean to abandon, is the language; and language is all I 
expect to learn in England.’’ He certainly abandoned the 
Scotch ; but, instead of the English, he picked up a high- 
keyed accent and a sharp pronunciation, which were a mat- 
ter of surprise to his friends, and of ridicule to his acquain- 
tances for many years. ‘“‘ The extreme rapidity of his 
utterance, and the sharpness of some of his notes, gave his 
delivery an air of affectation, to which some were only recon- 
ciled by habit and respect. ‘The result was, on the whole, 
exactly as described by his friend, the late Lord Holland ; 
who said that, though Jeffrey ‘ had lost the broad Scotch at 
Oxford, he had only gained the narrow English.’ ”’ * 

After Jeffrey’s return to Oxford, he led a very solitary, 
but by no means an idle life, for he attended the Scotch law 
lectures of Hume, Wyld’s lectures on the Civil Law, and 
Tytler’s lectures on History. The notes taken from the 
latter alone, and carefully written out in his own language, 
occupy 436 folio pages, which would be at least double in 
ordinary manuscript. But this formed but a small part of 
his labour, for he devoted himself with redoubled ardour to 
original composition, and had already entertained serious 
thoughts of living by literature, and chiefly by poetry. 

No young man, not cursed with utter barrenness, has ever 
passed through his curriculum, without offering up his 
incense on the shrine of the Muses, and though in riper 
years persons are apt to look back upon the days passed in 
weaving into bright and perishable garlands the young 
flowers of poetry as time misspent, yet, upon mature reflec- 
tion, we cannot help regarding this exercise not only as use- 
ful and improving, but, moreover, as an essential part of 





* Life, vol. i. p. 47. 
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early studies. We do not mean that every young gentle- 
man, or lady either, should be guilty of the egregious folly 
of publishing their effusions, especially in a volume. This 

ractice has been reprobated as long ago as the days of 

orace, by gods, men, and booksellers. But although the 
poetical compositions of most young persons may descend 
below mediocrity, or soar into absurdity ; yet, we maintain 
that the practice of such composition is, on the whole, bene- 
ficial, because it leads to the study of the most exquisite 
compositions in our own, and perhaps in other languages ; 
and thus enlarges the conceptions, refines the taste, and 
accustoms the ear to harmonious cadences. We remember 
to have seen a poem on the same subject as the Paradise 
Lost, written by a poet who dwelt in the town of Athy, and. 
who took care to assure his readers that it was not plagiarized 
from Milton, as he had made it a point not to read that 
author’s work in order to insure originality. We need 
scarcely say that the warning was quite unnecessary, the 
poem being perfectly original, and perfectly absurd. But 
there are other persons with more reasonable, if not with 
more lofty pretensions, who affect to neglect the higher 
productions in their own language lest they should be 
suspected of borrowing or of imitation, as if poetry was 
not as much an art as painting, and could be acquired 
by any other means than by patient study of the great 
models left by the mighty artists who, happily for us, have 
lived before us. 

Jeffery had probably tried his hand at poetry at a very 
early period, for he writes thus to his sister from Oxford :— 


“I feel I shall never be a great man unless it be as a poet. I 
have almost returned to my water system, for I have scarcely tasted 
wine this fortnight ; of course I have spent it mostly in solitude, 
and I think most pleasantly of any time since I came here. This way 
of life does certainly nourish a visionary and romantic temper of mind 
which is quite unfit for this part of the world, and makes one first 
be stared at, and then neglected. But my aim is to live happily 
without regard to these things. Notwithstanding all this, my poetry 
does not improve; I think it is growing worse every week. If [ 
could find in my heart to abandon it, I believe I should be the better 
for it. But I am going to write over my tragedy in a fortnight. 
Though my own compositions please me less, those of higher hands 
delight me more than ever.’”’* 





* Ibid, p. 69, 70. 
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He continued the occupation of making verses for the 
next five years (1791 to 1796), and though the greater por- 
tion of them has disappeared, ‘‘ enough remains,’’ Lord 
Cockburn says, to attest his industry, and to enable us to 
appreciate his powers.’” The poems which remain are 
odes, sonnets, and elegies, on love and scenery; a com- 
pleted poem on dreaming, consisting of 1800 lines in blank 
verse; the third book of the Argonauticon of Appolonius 
Rhodius, the whole of which he translated into blank verse , 
but the other books are now lost; and a tragedy which; 
although written in prose, may be included in the present 
enumeration, on account of the nature of the subject. He 
is said to have once gone so far as to have left the manu- 
script. of a poem with a bookseller to be published ; after 
which he immediately fled to the country. But, finding 
some obstacle had occurred, he returned, recovered his 
manuscript, and rejoicing that he had escaped so perilous 
an experiment, never again ventured to renew it. Lord 
Cockburn candidly acknowledges that the publication of Jef- 
frey’s poetry would not raise his reputation, that it abounds 
in poetical common places, and is in effect less poetic than 
his prose. Under these circumstances, however much we 
might desire to see the compositions of the man who sat in 
judgment on so many poets, subjected to the same ordeal, 
wecannot but acknowledge that his biographer has exer- 
cised a sound discretion in withholding that which the 
author himself did not think worthy of publication. When 
a man publishes his works he challenges the public, and 
that very sharp-sighted Argus has a right to pronounce 
upon them freely ; but it has no more right to pry into what 
he writes for his own private amusement, than it has to 
know whether he prefers roast beef or venison pasty, or 
drinks port or claret after his dinner. 

In 1792 Jeffrey became a member of a literary and 
scientific club which then existed in Edinburgh, under the 
name of the Speculative Society. Here Jeftrey became ac- 
quainted with some of his most sincere and distinguished 
friends,—amongst many others, with Lords Lansdowne, 
Brougham, Kinnaird, and Francis Horner. In this so- 
ciety, of which he continued a very frequent visitor for six 
or seven years, he read some excellent papers, and mea- 
sured his powers as a debater with not a few of the most 
distinguished men of the time. Forty-three years after- 
wards, when presiding at a dinner to celebrate the seven- 
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tieth anniversary of the institution, he expressed his grate- 
ful recollection of his connexion with it in these eloquent 
words: ‘‘ For his own part, on looking back to that period 
when he had experience of this society, he could hardly 
conceive anything in after life more to be enjoyed than the 
recollection of that first burst of inteliect, when, free from 
scholastic restraint, and throwing off the thraldom of a 
somewhat servile docility, the mind first aspired to reason, 
and to question nature for itself, and, half wondering at its 
own temerity, first ventured without a guide into the mazes 
of speculation, or tried its unaided flights into the regions of 
intellectual adventure, to revel uncontrolled through the 
bright and boundless realms of literature and science.’’ 
But all Jeffrey’s literary pursuits and predilections did not 
prevent him from steadily pursuing his legal studies, and 
in December 1794 he was called to the Scottish Bar. 

At this period the political condition of Scotland was as 
rotten as that perhaps of any country in Europe: 


«There was no popular representation, no emancipated burghs, 
no effective rival of the Established Church, no independent press, 
no free public meetings, and no better trial by jury, even in political 
cases (except high treason), than was consistent with the circum- 
stances, that the jurors were not sent into Court under any impartial 
rule, and that, when in Court, those who were to try the case were 
named by the presiding Judge. The Scotch Representatives were 
only forty-five, of whom thirty were elected for counties, and 
fifteen for towns. Both from its price and its nature (being in- 
volved in feudal and technical absurdities) the elective franchise in 
counties where alone it existed, was far above the reach of the 
whole lower, and of a great majority of the middle, and of many 
even of the higher ranks. There were not probably above 1500 or 
2000 county electors in all Scotland ; a body not too large to be 
held, hope included, in Government’s hand. The return, there- 
fore, of a single opposition Member was never to be expected. 
The return of three or four was miraculous. Of the fifteen town 
Members, Edinburgh returned one. The other fourteen were pro- 
duced by clusters of four or five unconnected burghs electing each 
one delegate, and then four or five delegates electing the Represen- 
tative. ‘The people had nothing to do with it. It was all managed 
by Town Councils of not more than thirty-three members; and 
every Town Council was self-elected, and, consequently, perpetuated 
its own interests. The election of either the town or county 
member was a matter of such perfect indifference to the people, 
that they often only knew of it by the ringing of a bell, or by 
seeing it mentioned next day in a newspaper; for the farce was 
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generally performed in an apartment from which, if convenient, 
the public could be excluded. There were few Protestant dissen- 
ters. Even the Episcopalians were scarcely perceptible. Practi- 
cally, Papists were unknown. With two or three wretched and 
momentary exceptions, Scotland did not maintain a single opposi- 
tion newspaper, or magazine, or periodical publication. I doubt 
if there was an opposition meeting held in Edinburgh between 
1795 and 1820. Attendance was understood to be fatal. The 
very banks were overawed, and conferred their favours with a very 
different hand to the adherents of the two parties, Thus, politi- 
cally, Scotland was dead, and not unlike a village at a great man’s 
gate. Without a single free institution or habit, opposition was 
rebellion, submission probable success. Nor was there any hope of 
ministerial change, for the whole country was managed by the un- 
disputed and sagacious energy ot a single native-—Henry Dundas, 
the first Viscount Melville—who knew the circumstances, the wants, 
and the proper trait of every countryman worth being attended to. 
The judges, the sheriffs, the clergy, the professors, the town coun- 
cillors, the members of parliament, and of every public board, in- 
cluding all the officers of the revenue and shoals of commissions 
in the military, the naval, and the Indian service, were all at the 
breath of his nostrils, In addition to common political hostility, 
this state of things produced great personal bitterness. The inso- 
lence, or at least the confidence, of secure power on the one side, 
and the indignation of bad usage on the other, put the weaker 
party, and seemed to justify it, under a tacit proscription. It both 
excluded those of one class from places of public trust, which is not 
uncommon, and obstructed their attempts to raise themselves any- 
how. To an extent, now scarcely credible and curious to think of, 
it closed the doors and the hearts of friends against friends. There 
was no place where it operated so severely as at the bar. Clients 
and agents shrink from counsel on whom judges frown. Every- 
where, but especially at the bar, a youth of a Tory family who 
was discovered to have imbibed the Whig poison was considered 
a lost son.”—Vol. i. pp. 74-80. 


It certainly, therefore, required considerable self denial, 
as well as firmness and virtue, to resist the dominant 
party, and few were found to embark in what appeared to 
be so desperate acause. ‘The most prominent amongst 
these was James Gibson, afterwards Sir J. G. Craig, the 
inheritor of whose fortune and honours has just now proved 
himself worthy of his descent, by throwing up the represen- 
tation of Edinburgh, rather than retain it on the dishon- 
ourable condition of joining in the bigoted and fanatical 
cry against Maynooth. ‘To the party of which this dis- 
tinguished man was the chief Jeffrey joined himself rather 
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timidly at first, however, as appears by the fact that he 
was not one of the minority of 38 who opposed the dis- 
graceful and tyranical resolution by which Henry Erskine, 
by far the most distinguished advocate at the Scottish bar, 
was deprived of the unprofitable, but honourable, office of 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, on account of his libe- 
ral political principles. Out of 161 who voted, 38 stood 
true to their principles, in spite of the most violent intimi- 
dation. Three or four young men, who agreed with Ers- 
kine staid away, and Jeffrey was one of these. Lord 
Cockburn excuses him on the ground that he did not wish 
to wound the feelings of his father, and of his first patron 
Lord Glenlee. He adds that he never repented of this 
filial deference, but that he most bitterly lamented its ne- 
cessity ; envied the thirty-eight, and always thought less 
of himself because he had not been one of them. We cer- 
tainly do not blame him for his conduct, for although there 
are occasions on which every tie, however near or dear, 
must be severed for the common weal, yet we are very far 
from admitting that they occur in every vulgar contest of 
party politics, however bitterly it may be conducted. Nor 
could we ever understand that morality which would teach 
a man that it was his duty to wound, perhaps to break, 
the heart of an aged parent, or to ruin himself and his 
little children for the sake of a politician, who generally 
loves himself at least as well as his country, and who does 
not rate his own services so highly, or consider them so 
necessary as not to be ready to withdraw them whenever 
his own interests are sufficiently provided for. 

When Jeffrey commenced his career at the Scottish bar 
the great mass of the business was carried on in writing. 
There were whole tribes of silent and laborious lawyers 
who did nothing else, and “many of them produced a 
quarto volume every day.’’* Jeffrey’s power of writing 
made this an easy line for him, and yet his progress was 
exceedingly slow, for in April 1796, he writes to his bro- 
ther John, who was a merchant in America: ‘‘ The last 
session has passed away with very little increase of profit, 
reputation, or expectancy. I wish I could do something 
which would ensure me some kind of subsistence from my 
own exertions. But to be in the condition of one who is 





* Vol, i. p. 87. 
VOL. XXXII. No. LXIV. 13 
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asking charity, willing and waiting to work, but idle from 
want of employment, is an evil attending all the professions 
called liberal, and makes them less independent than any 
other. The state of politics too in this country, and the 
excessive violence and avowed animosity of the parties in 
ower, which have now extended to every department of 
ife, and come to affect every profession, make the prospect 
still less encouraging to one who abhors intoleration, and is 
at no pains to conceal his contempt of its insolence.”’ Two 
ears later, (Sept. 3. 1798,) when about to visit London, 
e writes to a friend: “‘] am going to be very literary in 
London, and have thoughts of settling there as a grub. 
have introductions to review and newspaper editors, and I 
am almost certain that I could make four times the sum 
that I ever shall do at the bar.”’ This grub speculation 
got little encouragement, for on the 20th of the same 
month he tells another friend: ‘‘ I have derived but little 
benefit yet from my letters of introduction. Perry (editor 
of the Morning Chronicle) I can never find at home. 
Philips (bookseller) sent me away without reading my 
letters ; and most of the other eminent persons to whom I 
meant to present myself, are enjoying their dignity in the 
country.” 

These repeated disappointments made him turn his 
thoughts first to the English bar and then to India, but 
the idea came strongly back upon him that he should be 
able to make a livelihood by literature. On the 28th of 
March, 1800, he writes to his brother: 


“It is impossible not to see that my profession does not afford 
me the means of subsistence, and that nine parts in ten of the 
little employment I have, is derived from those with whom I am 
personally connected. If these persons were to die, or to quarrel 
with me, I should make less than a common labourer. Now, this 
is not only mortifying, but a little alarming too, and prudence, as 
well as pride, exhorts me to look to something else. I have talents 
that my conscience tells me will not let me rank in the lowest order, 
and I have industry enough, too, for most things, till the loitering 
habits of my nominal profession, and the peculiar state of my 
health, put an end to any regular exertion. I have associated, too, 
a good deal of late with men of high rank, prospects, and preten- 
sions, and feel myself quite upon a level with them, in everything 
intrinsic and material. I cannot help looking on a slow, obscure, 
and philosophical starvation at the Scotch bar as a destiny not to 
be submitted to. There are some moments when I think I could 
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sell myself to the minister or the devil, in order to get above these 
necessities. When I am most reasonable, I meditate on the chances 
of my success at the English bar, or in India.” 


But all these money-making schemes ended, as such 
schemes have often ended before with a determination 
to marry a girl as poor as himself. Only a few months 
after the letter which we have just quoted was written, he 
tells his brother that he was resolved to marry his second 
cousin, Catherine Wilson, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, Professor of Church History in St. Andrews. 

Within this last while, he says— 


“T will confess to you, these ambitious fancies have lost a good 
deal of their power over my imagination ; and [ have accustomed 
myself to the contemplation of an humbler and more serene sort 
of felicity. To tell you all in two words, I have serious purposes 
of marriage, which I should be forced, you see, to abandon, if I 
were to adopt almost any of the plans 1 have hinted at. The poor 
girl, however, has no more fortune than me.” 


And again, writing to the same person shortly after- 
wards, he explains the prospects and circumstances in 
which he has resolved on marriage— 


‘My profession has never yet brought £100 a year, yet have I 
determined to venture on this new state. It shews a reliance on 
Providence scarcely to be met with in this degenerate age, and in- 
dicates such resolutions of economy as would terrify any less mag- 
nanimous adventurer,” 


The marriage took place on the Ist November, 1801, 
and Jeffrey and his wife had their first home in 18, Bur- 
leigh-place. It was here that the project of starting the 
** Edinburgh Review’”’ was first seriously discussed and 
agreed upon. The persons who composed the meeting 
were Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Murray (afterwards a Scotch 
Judge), Brougham, Doctor Brown, and Jeffrey’s brother- 
in-law, Francis Horner. Lord Cockburn controverts with 
elaborate dulness, the witty and as these very stupid stric- 
tures prove the perfectly correct account which Smith has 
given of the origin of the Review. One specimen of these 
petty corrections will be quite enough. Smith says, “One 
day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or 
flat in Burleigh-place, the elevated residence of the then 
Mr. Jeffrey.” At this inaccuracy Lord Cockburn is 
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quite shocked. “It was not,’ he says, ‘‘in either the 
eight or ninth story, neither of which ever existed, but in 
the third story.’’ It is not attempted to be denied that 
Jeffrey occupied a flat near the top of a house in Edin- 
burgh. Where else could he live on less than £100 a 
year? And we confidently appeal to any person who had 
ever seen that beautiful city, if Smith did not write with 
great moderation, when he described an Edinburgh garret 
as being situated on the eight or ninth instead of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth stories. Moreover, as Jeffrey 
himself, in the preface to his Selected Essays has not 
impugned Smith’s accuracy in any particular, we are 
sure our readers will be obliged to us for giving his brief 
and lucid account of the origin of the Edinburgh Review 
instead of the prolix and ponderous lucubrations of Lord 
Cockburn. 


“Among the first persons,” says Smith, in the preface to his 
works, “ with whom I became acquainted (in Edinburgh) was Lord 
Jeffrey, Lord Murray (late Lord Advocate for Scotland) and Lord 
Brougham, all of them maiutaining opinions upon political subjects 
a little too liberal for the dynasty of Dundas, then exercising 
supreme power over the northern division of the island. One day 
we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story, or flat, in Bur- 
leigh-place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I pro- 
posed that we should set up a Review; this was acceded to with 
acclamation. I was appointed editor, and remained long enough in 
Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Review. ‘The motto I 
proposed for the Review was, ‘ Tenui musam meditamur avena.’ 
We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal. But this was too near 
the truth to be admitted, and so we took our present grave motto from 
‘* Publius Syrus,” of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever read 
a single line ; and so began what has since turned out to be a very 
important and able journal. When I left Edinburgh, it fell into 
the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and 
reached the highest point of popularity and success. I contributed 
from England many articles which I have been foolish enough to 
republish. To appreciate the value of the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
the state of England at the period when that journal began should 
be had in remembrance. The Catholics were not emancipated ; 
the Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed ; the Game Laws 
were horribly oppressive ; steel traps and spring-guns were set all 
over the country; prisoners tried for their lives could have no 
counsel; Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily on 
mankind...... a thousand evils were in existence, which the talents 
of good and able men have since lessened or removed ; and their 
efforts have been not a little assisted by the honest boldness of the 
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“ Edinburgh Review”....... The idea of danger from the extension 
of the Catholic religion in England I utterly deride......... The 
anserous politician insists, after two hundred years of persecution, 
and ten (twenty) of emancipation, that Catholic Ireland should be 
as quiet as Edmonton or Tooting. From the beginning of the 
century (about which time the Review began) to the death of Lord 
Liverpool was an awful period for those who had the misfortune to 
hold liberal opinions, or who were too honest to sell them for the 
ermine of the judge or the lawn of the prelate :—A long and hope- 
less career in your profession ; the chuckling grin of noodles ; the 
sarcastic leer of the genuine political rogue ; prebendaries, deans, 
and bishops made over your heads ; reverend renegadoes advanced 
to the highest dignities of the Church for helping to rivet the 
fetters of Catholic and Protestant dissenters, and no more chance of 
a Whig Administration than of a thaw in Zembla.” 


We have made this extract much longer than we at first 
intended, but it hits off so exactly the new game of intole-~ 
rance, with which the Catholics are threatened, that when 
we had once commenced to transcribe we found it almost 
impossible not to transfer the entire preface without cur- 
tailment to our pages. If former administrations were 
bigoted, they were also sincere, or at all events made no 
mystery of their intentions. We owe it to the ingenuity of 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, that we have, for the first 
time, since we can boast of anything like constitutional 
liberty—a government which openly avows that it has no 
principles either political or religious, and that it is ready 
to avail itself of every cry, however fanatical, unjust, or 
intolerant it may be, for the base purpose of keeping itself 
in power. We are sorry to say that the Edinburgh Review 
is not now what it was in the days of Smith and Jeffrey, and 
Horner and Brougham, the unswerving advocate of reli- 
gious freedom being extended to the Catholics; and that 
Scotland, in which it once aroused such noble sentiments 
of liberty, is once more the stronghold of the most mise- 
rable and sneaking bigotry. The principles of the Dundas 
dynasty are again in the ascendant. 

About the same time that the Review had been pro- 
jected, two vacancies occurred at once in the office of the 
reporters of the decisions of the Scotch Law Courts. These 
officers were always two junior barristers, elected by their 
brethren, and were remunerated by a small salary, which 
arose from the sale of their annual volume. Jeflrey was 
proposed by Henry Erskine and rejected by a large ma- 
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jority on the 10th of July 1801. This was very fortunate 
for himself, as well as for the Review, for had he succeeded 
he would either never have been connected with it, or at 
most have been a very sparing contributor. Indeed it 
was very fortunate that all his associates were far more 
sanguine as to the success of the undertaking than he was. 
The project was no sooner matured than Jeffrey began to 
regard it with his usual despondency and _ hopelessness. 
The first number was to have appeared in June 1802, but 
was put off for some months. Jeffrey had already des- 

aired, for on the 24th of May, 1802, he had written to 

r. Morehead : ‘* Our Review has been postponed till Sep- 
tember, and I am afraid will not go on with much spirit even 
then. Perhaps we have omitted the tide that was in our 
favour. We are bound fora year to the booksellers, and 
shall drag through that, I suppose, for our own indemnifica- 
tion.”” On the 26th June he told his brother John: ‘ Our 
Review is still at a stand. However, I have completely 
abandoned the idea of taking any permanent share in it, 
and shall probably desert after fulfilling my engagements, 
which only extend to a certain contribution for the first 
four numbers. I suspect that the work itself will not have 
a much longer life.’’ 


The first number of the Edinburgh Review appeared on the 
10th of October, 1802. ‘* Besides several other articles, it con- 
tained seven by Smith, four by Horner, four commonly ascribed to 
Lord Brougham, and five by Jeffrey, one of which upon Mourier on 
the influence of the French Revolution began the work. The 
effect was electrical ; and instead of expiring, as many wished, in 
their first effort, the force of the shock was increased on each sub- 
sequent discharge. It is impossible for those who did not live at 
the time, and in the heart of the scene, to feel, or almost to under- 
stand, the impression made by the new luminary, or the anxieties 
with which its motions were observed. It was an entire and 
instant change of every thing that the public had been accustomed 
to in that sort of composition. The old periodical opiates were 
extinguished at once...... The splendid career of the journal as it 
was actually run, was not anticipated either by its authors or by its 
most ardent admirers ; none of whom could foresee its long eudur- 
ance, or the extent to which the mighty improvements that have 
reformed our opinions and institutions, were to depend upon this 
single publication.” (Vol. i. pp. 131-2.) 


The original idea was that the writers were to contribute 
gratuitously, and the “ Review’’ actually lived through 
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three numbers brought out in this way. ‘Chat it would not 
have long survived the fourth had the same system been 
continued, is quite certain. Every person who has any 
considerable experience in writing constantly for a periodical 
publication, must acknowledge that it is a laborious and an 
irksome employment. No man whose labour is a market- 
able commodity will continue it for any considerable time 
without adequate remuneration. A man’s writing is as 
much his property as his land or his houses, and it would 
be just as unreasonable to expect the one without a fair 
price as the other. It does not follow because an individual 
may be worth twenty, fifty, or a hundred thousand a-year, 
that he will therefore bestow some of the richest portions of 
his estate upon his neighbours, yet this would be a more 
reasonable expectation than that a poor author should give 
for nothing that labour for which he can obtain a fair 
remuneration, and which is in general necessary for his own 
adequate support, or for that of his family. A man may 
furnish an occasional article, just as he may give a large 
subscription, to advance a good cause, but it would be mad- 
ness to expect that he would, without a substantial recom- 
pense, continue this drudgery for any long period. Gratui- 
tous contributions will inevitably and quickly degenerate into 
trash, which no one would purchase, and the mere printing of 
which confers a very unmerited honour on its author. Jef- 
frey had declared his intention of abandoning his “ all for 
love’’ labour as soon as his year’s engagement should have 
expired ; and sure we are that Sydney Smith and Horner 
and Brougham would have followed his example, and thus 
the ‘‘ Edinburgh” would have sunk into insignificance and 
obscurity, or have died in its infancy instead of reaching its 
present robust and vigorous old age. 

But this blunder was soon remedied. Constable the 
publisher, who got the articles of the first three numbers 
gratis, merely taking upon himself the risk of defraying 
the charges, probably finding that he was about to be de- 
serted by his best men, wrote to Sidney Smith to ask his 
advice regarding the continuation of the Review. Smith 
replied as follows: 


‘‘ Sir,—You ask my opinion about the continuation of the Edin- 
burgh Review. I have the greatest confidence in giving it you, as 
I find everybody here (who is capable of forming an opinion on the 
subject) unanimous in the idea of its success, and in the hope of 
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its continuation. It is notorious that all the reviews are the organs 
either of party or of booksellers. I have no manner of doubt, that 
an able, intrepid, and independent review, would be as useful to the 
public as it would be profitable to those who are engaged in it. 
If you will give £200 per annum to your editor, and ten guineas a 
sheet, you will soon have the best review in Europe. The gentle- 
men who first engaged in this review will find it too laborious for 
pleasure ; as labour, I am sure they will not meddle with it for a 
Jess valuable offer.” 


The following extract from a letter, written by Jeffrey to 
Mr. Robert Chambers in November 1846, shows us that 
Smith’s advice was at once followed, and that not long 
afterwards the remuneration was made even far more libe- 
ral than he proposed, and it at same time gives us a glimpse 
of the editing, so long as that continued, to be a merely 
honorary employment. Smith we know edited the first 
number, but from Jeffrey’s statement, which embraces the 
three first numbers, his office appears to have been only 
nominal : 


“The first three numbers were given to the publisher—he taking 
the risk and defraying the ¢tharges. There was then no individual 
editor ; but as many of us as could be got to attend, used to meet 
in a dingy room off Williamson’s printing office, in Craig's close, 
where the proofs of our own articles were read over and remarked 
upon, and attempts also made to sit in judgment on the few manu- 
scripts which were then offered by strangers. But we had seldom 
patience to go through with these, and it was also found necessary 
to have a responsible editor, and the office was pressed upon me, 
About the same time, Constable was told that he must allow ten 
guineas a sheet to the contributors, to which he at once assented ; 
and not long after the minimum was raised to sixteen guineas, at 
which it remained during my reign, though two-thirds of the articles 
were paid much higher,—averaging, I should think, from twenty 
to twenty-five guineas a sheet on the whole number? (Vol. 1, 
p 136.) 


It was a singular trait in Jeffrey’s character that the de- 
sponding view he took at first of all new projects in which 
he was engaged never cooled his zeal, subdued his energy, 
or slackened his exertions, in the slightest degree. From 
the very first he was the soul of the review—writing a great 
many admirable articles for each number, and urging, 
begging, imploring his associates, who were then as respon- 
sible for the publication as he was himself to furnish their 
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contributions. Before the publication of the third number 
he writes to Horner (who, for the purpose of getting him- 
self called to the English bar, had gone to reside in Lon- 
don,) in a manner which shows that he had already fre- 
quently dunned him for articles: 


Edinburgh 1st April, 1803. 


My dear Horner,—I dare say the sight of my handwriting is as 
terrible to you as that on the wall was to Belshazzar ; and it is just 
as well to tell you in the beginning that I do write principally for 
the purpose of dunning you. I have some right to dun too; not 
merely because I am the master to whom your service is due, but 
because I have myself sent fifty pages to the press before I ask you 
for one. Hear now our state, and consider:—Brown has been 
dying with influenza. and is forbidden to write for his chest’s sake. 
De Puis (a nickname for Dr. John Thompson) is dying with asthma, 
and is forbidden to write for his life’s sake. Brougham is roaming 
the streets with the sons of Belial, or correcting his Colonial proofs, 
aud trusting everthing to the exertions of the last week, and the 
contributions of the unfledged goslings who gabble under his wings. 
Elmsley—even the sage and staid Elmsley—ias solicited to be set 
free from his engagements. And Timothy (Thomas Thompson) 
refuses to come under any engagements with the greatest candour and 
good nature in the world. Now if you two fail utterly, I shall be 
tempted to despair of the republic. I would not have you comfort 
your indolence, however, with this despair, If you will send us 
thirty pages between you, I shall undertake for its salvation at 
least for this campaign. And even if you do no not, I am afraid 
we shall not die nobly, but live pitifully, which will be much worse. 
Trash will be collected, and I shall have the pleasure of marching 
in the van of Mr. , and Mr, , and Dr, . and Mr. . 
and I do not know who, that are ready to take your place beside 
me. Now my good Horner, let me conjure you, ‘ by the consonancy 
of our studies,’ and all other serious considerations, to deliver me 
from this evil ; and refuse one dinner, or shorten one or two nights’ 
sleep, or encounter some other petty evil, to save me from this 
perplexity. You have many fair days before you to shine and 
sport in, and may be glad sometime to remember the exertions I 
ask of you. God bless you Horner. When [ am out of humour 


with my own lot, I generally wish to be you.” (Vol. ii, pp. 67, 8.) 














Nor did his literary avocations cause him to neglect his 
profession in the slightest degree. In May 1802, he had 
written to Robert Morehead: ‘‘ This is the beginning of 
our session ; and, moreover, it is the time of the General 


Assembly of the Scotch National Church. And I have a 
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cause to plead in the said venerable Assembly, and am to 
declaim, in the name of a Presbytery, against a poor sin- 
ner, whom they have accused of profane swearing, and a 
habit of'scoffing at religion, and great levity of behaviour, 
but I declare to you that I will plead it fairly.”” And on 
the 11th of May, 1803, he explains his numerous occupa- 
tions to Horner, and consults him as to the propriety of 
accepting the Editorship of the Review, the third number of 
which had been published mainly through his exertions: 


‘*T had reviews to write, and felons to defend, visits to pay, and 
journeys to portorm, directions to give, and quarrels to make up— 
and all this without one interval of domestic tranquillity, but 
under strange roofs, where paper and pens were often as hard to 
be met with as leisure and solitude were always. I only came 
home last night, and as the session begins to-morrow, I think I do 
your epistle great honour in taking notice of it so soon. By this 
time, 1 suppose, the third number of the Review will have reached 
you, and I begin already to feel some impatience for your own 
opinion of its merits, and your account of its reception in London. 
If you are disposed to be very severe, I shall probably remind you 
that it is your own fault that it is no better, and that you are 
more responsible fcr our bluuders than those substitutes of yours 
by whom they were committed. Do not imagine however that I 
was not very much moved with your contrition and conscientious 
qualms. I would grant you a fuller remission, if I were not afraid 
that the easiness of your penance might tempt you to a second 
transgression. Tosay the truth, I had not much expectation from 
the very eloquent and urgent expostulation I addressed to you, and 
had made up my mind to go on without you before it was sent 
away. This time, however, we really depend upon you ; and after 
your engagements and blushes, I shall be obliged to suspect that 
you are not to be depended upon at allif youdisappoint us, There 
is one thing however that I will tell you. In consequence of a 
negotiation conducted by Smith during my absence, Constable and 
Longman have agreed to give £50 a number to the editor, and to 
pay £10 a sheet for all the contributions which the said editor shall 
think worth the money. Now my sage councillor, this editorship 
will be offered to me in the course of a few days, and though I 
shall not give any definite answer till I hear from you, and consult 
with some of my other friends, I confess that I am disposed to 
accept of it. There are pros and cons in the case, no doubt. 
What the pros are I need not tell you, £300 a-year (this must 
include £100 for contributions) is a monstrous bribe to a man in 
my situation...It will be a long time before I make £300 more 
than I now do by my profession, and by far the greater part of 
the employment I have will remain with me, I know. in spite 
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of anything of this sort. But what influences me most, is, that I 
engaged in it at first gratuitously, along with a set of men whose 
character and situation in life must command the respect of the 
multitude, and that I hope to go on with it as a matter of emolu- 
ment, along with the same associates. All the men here will take 
their ten guineas, I find, and under the sanction of that example, I 
think I may take my editor’s salary also, without being supposed to 
have suffered any degradation...I would undoubtedly prefer making 
the same sum by my profession ; but I really want the money, and 
think that I may take it this way, without compromising either my 
honour, or my future interest. Tell me fairly what you think of it. 
Murray thinks a little too much like a man at his ease. I should 
probably think like him if I were in his situation ; but my poverty 
is greater than either of you imagine, and my prospects a great 
deal more uncertain than your partiality will believe. I have 
weighed this deliberately. Whatever you think of this matter, 
there is one service you can do us, I dare say. Enquire and look 
about among literary men, and professed writers of the metropolis, 
and send us down a list of a few that you think worth ten guineas a 
sheet, and that will work conscientiously for the money. Take 
what measures you can, also to let it be generally known among 
that race of beings, that for superior articles we give such a price. 
A classical man of taste, in particular, is much wanted, fit for a 
reviewer of Gifford’s Journal for instance, and such things...... Tell 
me what books you are to do for No. 4, and what you think ought 
to be done; and begin to your task, let me entreat you, in good 
time. You shall have twelve guineas if you please.’’—Vol. 11., p. 
69-78. 


We do not scruple to trouble our readers with these long 
extracts, or with some others which we are about to add 
from Jeffrey’s correspondence, because they contain a 
lively representation of his great and persevering exertions 
at this period, and present at the same time a not unfa- 
vourable specimen of his epistolary style. It may be 
characterised as simple, earnest, vigorous, and, above all, 
tender and affectionate. Without the wit of Smith, the 
brilliancy of Byron, or even the full and interesting notices 
of important events contained in the correspondence of 
Southey, it surpasses them all in the affection, tenderness, 
and truth, which are manifested in every sentence. 
Jeffrey’s letters contain nothing coarse or indecent; there 
is not a line in them which could bring a blush to the 
cheek of the most pure and sensitive maiden. A few of 
the earlier letters, in the volume which contains his corres- 
pondence, are not good. They are puerile and affected. 
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He appears to have had nothing to write about, and letters 
in such circumstances are always insipid, but as he grew 
older he shaved off his moustaches and his pedantry, and 
from the commencement of the * Edinburgh Review,” 
his letters are excellent, whether they regard literature or 
politics, or convey the constant and overflowing love of his 
affectionate heart to the members of that family, and the 
inhabitants of that home, where he sought and found 
perhaps as much happiness as this earth can confer. In 
his correspondence the stern censor and not unfrequently 
hypercritical, but always honest, reviewer is unmasked, 
and he appears a thoroughly kind-hearted man, without 
one particle of sourness or malignity in his entire compo- 
sition. No one, however much he may dissent from his 
views, can read these letters without loving the man, and 
though all unused to the melting mood, and being not in 
the least Pecksniffian in this or, we hope, in any other 
respect, yet we are obliged to acknowledge that our eyes 
filled with tears when we read the sweet and simple letter 
addressed by an old judge of seventy to a grandchild on 
her sixth birthday. 

Having said thus much of the general character of 
Jeffrey’s ~ correspondence, we shall venture to give an 
extract from a letter to his brother, dated the 2nd of J uly, 
1805, in which he describes his early fellow-labourers, m 
the “ Edinburgh Review.”’ 


“T am glad that you have got our Review, and that you like it. 
Your partiality to my articles is a singular proof of your judgment. 
I do not think you know any of my associates. There is the sage, 
Horner, however, whom you have seen, and who has gone to the 
English bar with the resolution of being Lord Chancellor; Brougham, 
a great mathematician, who has just published a book upon the 
* Colonial Policy of Europe,’ which all you Americans should read ; 
Rey. Sydney Sinith, and P. Elmsley, two learned Oxonian priests, 
full of jokes and erudition ; my excellent friend, Sanscrit Hamilton, 
who is also in the hands of Bonaparte, at Fontainebleau ; Thomas 
Thompson, and John Murray, two ingenious advocates ; and some 
dozen of occasional contributors, among whom the most illustrious, 
I think are, young Watt, of Birmingham, and Davy, of the Royal 
Institution. We sell 2500 copies already, and hope to do double 
that in six months. 

“ Notwithstanding this splendid success, nothing but Jeffrey's 
unwearied energy could have kept together the chief contributors, 
or sustained the high character of the Review. As we consider this 
one of the most admirable traits in his character, and as we shall not 
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revert to this part of the subject, we shall transcribe one or two 
passages more, in order that our readers may be able to estimate the 
difficulties against which he had to contend, and which he success- 
fully surmounted in the early days of his editorship. 


Edinburgh, September 2nd, 1803. 


My dear Horner,—My last letter crossed yours on the road, 
and of course, made it a delicate question, which of us was, in duty 
bound, to write again. While I was at St. Andrews, the genius 
loci confined me to eating and drinking, but now I have awakened 
from my dream, and the cares and anxieties of my editorial func- 
tions begin to come thick upon me again. I have, unfortunately, 
two or three law papers to write, and am so miserably provided 
with books for reviewing. that Iam afraid my quota will be smaller 
this time than ever. Now that we are paid for our work I feel a 
greater delicacy in laying hold of any long article for myself, and 
should be perfectly satisfied, if, those who do lay hold of them, 
would execute them according to engagement. Thompson has done 
nothing yet to Dumont. You see, then, how destitute I am, and 
you see the meaning of all this. Itis that you must do a great deal 
yourself, and do it quickly. You have some very good books, and 
you will never have so good a time for working. Now my dear 
Horner, do not take these for verba solemnia of my official dunning. 
I am in profound earnest, and most serious perplexity. You must 
not only work yourself, for us, but you must set on the rest. Tell 
Smith (who had just come to reside in London,) we cannot do with- 
out him, We shall have no light articles at all if he deserts us. 
Do stir up Peter Elmsley, moreover, and tell him that he promised 
to let me have something. Both of these culprits have concealed 
their addresses from me. Let me know where to find them, and I 
shall persecute them in person...I am quite inconsolable for the loss 
of Smith, and cannot pass by his door without murmuring. 

On the 8th he again writes to the same, ‘* May I entreat you now 
to do Malthus, if possible, for this number? You seem to treat me 
a little too much like a common dun, and to fancy that there is 
something very unreasonable in my proposing any thing that is to 
give you trouble, or cost you a little exertion. I know that writing 
reviews is not very pleasant to either of us; but if I feel the burden 
pressing very heavily on myself, is it not natural for me to ask some 
assistance from one who is willing to bear his share in it? I hope 
you do not imagine that I have made a trade of this editorship, or 
that I have, upon the whole, any interest in the publication that is 
essentially different from yours, or Smith’s, or that of any of our 
original associates...When 1 am deserted by my old friends, I give 
up the concern ; and while they are willing to support it, I shall 
feel myself entitled to pester them with the story of our perplexities, 
and to make them bear, if possible, their full share of my anxieties.” 

Again, on the 19th of October, he says: ‘‘My dear Horner, why 
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do you only give me one artiele? and that only fifteen pages! You 
might at least have added Sir John Sinclair's. But as you have 
one scolding epistle of mine on hand already, and as another will do 
neither of us any good, I intermit my wrath...After all I believe 
we shall get out within a day of our proper time though what sort 
of a figure we are to make, I really have not leisure to conjecture. 
P. Elmsley has sent us a sheetful of Greek, apon Athenzeus......I 
hope we shall never again get into such a scrape as we are just 
coming out of, (and not without damage I fear.) But we shall never 
get on comfortably unless we enlarge our phalanx by the associa- 
tion of two or three new recruits. For next number I have not 
much apprehension ; you must do a great deal, (after that I shall 
never urge you beyond your convenience,) and Smith, I dare say, 
will not be idle. I scarcely know, however, what we shall have to 
put in it. Walter Scott has, in a manner, offered to do Godwin’s 
life of Chaucer ; and as he understands the subject, and hates the 
author, I have a notion he will make a good article of it. We 
must abate something of our general asperity ; but I think we 
should make one or two examples of great delinquents in every 
number,” 


We might multiply extracts to the same effect almost ad 
infinitum. It is the regular prelude to almost every num- 
ber. ‘* The ‘ Review,’ ” he tells Horner, (3rd of Septem- 
ber, 1804,) “‘ comes on very ill. I have the mortification 
to see myself almost deserted.’ It is no wonder that even 
Jeffrey’s indomitable spirit shrunk from the prospect of 
‘aap his life in this constant and harrassing anxiety ; 

e was therefore most anxious, at this period, to obtain the 
chair of moral and political science in the college, which 
had been established at Calcutta about the beginning of 
the century. Fortunately he did not get this appoint- 
ment, and was therefore obliged to continue his drudgery 
at the “‘ Review.”” The mere editing and writing of beg- 
ging letters must have been very hard work, when added 
to his professional duties. But in addition to all this, he 
was obliged to contribute a great many articles to each 
number. He wrote for the first twenty-six numbers 
seventy-nine articles, being on an average above one 
article every month ; and he was obliged to continue this 
labour amidst the most grievous family calamities and 
vexations. He had a son born in September, 1802, but 
to Jeffrey’s deep and lasting regret, (for he never had 
another son,) the child died on the 25th of October, aftera 
few hours’ illness. A worse calamity befel him in the death 
of his beloved sister Mary, (Mrs. Napier) in May, 1804. 
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He thus announces the sad event to his remaining sister, 
Mrs. Brown, whose husband, Dr. Brown, was then rising 
into eminence as a physician in Glasgow. 


“ My dearest Mainie,—This has been a very heavy blow upon us 
all, and much more so upon me than I had believed possible. The 
habit of seeing her almost every day, and of living intimately 
together since our infancy, had wound so many threads of affection 
round my heart, that when they were burst at once, the shock was 
almost overwhelming. Then the unequalled gentleness of her dis- 
position, the unaffected worth of her affections, and miraculous sim- 
plicity of character and manners, which made her almost as pure 
and innoce'\t as an infant, took so firm, though gentle a hold on the 
heart of every one who approached her, that even those who are 
comparatively strangers to her worth, have been greatly afflicted 
by her loss...... During the whole of her illness she looked beautiful, 
and when I gazed upon her the moment after she had breathed 
her last, as she lay still, still and calm, with her bright eyes half 
closed, and her red lips half open, I thought I had never seen a 
countenance so lovely. A statuary might have taken her fora 
model. Poor dear love, I kissed her cold lips, and pressed her cold, 
wan, lifeless hand, and would willingly, at that moment, have put off 
my own life too, and have followed her. When I came here the 
sun was rising, and the birds were singing gaily, as I sobbed along 
the empty streets. I thought my heart would have burst at that 
moment, and Iam sure I shall never forget the agitation I then 
suffered,” 


Nor did he ever forget her during his whole life. For 
her sake he watched over her children as tenderly as if 
they had been his own, and ever treated them with the 
generosity and love of an affectionate parent. 

The death of his excellent and beloved wife, which 
occurred on the 8th of August, 1805, completed his 
bereavement, and snapped the last and tenderest of those 
ties which bound him to the world. 


“My dear John,” he writes to his brother on the 15th, “I am 
at this moment, of all men the most miserable and disconsolate. It 
is just a week to-day since my sweet Kitty died in my arms, and 
left me without joy, or hope, or comfort in this world...After four 
years of marriage, I was more tenderly attached to her than on the 
day which made her mine. I took no interest in any thing which 
nad not some reference to her, and had no enjoyment away from 
her, except in thinking of what I had to tell her, or to show her on 
my return, All the exertions I have made in the world were for 
her sake. You know how indolent 1 was by nature, and how re- 
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gardless of reputation and fortune. But it was a delight to me to 
lay these things at the feet of my darling, and to invest her with 
some portion of the distinction she deserved, and to increase the 
pride and the vanity she felt for her husband, by accumulating 
these public tests of his merit.. ...We had arranged several little 
projects of amusement for the autumn, and she talked of these, 
poor thing, with unabated confidence and delight. I have the con- 
solation to think that the short time she passed with me was as 
happy as love and hope could make it. In spite of her precarious 
health, she has assured me that she was the happiest of women, 
and would not change her lot with any human creature. Indeed, 
we lived in a delightful progress of every thing that could contri- 
bute to our felicity. Everything was opening and brightening 
before us. Our circumstances and society were rapidly improving, 
our understandings were expanding, and even our love and confi- 
dence in each other, increasing from day to day. Now I have no 
interest in any thing, and no object or motive for being in the 
world......0 my dear John, my heart is very cold and heavy, and 
my prospect of life every way gloomy and deplorable. I had long 
been accustomed to place all my notions of happiness in domestic 
life ; and I had found it there, so pure, so perfect, and entire, that 
I can never look for it any where else.” 


These repeated shocks did not for any considerable time 
impair the energy of his mind, or induce him to neglect 
any of the numerous and harassing duties which his pro- 
fession, and the superintendence of the Review imposed 
upon him. He even went more into society than formerly, 
seeking in it a refuge from the gloomy horrors of his own 
solitary thoughts. From the meetings of the Literary Club, 
which had, on the suggestion of Sir Walter Scott, been 
established in Edinburgh, in 1803, he was searcely ever 
absent. This club, which was called the Friday Club, 
from the day of the week on which it met, comprised the 
most eminent literary characters in Edinburgh, of every 
shade of politics. Amongst its members were Sir Walter 
Scott, Francis Jeffrey, Dugald Stewart, Henry Brougham, 
Francis Horner, Campbell, the poet, Makenzie, the man 
of feeling, Sir James Hall, the geologist, Sydney Smith, 
Archibald Alison, A. Hamilton, the orientalist, Thomas 
and John Thompson, Lord Minto, Lord Dunfermline, 
(Abercrombie, the speaker,) and many other eminent 
versons. In this society Jeffrey found some alleviation of 
his weighty sorrow. Here some of his warmest friendships 
were formed, and many of his happiest social hours were 
passed for forty years. Although constantly brooding over 
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the inward grief, which preyed upon his heart, Jeffrey was 
not the man to appear gloomy or morose in society, or to 
darken its gaity by the shadow of his private sorrow. He 
was not one of those “lone lorn creetures,’’ who seem to 
take delight in their misfortunes, because they afford them 
an opportunity of making every one who comes in contact 
with them miserable. Wherever they go they bring their 
purgatory along with them, not so much for their own 
benefit as for that of their neighbours. Had Jeffrey not 
been able to conceal his sorrow, he would have staid at 
home, as all such persons ought to do, and at home they 
should strive to let it appear as seldom as possible. Con- 
stant complaining will turn into a hell what cheerfulness 
would make a comparative paradise. It would be well for 
persons who have the knack of making all who approach 
them unhappy, to remember that querulousness is not 
virtue, but a vent for peevishness and illnature. 

It could not but be expected that an occasional row 
would be added to the other annoyances of the conductor of 
such a journal as the “ Edinburgh Review.” But 
although using the utmost freedom of remark, always on 
public and never on personal grounds, Jeffrey got into as 
few things of the kind as any person would in similar cir- 
cumstances. His first rencounter was towards the close of 
1803, with a Mr. Thelwall, who published a volume of 
poems, which Jeffrey had reviewed with what he conceived 
to be just ridicule and contempt. This man was accused 
of high treason, of which charge he was acquitted in 
London in 1794. He came to Edinburgh to deliver a 
course of public lectures on ‘‘ Elocution and Oratory,”’ 
but failed on his very first appearance, on account of the 
laughter of the audience. ‘Thelwall, who was smarting 
under Jeffrey’s review, wrote « long and violent pamphlet 
against him, in which he asserted that he and several 
others had concealed themselves behind the screen to 
obstruct the lecture. Jeffrey, contrary to Horner’s advice, 
replied, denying the charge, when Thelwall, to remove the 
doubts of his friends, by identifying his enemy, went into 
open court and pointed our Sir Walter Scott’s friend, 

illiam Erskine ! 

His next battle was with a more worthy antagonist, 
Thomas Moore. ‘The articles which occasioned it was 
upon Moore’s “ Epistles, Odes, and Poems,” and con- 
demned them in the severest terms, on the ground of their 
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immorality. In the preface to the volumes containing his 
republished essays, Jeffrey says: “ The praise, in short, to 
which I aspire, and to merit which I am conscious that my 
efforts were most constantly directed, is, that I have more 
uniformly and earnestly than any preceding critic, made 
the moral tendencies of the works under consideration a 
leading subject of discussion, and neglected no opportunity 
in reviews of poems and novels, as well as of graver pro- 
ductions, of elucidating the true constituents of human 
happiness and virtue.” That this is a just and right 
course of criticism no one can deny, nor can any one doubt 
that on this ground Moore’s book deserved very severe 
animadversion. ‘‘ But there was a cordiality and personal 
application in the censure, which made it natural for the 

ublic, and nearly irresistible for the author, not to refer 
it tothe man. This led to a hostile meeting near Lon- 
don, on the 11th of August, 1806, when Horner acted as 
Jeffrey’s friend.’”’ The parties were arrested on the ground 
by the police, and on reaching the office it was found that 
Jeffrey’s pistol contained no bullet. ‘The usual farce was 
then gone through. Moore withdrew his defiance, Jeffrey 
declared that he meant nothing personal, ‘‘ and,”’ says the 
latter, writing to G. Bell on the 22nd of the same month, 
“‘we have since breakfasted together very lovingly......If 
he comes to Scotland, as he talks of doing in November, I 
hope you will not refuse to sit down with him at my table. 
We were very near going to Hamburgh after we were 
bound over here, but it is much better as it is.’ The © 
incident about the pistol without the bullet was too droll 
and dramatic to be passed over by Byron in the “ English 
Bards,” and ‘‘Scotch Reviewers,’’ and transferring the 
mistake to Moore, he made himself very merry about 
** Little’s leadless pistol.’’ This nearly led to a duel 
between Moore and Byron, but ended like the first, in the 
combatants swearing eternal friendship to each other. 
Indeed, neither Moore nor Jeffrey had given Byron any 
cause of offence, but the real author of the review of his 
Hours of Idleness, which caused him to write his cele- 
brated satire, could scarcely escape in his indiscriminate 
onslaught, and he accordingly hits him off in these lines :— 


‘* Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the sale, 
Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail.” 


_ Before concluding these transactions, it would be unpar- 
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donable to pass over a circumstance which is most honour- 
able to Jeffrey. When Moore fell into his pecuniary 
difficulties, Jeffrey wrote as follows to Moore’s friend, 
Rogers :— 


Edinburgh, 30th July, 1819. 


‘*My dear Sir,—-I have been very much shocked and dis- 
tressed, by observing in the newspapers, the great pecuniary 
calamity which has fallen on our excellent friend, Moore; and not 
being able to get any distinct information, either as to its extent, 
or its probable consequences, from any body here; I have thought 
it best to relieve my anxiety by applying to you, whose kind con- 
cern in him must have made you acquainted with all the particu- 
lars, and willing, I hope, to satisfy the enquiries of one who sin- 
cerely shows interest in his concerns. Ido not know, however, 
that I should have troubled you merely to answer any useless 
inquiry. But in wishing to know whether any steps have been 
taken to mitigate this disaster, I am desirous of knowing also 
whether I can be of any use on the occasion. I have, unfortu- 
nately, not a great deal of money to spare. But if it should be 
found practicable to relieve him from this unmerited distress by 
any contribution, I beg leave to say I should think it an honour to 
be allowed to take a share in it to the extent of £300, or £500, and 
that I could advance more than double that sum, over and above, 
upon any reasonable security of ultimate repayment, however long 
postponed. I am quite aware of the difficulty of carrying through 
any such arrangement with a man of Moore’s high feeling and cha- 
racter, and had he been unmarried, or without children, he might 
have been less reluctantly left to the guidance and support of that 
character. But as it is, I think his friends are bound to make an 
effort to prevent such lasting and extended misery, as from all I 
have heard seems now to be impending. And in hands, at once so 
kind and delicate as yours, I flatter myself that this may be found 
practicable. I need not add, I am sure, that I am most anxious, 
that, whether ultimately acted on or not, this communication should 
never be mentioned to Moore himself, If you please, you may tell 
him I have been deeply distressed by his misfortunes, and should 
be most happy to do him any service. But as I have no right to 
speak to him of money, I do not think that he should know that I 
have spoken of it to you. If my offer is accepted, I shall consider 
you, and not him, as the acceptor, And he ought not to be bur- 
dened with the knowledge of any other benefactor.” 


Moore, whose difficulties were caused by the defalcation 
of an agent, did not, as is well-known, accept of the offers 
made by his numerous friends. But it was not less kind 
or munificent on Jeffrey’s part, and an offer of this sort 
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appears to us much more heroic than that of taking your 
chance of giving or receiving an ounce of lead propelled 
by gunpowder from the distance of twelve paces. 

The “ Edinburgh Review” advanced with such unprece- 
dented success, and became such a powerful advocate of 
liberal principles, that some even of its contributors, and 
amongst others Sir Walter Scott, insisted, as the condition 
on which alone they would continue their connexion with 
it, that it should become a purely literary Journal, and that 
no party politics should appear again in the “‘ Review.” 
By some mistake Sir Walter, in a letter to Mr. George Ellis, 
says that Jeffrey proposed these terms of pacification in order 
to prevent the appearance of the ‘‘ Quarterly.”’ Jeffrey, in 
the preface to the edition of his selected essays, truly says 
that “ he had no power to come under any such engagement 
without the consent of the original and leading contributors, 
from whom no such consent could then have been expected,’’ 
as the greater part of them looked upon the polttical influ- 
ence of the “‘ Review’ as that which gave it its chief value, 
that he was but a feudal monarch who had only a slen- 
der controul over his greater barons, and that he really could 
not prevent them from waging a little private war upon 
griefs or resentments of their own. He adds, that he dis- 
tinctly remembers having told Sir Walter that the 
“‘ Review” had but two legs to stand on. Literature, no 
doubt, was one of them; but its right leg was politics. The 
accuracy of Jeffrey’s recollection of this occurrence, is now 
clearly proved by one of his letters to Horner (July 20th, 
1810,) in which he not only acknowledges his limited powers 

ver the contributors, almost in the same words, but uses 
the'very same illustration to explain it. The “ Quarterly” 
accordingly appeared under the auspices of Scott and others, 
in February, 1809, and Jeffrey thus expressed his opinion 
of it to Horner on the 4th of March, “I have seen the 
Quarterly this morning. It is an inspired work, compared 
with the poor prattle of Cumberland. But I do not think 
it very formidable; and if it were not for our offences, I 
should have no fear of its consequences.” This opinion 
appears to us equally candid and just, and although there 
have been many good, and a few brilliant articles in the 
** Quarterly,’’ yet a vast number of its essays, especially on 
een have been exceedingly prosy and stupid, and in a 
iterary point of view it has certainly never come up within 
many degrees of the “ Edinburgh.” 
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Jeffrey’s reputation as a writer, no doubt had consider- 
able influence in gaining him practice at the Bar, and before 
the General Assembly, with which body he had become a 
great favourite. It was thought a dull day when he was 
not there. Once, however, when defending a clerical client 
against a charge of drunkenness, he had very nearly forfeit- 
ed the good opinion of thataugust body. He first disputed 
the evidence, but then assuming it to be sufficient, he 
demanded, “‘ If there was a single reverend gentleman in 
the house who could lay his hand on his heart, and say 
that he had never been overtaken by the same infirmity.” 
There was an instant roar of order, apology, &c. But as 
soon as he could get a hearing, he quietly observed, ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon, moderator, it was entirely my ignorance of the 
habits of the church ;”’ and the offence was forgiven in a 
general laugh. In fact, he had now become a notability— 
a literary lion, and during his frequent visits to the metro- 

olis, was almost as much caressed in London as in 
dinburgh. 

About the close of 1810 an event occurred which greatly 
contributed to Jeffrey’s happiness during the remaining 

ortion of his life. Charlotte Wilkes, daughter of Charles 
ilkes, a New York banker, and grand-niece of the fa- 
mous John Wilkes, came with her aunt and uncle-in-law, 
Madame and Monsieur Simond, on a visit to some friends 
in Edinburgh. Here Jeffrey first saw Miss Wilkes, and 
his acquaintance soon ripened into a permanent attachment. 
Her father was an Englishman who had resided for seve- 
ral years in America, and when his daughter was here, he 
had some intention of returning to his native country with 
all his family, In this case the marriage would have taken 
place in England, but as the design was abandoned Miss 
Wilkes returned to America, and it became necessary for 
Jeffrey, if he persevered in his intention of making her his 
bride, to cross the Atlantic. In 1813 a trip to America was 
by no means so easy an expedition as it is at present. 
Steam had not then made a voyage across the Atlantic a 
mere nleasure excursion, not much more tedious, and cer- 
tainly far less dangerous than it was to sail from London 
to Dublin half a century ago. But Jeffrey had a nervous 
horror of being upon water ; he could not cross a lake or a 
pond without trembling. In comparison with his exagge- 
rated notions of the risks of the voyage, he altogether 
disregarded the dangers arising from the war then carried 
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on between this country and America. However, he set 
about the matter resolutely, left his will in the hands of 
George Bell, the ‘‘ Review” to Thompson and Murray, and 
his clients to Providence. He went to Liverpool in May, 
1813, but having waited in vain fora ship until July, he 
returned to Edinburgh. At length, after many obstacles, 
he set sail on the 29th of August. He kept a journal, of 
course, and on the third day of his voyage (Sept. 1st), begins 
his abuse of the ‘‘ boundless changing sea”’ in the following 
spiteful terms: ‘‘ No land in sight, and none expected till 
we see America. It is amazing how narrow and paltry the 
boundless sea looks when there are no high shores in sight 
to mark its boundaries! I should think the eye does not 
reach more than seven miles of the surface at any time. 
To-day it seems not much la rger than a Spanish dollar, and 
much of that complexion.” This is not much more 
rational than the baying of the dog at the moon; but the 
Atlantic would appear to be more choleric than the “ queen 
of night,”’ for on the 9th of September we have the follow- 
ing entry in his journal: “ For these last seven days (that is 
exactly from the date of his first abuse of the ocean), I have 
not been able to write for violent gales and violent sea- 
sickness, head-winds, and swimming head, the whole time 
almost; fierce south-west gales, which, with eternal motion 
and clamour have not advanced us 900 miles on our cour se, 
and have given me a great idea of the pleasures of a voyage. 
1. Oppressive and intolerable sickness, coldness, loathing, 
and vertigo. 2. Great occasional fear of drowning and 
penitence : the folly of having come voluntarily in the 
way of it. 3. The perpetual danger of breaking your limbs 
if you try = move from your chair to your bed, or even to 
sit still without holding. Having enumerated five other 
items of discomfort, amongst which are “‘ the eternal contact 
of the whole crew whom you hear, see, feel, and smell by 
day and by night, and the agreeable doubt whether your 
voyage is to last three weeks or three months,” he winds 
up thus: “ There might be twenty more items, but these 
are enough ; and in consideration of these alone, I think I 
shall make a covenant with myself, that if I get back safe 
to my own place from this expedition, I shall never willingly 
go out of sight of land again in my life. There 1 is nothing 
so ugly or mean as the sea in rough weather.”’ 
At length they saw land on the 4th of October, and he 
declares that Columbus himself was not more delighted 
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than he was by this discovery. But they were not allowed 
to land for three days: and, during two of these, were in 
imminent danger of being ordered to a place 500 miles off. 
However, he and his brother were set on shore early on the 
morning of the seventh, and on the same day, he says, “ I 
found the object of this tedious navigation at her father’s 
house in New York.”’ He was married in November, and 
continued in America till the 22nd of January, 1814, during 
which time he visited a few of the principal cities of the 
union, and had two interviews with Mr. Munroe, the secre- 
tary, and one with Mr. Maddison, the president of the 
republic. He set sail from New York on the day just 
mentioned, and reached Liverpool on the 10th of February. 
** Once more,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘ on British ground, and done 
I hope for ever with nautical journals,” 

In the spring of 1815, he transferred his rural summer 
residence to Craigcrook, which is on the eastern slope of 
Corstorphine Hill, about three miles to the north-west of 
Edinburgh. 


‘‘Two sides of the house were flanked by handsome bits of ever- 
green lawn. Two or three western fields had their stone fences 
removed, and were thrown into one, which sloped upwards from the 
house to the hill, and was crowned by a beautiful bank of wood ; 
and the whole place, which now extended to thirty or forty acres, 
was always in excellent keeping....The low ground, consisting of 
the house and its precincts, contained all that could be desired for 
secluded quiet, and for reasonable luxury. The eye commanded 
magnificent and beautiful views, embracing some of the distant 
mountains in the shires of Perth and Stirling and its associated 
heights, and the green and peaceful nook of Craigcrook itself. During 
the thirty-four summers that he passed there, what a scene of happi- 
ness was that spot! To his own household, it was all that their 
hearts desired. Mrs. Jeffrey knew the genealogy, and the personal 
history and character of every shrub and flower it contained. It 
was the favourite resort of his friends, who knew no such enjoyment 
as that of Jeffrey at that place. And, with the exception of Abbots- 
ford, there were more interesting strangers there than at any other 
house in Scotland, Saturday, during the summer session of the 
courts, was always a day of festivity; for on that day the legal 
practitioners are liberated early, and the Craigcrook party began to 
assemble about three, each taking his own enjoyment. The bowling- 
green was sure to have its matches, in which the host joined with 
skill and keenness ; the garden had its loiterers ; the flowers, not 
forgetting the wall of glorious yellow roses, their worshippers ; the 
hill its prospect seekers. The banquet that followed was generous ; 
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the wines never spared, but rather too various ; mirth unrestrained 
except by propriety; the talk always good, but never ambitious ; 
and mere listeners in no disrepute. What can efface these days, or, 
indeed, any Craigcrook day, from the recollection of those who had 
the happiness of enjoying them.”—Vol. i. p. 236. 


In 1820, the students of Glasgow University for the first 
time took the election of Lord Rector out of the hands of 
the professors into their own, where they have kept it ever 
since. Their choice fell upon Jeffrey, on account purely 
of his literary reputation, and this was the first official 
honour ever conferred upon him. He was, according to the 
usual practice, re-elected in 1821. From this period 
he took a very prominent part in political meetings; and, 
in 1822, he tells Mr. Wilkes, that he had two overtures 
to take a seat in parliament, but he had given a per- 
emptory refusal, from taste as well as from prudence. “ On 
the 14th of March, 1829, he came forward at the last public 
meeting (not connected with his elections) that he ever 
attended; and it was a magnificent one.’’ At this meeting, 
which was called to petition in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation, he made one of his most powerful and impressive 
speeches. 

A few months after this, an event happened which 
severed his connexion with the Review. On account of 
his professional eminence, his literary renown, and his un- 
divided popularity, he was unanimously elected Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates on the 2nd of July 1829. This 
is merely a station of honour; but he says (preface to his 
Selected Works), “‘ it immediately occurred to me that it 
was not quite fitting that the official head of a great law 
corporation should continue to be the conductor of what 
might be fairly enough represented as in many respects a 
party journal, and I consequently withdrew at once, and al- 
together from the management.”’ The ninety-eighth num- 
ber (June 1829) was the last he edited, and the Review of 
Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs was the last paper he furnished 
as aregularcontributor. He only wrote four articles for the 
Review after this period, and the last of these on the claims 
of Watt and Cavendish as the discoverers of the Composi- 
tion of Water, appeared in the number for January 1848— 
after an interval of more than 18 years from the time when 
he ceased to be editor. The entire number of his contri- 
butions to the Review amounted to 201 articles; an ex- 
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ceedingly useful list of these, authenticated by Jeffrey him- 
self, will be found in an appendix at the end of Lord Cock- 
burn’s first volume. Jeffrey’s essays are not confined to 
any one class of subjects—there is scarcely a theme in 
literature, science, or art, on which he has not written with 
accuracy and elegance, displaying an amount of vast and 
varied knowledge, which was equalled by few, if by any 
of his contemporaries. In addition to this enormous la- 
bour he read over in manuscript every article which ap- 
peared in the Review, corrected many, and sometimes 
wrote considerable portions of them himself. All this re- 
quired the greatest delicacy and discrimination to avoid 
giving offence to valuable contributors on one hand, or 
injuring the Review on the other. When we remember 
that Jeffrey succeeded in this, not for a short period, but 
during twenty-seven years—that he reconciled feuds, 
smoothed down jealousies, soothed wounded vanity, and 
that he raised by every fresh publication the character and 
influence of the Review, without losing a single contribu- 
tor—we must acknowledge that he possessed a singular 
combination of great ability, great patience, and great 
prudence, which enabled him to subject to his own will the 
most sensitive, and in many instances the most irritable of 
mankind. Brilliantly as his own contributions illumine 
the pages of the Edinburgh Review, yet would their light 
have been dimned or extinguished had there been only 
opaque bodies around them. But he possessed the singu~ 
lar power of attracting even brighter stars than himself, all 
of which, through his influence, shed one harmonious light 
upon the publication. It is only necessary to mention the 
names of the chief contributors in order to show how 
brightly the pages of the Edinburgh must have been il- 
lumed. These were, Jeffrey, Smith, Horner, Brougham, 
Scott, Playfair, Hallam, Laing, Ellis, Wilberforce, Lord 
Melbourne, Brown, Allen, Coleridge, Malthus, Payne 
Knight, Moore, D. Macintosh, Palgrave, Leigh Hunt, 
Romilly, Foscolo, Dr. Chalmers, Professor Wilson, J. R. 
Mc. Culloch, Empson (afterwards Jeffrey’s son-in-law), 
Dr. Arnold, Sir W. Hamilton, Macaulay, Carlyle, Grant, 
Hazlitt, Allen, (Sanscrit) Hamilton, Thos. Campbell, Elm- 
sley, Phillimore, Mill, Macvey Napier (who succeded Jef- 
frey as editor) Chenevix, Bloomfield, Sir H. Parnell, and 
General W. Napier. Nor did Jeffrey merely attract these 
around him, for he managed moreover to make himself ac- 
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quainted with the peculiar powers and capacities of each, 
and to engage him upon the subject best suited to the na- 
ture of his information, and the bent of his genius. 

He undoubtedly fell into some errors, for he was a fal- 
lible man, but they were errors of judgment, not of principle. 
He admits himself that he sometimes treated, amongst 
others, Southey and Wordsworth with too great asperity, 
and, we may add, that he is quite too favourable to Crabbe, 
but especially to Campbell ; and that he seems not to have 
fully appreciated the great but unhappy genius of Shelly. 
But however he may occasionally err in his conclusions, 
his principles of criticism are almost always just; nor did 
any individual of his age contribute so largely to extin- 
guish that vulgar affectation of clownish simplicity and of 
mawkish sentimentality which was so prevalent at the 
commencement of the century; and to imbue the public 
mind with a just appreciation of the true and the beautiful. 
Nor were his triumphs confined to literature, for he and 
his fellow-labourers contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment of science, and if they did not effect, at least pro- 
pagated and made popular the principles which have 
already effected great social and political revolutions, and 
whose continued operation cannot fail to procure others. 

In December, 1830, the Whigs came into office, and 
Jeffrey was immediately appointed Lord Advocate. He 
was, therefore, obliged to go into Parliament, and within 
a few weeks after his elevation, he was returned for the 
Forfarshire district of burghs, on which occasion he had 
the honour of being pelted by what he calls the ‘‘ brutes 
of Forfar.’ Having been unseated on a petition, he was 
elected for Lord Fitzwilliam’s burgh of Malton, on the 
6th of April, 1831. But Ministers having been left in a 
minority on a motion by General Gascoyne, that the 
number of Members of the House of Commons be not 
diminished, Parliament was dissolved within a fortnight 
after his election. Almost all the public bodies petitioned 
the Town Council of Edinburgh to elect Jeffrey for his 
native city, and a petition to that effect was voted at a 

ublic meeting at three, p.M., on Saturday, to which, before 
onday evening, were attached 17,400 signatures. But 
Mr. Dundas was elected by a majority of seventeen to 
fourteen, the total number of voters being thirty-one. 
Jeffrey was, therefore, obliged to return to Malton, for 
which he was elected in the beginning of June. After 
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the passing of the Reform Bill he was returned for Edin- 
burgh along with Mr. Abercrombie (now Lord Dunferm- 
line). The dynasty of Dundas being at an end, Jeffrey’s 
former opponent did uot dare to appear. Mr. Forbes 
Blair, a banker, was the only Tory candidate, and at the 
close of the poll, Jeffrey had 4058 votes, Abercrombie, 
3865; and Blair, 1519. Jeffrey did not, as a speaker in 
the House of Commons, come up to either his own expec- 
tations or to those of his friends; but it must be remem- 
bered that he was fifty-seven years of age, and totally un- 
practised in the requirements of such a fastidious assembly 
as the House of Commons. Mackintosh says of his first 
speech, ‘‘ that “no man of fifty-five (he was fifty-seven) 
ever began a new career so well.” Yet Jeffrey himself was 
conscious of failure, and “‘ the chief cause to which he 
used to ascribe the disappointment was the constant dread, 
ou his throat’s account, of the physical effort of speaking ; 
but, as a Member of the House, he was greatly respected, 
and he discharged his official duties very creditably.”’ 

Of all the speakers in the House of Commons, Stanley 
pleased him most. Speaking of the debate on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, (December 17, 1831,) he says, 
after praising Lord John Russell’s oration, ‘‘ Next a mag- 
nificent, spirited, and eloquent speech by Stanley, contain- 
ing a beautiful and spirited vindication of the whole 
principle and object of reform. It was the best, I must 
own, in the debate, for though Macaulay’s was more 
logical and full of thought, this was more easy, spirited, 
and graceful.”’ But he thought O’Connell a greater 
orator. ‘ He is,’ he says, in a letter to Lord Cockburn, 
(4th March, 1833,) “a great artist. In my opinion, indis- 
putably the greatest orator in the house ; nervous, pas- 
sionate, without art or ornament; concise, intrepid, 
terrible ; far more in the style of old Demosthenes’ direct- 
ness and vehemence, than anything I have heard in this 
modern world, yet often coarse, and sometimes tiresome, 
as Demosthenes was too, though venturing far less, and 
going over far less ground.”’ But Lord Althorp was the 
man whom he most admired. When the ministry resign- 
ed, in May 1832, in consequence of the Reform Bill having 
been thrown out by the Peers, Jettrey went to Lord 
Althorp to ascertain the truth of the report, and “‘had a 
characteristic scene,”’ he says, “ with that most honest, 
frank, true, and stout-hearted of all God’s creatures. He 
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had not come down stairs, and I was led up to his dressing- 
room, where I found him sitting on a stool, in a dark 
dapple dressing gown, with his arms (very rough and 
hairy) bare above the elbows, and his beard half shaved, 
and half staring through the lather, with a desperate razor 
in one hand, and a great soap brush in the other. He 
gave me the loose finger of the brush hand, and with the 
usual twinkle of his bright eye and radiant smile, he said, 
‘ You need not be anxious about your Scotch Bill for to- 
night, for I have the pleasure to tell you we are no longer 
his majesty’s ministers.’’? To Cockburn, 17th May. 
The ministry were restored within a week, and we have 
the following account of the manner in which Althorp 
spent the interval. 


“Lord Althorp has gone through all this with his characteristic 
cheerfulness and courage. The day after the resignation, he spent 
ina great sale garden, choosing and buying flowers, and came home 
with five great packages in his carriage, devoting the evening to 
studying where they should be planted in his garden at Althorp, 
and writing directions and drawing plans for their arrangement. 
And when they came to summon him toa council on the duke’s 
giving in, he was found in a closet with a groom, busy oiling the 
locks of his fowling-pieces, and lamenting the decay into which they 
had fallen during his ministry.”—To the same, May 21. 


A vacancy having occurred in the Court of Session, 
Jeffrey was raised to the Scotch bench in May, 1833, and 
was thus enabled to return to his beloved Craigcrook, 
where he immediately renewed his Saturday dinners, and 
enjoyed with increased delight the society of his old friends. 
But he had made many new ones in London, none of whom 
appear to have been so dear to him as Charles Dickens, 
whose genius he fervently admired, and to whom many of 
his finest and kindliest letters are addressed. He cried, 
but who that reads it does not? over the death of poor little 
Paul Dombey. But we have a positive spite at him, 
because he does not admire the Dodger, or the Hannibal 
Chollop, or Pecksniff, or others in the same line, as old 
Fagan would say, which are Dickens’ best characters, 
always excepting his children, Oliver, Paul, Nell, and 
some others. Why he dares to speak of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit without paying his respects to that respectable lady, 
Mrs. Gamp. We are curious to know, by the way, if she 
be still alive, and if she still lodges at Poll Sweedlepipes. 
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But the letters to Dickens are beautiful, notwithstanding 
their heresies, and Jeffrey became so attached to his Lon- 
don friends, that he spent a portion of each spring, after he 
became a judge, as regularly in its neighbourhood, as he 
spent the autumn in Craigcrook. 

Jeffrey’s whole family consisted of his wife and an only 
child, a daughter, who married W. Empson, Professor of 
Law at the East India College, Haileybury, on the 27th of 
June, 1838. From this union he derived the greatest 
delight, because it multiplied his visits to England, and 
deepened and extended his domestic affections, by supplying 
him with new objects of love in his grandchildren. One of 
these, Charlotte, the namesake of both his wife and only 
child, always lived with him, and in her were centered his 
deepest and tenderest affections. But there is a letter to 
another of his grandchildren on her sixth birthday, (21st of 
June, 1847,) so full of all that is kindest and sweetest in 
yg cold world, that we cannot refrain from quoting a part 
of it. 


“A high day, and a holiday! the longest and the brightest of 
the year! the very middle day of the summer, and the very day 
when Maggie first opened her sweet eyes to the light! Bless you 
ever, my darling, and bonny bairn. You have now blossomed 
beside us for six pleasant years, and been all that time the light of 
our eyes, and the love of our hearts—at first the cause of some 
tender fears for your weakness and delicacy, then of some little 
provocation, from your too great love, as we thought, of your own 
will and amusement, but now only of love and admiration for your 
gentle obedience to your parents, and your sweet yielding to the 
wishes of your younger sister and brother. God bless and keep you 
then, my delightful and ever-improving child, and make you not 
only gay and happy, as an angel without sin and sorrow, but meek 
and mild, like that heavenly child, who was once sent down to earth 
for our example. Well, the sun is shining brightly on our towers 
and trees, and the great bonfire is all piled up and ready to be 
lighted, when we came out after drinking your health at dinner ; 
and we have got a great blue and yellow flag hung out on the tower, 
waving proudly in the wind, and telling all the country around, that 
this is a day of rejoicing and thanksgiving, and wishes of happiness 
with all who live under its shadow. And the servants are all to 
have a fine dinner, and wine and whiskey to drink to your health 
and all the young Christies (that is the new gardener’s children) will 
be taught to repeat your name with blessings ; and when these are 
drawn up round the bonfire, will wonder a little I dare say, what 
sort of a creature this Miss Maggie can be, that we are making all 
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this fuss about! and so you must take care when you come, to be 
good enough, and pretty enough, to make them understand why 
we all so love and honour you.” 


But in a few years after this his health began to fail, and 
on Saturday the 5th of June, when the usual party was to 
have assembled at Craigcrook, he alarmed his friends by 
fainting in Court, and although he wished the party to 
assemble on the following Saturday, “ to repair the shabby 
trick I served you last week ;’’ it was soon discovered that 
the attack was much more serious than he had imagined. 
He was, in fact, obliged not only to discontinue his dinners 
but to interrupt his judicial functions, and to go to London 
and remain under the care of the doctors for some months. 
There was to be no more dining out or giving of dinners. 
*‘I hope,” he says, ‘I shall submit to these restraints 
cheerfully, and even acquire a taste for the hermit and self- 
denying life lam entering upon. But just at present, I 
must heartily confess, I would have preferred sticking a 
little longer to my present vices, and cannot help feeling too 
like the voluptuaries in Juvenal, upon whom while they are 
still calling for wine and garlands ‘ obrepit non intellecta 
senectus.’’’ By following the directions of his physicians, 
he was able to resume his place in Court, in 1842, and in 
the following year, to publish four volumes selected from his 
contributions to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,’’ and to write a 
candid and modest preface well becoming his years and 
position. These volumes are dedicated ‘‘ to the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, long its ( the ‘ Edinburgh Review’) brightest orna- 
ment, and always my true and indulgent friend.”” In 
the second. edition the same essays are comprised in three 
large octavo volumes. 

The state of his health did not permit him to renew his 
Saturday dinners, but to compensate for this his house was 
open to his friends, without invitations every Tuesday and 
Friday evening from about nine to twelve during the four 
winter months. The party usually consisted of from about 
ten to twenty or thirty ladies and gentlemen. These parties 
were excellent, and the host always in great spirits. 

He still read a great deal, and so warm were his affections 
towards his friends, that at the age of seventy-four he 
revised the proof sheets of the two first volumes of ‘‘ Macau- 
lay’s History of England.’’ But death was busy around 
him. Most of his dearest friends, and amongst them 
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Horner, Morehead, and Smith were dead. His surviving 
sister, Mrs. Brown, was added to these in the autumn of 
1846, and Mrs. Jeffrey was taken so ill in 1848, that he was 
obliged to give up his evening parties. Before leaving 
Craigcrook for the winter of 1849-50 he wrote to the Emp- 
sons on the 9th of November: ‘‘ Bless you, my dears. 
Novissima hoc in agro conscribenda! I have made a last 
lustration of all my walks and haunts, and taken a long 
farewell of gardens and terraces, and flowers, seas, and 
shores, spiry towers, and autumnal fields. I always bethink 
me that I may never see them again.”’ This letter proved 
to be prophetic. On Tuesday, Jan. 22, he was in Court for 
the last time. He was then so far from being unwell that on 
his way home he walked round the Calton Hill with his usual 
quickness. But during the night he was seized with a 
feverish cold, and though his symptoms were not at first 
alarming, he became gradually worse, and died on the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 26th of January, 1850, in his 77th year. 
Mrs. Jeffrey, who never recovered the shock, died on the 
eighteenth of May, and was buried beside her husband, as 
was also his adopted child, and beloved grand-daughter, 
Caroline Empson, who died on the 4th of August in the 
same year. 

Seldom has the public sorrow been more deep and gene- 
ral than on the death of Jeffrey ; and still more seldom has 
it been so well merited. He was not only a great but a 
good man. An affectionate husband, a loving father, and 
a most generous and sincere friend; he was respected and 
admired by his acquaintances, and almost adored by those 
who were admitted within his domestic circle. His native 
city conferred its highest honours upon him whilst living, 
and is now about—not to perpetuate his fame, for that is 
already immortal—but to preserve the recollection of its own 
gratitude, by erecting a monument to the memory of the 
illustrious dead, 
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Art. VIII.—A Manual of Ecclesiastical History * ste the First to the 
Twelfth Century inclusive. By the Rev. E. S. Foutkes, M.A. 8vo. 
Oxford: Parker, 1851. 


[ is strange how different may be the impressions 
made upon two different minds, by the same set of 
facts, the same series of events, the same collection of do- 
cuments and authorities. A few numbers back we amused 
our readers and ourselves with an account of the extrava- 
gancies of a very original historian,* who had discovered 
that all the ecclesiastical literature of at least the first 
four centuries, was but one mass of clumsy forgeries. ‘The 
confessed ground upon which this startling conclusion was 
founded, was the clear and unmistakable evidence which 
these literary records, as they at present exist, supply 
of the ‘monstrous and untenable assumptions of mo- 
dern Rome. In this writer’s view of the history of the 
first four centuries, you must either reject, without mercy, 
every document which has hitherto been received, or you 
must submit, without reserve, to every claim put forward 
by the modern, and even the medieval papacy.{ A 
few months pass over, and the writer, Mr. Foulkes, 
whose work stands at the head of these pages, a member 
of the same communion, a clergyman of the same Church, 
perhaps a pupil of the same school, goes over the same 
ground, and publishes the result of his inquiry. He 
admits, without difficulty, the genuineness of the records 
which alarmed Mr. Shepherd’s anti- Roman orthodoxy into 
absolute scepticism. He looks full in the face the same 
facts, the same statements, the same judgments, the same 
appeals, in a word, the same mass of historical evidence. 
But far from giving way before it, as his predecessor had 
done, he sees no ground for alarm whatever. To his 
mind, on the contrary, it brings the inevitable conclu- 
sion that, “so far is the Papal supremacy, as now claimed, 
from being proved thereby, that it would be hard to jind a 





* Sup. vol. xxxi, p. 437. “Shepherd’s Early History of the 
Papacy. 
t Pp. 446, 459, 460, &c. 
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greater historical delusion !”’ In his eyes, with the light 
which these early records supply, the theory of Roman 
supremacy is “historically monstrous!’’ His preface con- 
tains an explicit declaration that, “ after having elabo- 
rately gone through the main facts of the first twelve cen- 
turies of the Church, in a time of great anxiety and severe 
criticism of the present position of the English Church, 
with sincere desire and prayer to be enabled to discern the 
truth and abjure error, did facts testify that his position 
was a false one, the inference which has been forced upon 
him is, that the supremacy of the Pope, as it is now 
claimed, is so far from proven, that it would be hard to 
find a greater historical delusion. The theory that would 
make submission to Rome necessary to salvation is histo- 
rically monstrous !” 

To make the contrast more extraordinary, moreover, we 
must add, that Mr. Foulkes either omits as unimportant, 
or reads in a sense directly opposite to that of Mr. Shep- 
‘herd, every one of the events which, to the latter, speak 
so decidedly of Kome’s supremacy—the paschal contro- 
versy —the rebaptizing controversy —the frequent re- 
ferences of African affairs to Rome—the appeals from 
Spain and Gaul—the Donatist controversy—canons of 
Sardica—the appeals of Athanasius and of St. John Chry- 
sostom, and many similar events. Thus, while Mr. Shep- 
herd, in reviewing the history of the Paschal controversy, 
is found to avow, not only that Pope Victor, de facto, 
claimed and exercised authority and jurisdiction over the 
Churches of Asia and elsewhere, but what is far more 
decisive, that “neither Ireneus nor Polycrates express 
any doubt as to the power or authority of the Roman 
Bishop to interfere abroad,”* Mr. Foulkes not only 
holds the history of this, and every similar controversy, to 
be perfectly reconcilable with the belief that “‘ Rome had 
no foreign jurisdiction whatever,’’ but maintains, in direct 
opposition to Mr. Shepherd, that Pope Victor “‘ was re- 
proved by St. Irenzeus in his attempt to exercise undue 
severity towards the Asiatic Churches, and disregarded 
by the most of the Christian world.”’ (P. 202.) 

Again, in the case of Pope Stephen, where Mr. Shepherd 
finds that the right of the Pope to interfere in the affairs 





* Shepherd’s “ History of the Church of Rome,” p. 202. 
VOI. XXXII. No. LXIV. 15 
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of Gaul* and of Spaint was ‘‘ obviously recognized by St. 
Cyprian of Carthage, St. Faustinus of Arles,’’ and indeed 
that “ not a doubt of it was uttered by any one,’’ Mr. Foulkes 
can discover no trace of foreign jurisdiction whatever. He 
has no eyes except for the fact that foreign bishops only 
style the Roman prelate, ‘ colleague,’ ‘ brother,’ and ‘fellow 
bishop ;’ and that they even rebuke him,” (p. 73.) In the 
affairs of the Spanish Church, he can only see an appeal 
to Uyprian and the bishops of Africa, from the sentence of 
Stephen, (Ibid.) His reading of the case of Marcian of 
Arles, is, that it was “‘to St. Cyprian, and not to the Pope, 
that Faustinus of Lyons wen his complaint,”’ (Ibid.) In 
a word, wherever he details the facts at all, he ignores or 
explains away all those circumstances connected with them, 
which, in Mr. Shepherd’s mind, are most conclusive in fa- 
vour of Rome. In many cases he avoids even this difficulty, 
by passing them over altogether. ‘Thus he hardly alludes 
to the long and interesting struggle of St. Athanasius 
with his Arian antagonists, lest it should show too clearly 
the right of Rome’s interposition ; he passes over in silence 
the equally important case of St. John Chrysostom obvi- 
ously, for a similar reason ; and, strange as it may appear, 
he never once alludes to the celebrated letter of Pope 
Julius to the Eusebian bishops, although Mr. Shepherd 
looks upon this document (if genuine) as conclusive in the 
controversy—‘“‘as an assumption worthy of Rome’s palmiest 
days, by which the bishops of Egypt, Antioch, and Con- 
stantinople, are called to plead in person before their bro- 
ther of ee at his own judgment-seat !—a vision not re- 
alized even in the plenitude of Rome’s power by a Gre- 
gory, or an Innocent, yet, (if this letter be true) almost: 
brought to pass in her very cradle !’’ { 

We shall not stop to explain the strange discrepancy in 
the views of these two writers. We fear, indeed, that it 
will force itself upon the reader’s mind. Both writers are 
cordially agreed in their antagonism to Rome. Both are 
equally indisposed to admissions favourable to her claims. 
Both are equally zealous, each after his own fashion, in 
meeting the arguments on the Roman side. But as re- 
gards the historical evidence on which the argument is 
based, there is this important difference. Mr. Shepherd, 





* Pp. 149, tT 146. t P. 247. 
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who denies altogether the genuineness of the historical re- 
cords on which ‘‘ Romanists rely,’’ can afford to be just, 
and even liberal, in his construction of the bearing and 
tendency of these records. Mr. Foulkes, who does not 
question their genuinness, but who, nevertheless, in the 
phrase of Mr. Shepherd, can only “look at them through 
a Protestant glass of the nineteenth century,” is but too 
easily tempted to close his eyes, even unconsciously, against 
every part of their contents which does not square with 
his own preconceived opinions, as to the conclusions which 
should be drawn from them. Can it be doubted that it 
is to the same cause these two results, opposite as they 
appear, are ultimately to be traced? Or can we wonder 
that such a writer as Mr. Foulkes fails to cannot discover 
in the early records of the history of the Roman Church, 
those traces of foreign jurisdiction, which, by their very 
prominence, forced upon Mr. Shepherd the conviction of 
~ ‘cr of the documents in which they are set 
orth ? 

Mr. Foulkes, indeed, avows that his “‘ Manual,”’ in its 
main plan, ‘is borrowed from Spanheim, a learned, 
though certainly not unbiassed, writer of the seventeenth 
century ;’’ and although he professes to have compiled the 
matter of his book from the writers of every shade of opi- 
nion, from “‘Spondanus and Spanheim, Mosheim and 
Fleury, Gieseler and Dollinger ;’’? and although he has 
carefully eschewed all those peculiar views of Spanheim, 
his principal authority, which belong to that writer’s parti- 
cular school of Protestantism, yet it is equally plain, that 
in so far as Spanheim’s Protestantism is confined to mere 
antagonism to Rome, Mr. Foulkes’s “ Manual” is a faith- 
ful and unfailing echo of it. 

We have not room for a full and detailed review of Mr. 
Foulkes’s volume. When we say that he has compressed 
into the compass of a single octavo the annals of the first 
twelve centuries of the lan it will readily be antici- 
pated that his work can have but little pretension to the 
character of a profound or comprehensive history. Unlike 
the ‘‘ Hand-books’’ which have become so popular in Ger- 
many, and which have rendered so much real service to 
historical science, Mr. Foulkes’s work, though arranged 
according to the matter, yet partakes also in a great de- 
gree of the nature of a collection of annals. As a sample 
of the class of hand-books, it is hardly likely to render 
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them popular in England. Dry, cumbrous, minute with- 
out being circumstantial, aiming at comprehensiveness 
without being complete, it has neither the attractiveness of 
a mere review of the great outlines of the history, nor the 
solid usefulness of a well ordered text-book. It has neither 
the brilliancy of Neander, nor the erudition of Gieseler ; 
and, while it professes to follow the method of Mosheim, it 
wants that philosophical power of systematizing the details 
of a subject by which that writer, with all his faults and 
all his unfairness, must always maintain a certain popu- 
larity. With an occasional effort to imitate them all, it is, 
after all, but a dry summary of facts, with too little depth 
to be philosophical, too little picturesqueness to be dramatic, 
and too little simplicity to be a useful, or, at least an inte- 
resting, student’s manual. 

But, however unattractive for its own sake a compendium 
upon this plan must necessarily be, Mr. Foulkes’ ‘‘ Man- 
ual” has at least the interest of being almost the first 
attempt in England during our day, to treat Church History 
as ascience. No one, we presume, would think of placing 
the so-called history of Waddington, or of Stebbing, or of 
that most modest Anglican, Mr. William Palmer, in the 
category of: scientific history. The first is an elaborate 
apology of rationalism, unredeemed even by originality ; 
the second is but a clumsy historical introduction to Cal- 
vinistic theology. Mr. Palmer’s supercilious and dogma- 
tical ‘‘ Compendium”’ is nothing more than a thorough- 
going panegyric of Anglicanism in its baldest and most 
unphilosophical phase. As for the lectures on particular 
periods, which have from time to time appeared of late 
years, they are, for the most part, but overgrown partisan 
pamphlets, intended to subserve one or other of the 
two contending theories which have divided the Church 
during the recent eventful struggle. Now Mr. Foulkes 
professes to rise beyond these considerations of time or of 
party. As regards his own personal research, he declares 
that while he has freely availed himself of the materials of 
the compilers who have gone before him, yet “‘ he believes 
he has never once trusted to them on a point involving con- 
troversy, without examining their authorities ;’’ and he 
claims to have attained that impartiality which he denies 
to the great mass of his predecessors, by “‘ condensing facts 
without either garbling or omitting any that should be 
noticed, so as to give a fair and impartial view of the whole 
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state of the case.”’ For he is fully sensible that it is just 
as possible to misrepresent the truth by carefully selecting 
a certain set of true and unquestioned facts, to the exclusion 
of all others of an opposite bearing, as by the wholesale 
invention of false and unfounded statements. 


“Erroneous impressions may be produced either by insisting 
upon words without reference to those facts which should qualify 
them, or else by misrepresenting facts themselves : investing some 
it may be with undue prominence, and either omitting others or 
dismissing them with a bare imperfect notice. And one or other 
has been the defect of the mass of Ecclesiastical Historians since 
the Reformation which has fallen into my hands, Reading two of 
opposite parties in the Church is like reading historians of two 
different periods ; each has his own facts of which he is anxious to 
make the most diligent use, while he studiously omits or barely 
mentions those which are uncongenial to his preconceived views, as 
if they did not belong to the history. Thus every writer tells his 
own story, and with a praiseworthy dread, it would seem, of mono- 
poly, leaves a good deal to be supplied by his neighbour. Let 
nobody think, therefore, that he can fairly know Church history 
from reading a single modern historian, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic ; the only way of getting a correct view, unless a 
person should have time to consult the originals, is to read two op- 
posite writers, side by side, and balance one set of facts against the 
other.”—Preface p. v. 


We have thought it right to refer to these words of Mr. 
Foulkes in order to show that at least he sets out on the 
true principles of philosophical investigation. It may natu- 
rally be expected that we shall examine how far, in his 
own person, he has succeeded in reducing them to practice, 

Instead of attempting, therefore, any analysis of the his- 
tory, which, indeed, would be a thankless and uninteresting 
task, we shall rather test by Mr. Foulkes’ own principles, 
a few of the leading controversial views of the history of 
the early centuries which he has adopted, and of the grounds 
which he puts forward in defence of these views. It is plain 
from the passages already quoted from his preface, that he 
has not contented himself with a mere eclectical survey 
of the doctrines and usages of the several periods whose 
history he has written, but has viewed them all in their 
bearing on modern controversy, and especially the great 
controversy with Rome. In this controversy, of course, the 
question of papal supremacy occupies the first place. Mr. 
Foulkes ne no mystery of his opinion regarding it. “ It 
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would be hard,”’ he declares, “‘ to find a greater historical 
delusion ;’’ and he pronounces “‘ the theory which makes 
submission to Rome necessary for salvation,’’ not merely to 
be “‘false in point of doctrine, but historically monstrous.”’ 

In accordance with these views, therefore, we find that 
while he admits that Rome “ undoubtedly acquired a 
primacy from the very earliest age,”’ (p. 3.) yet he explains 
that primacy on principles directly at variance with “‘ the 
assumptions of the modern papacy.’’ We shall quote the 
few passages in the history of the first three centuries in 
which he refers to it. 


“The See of Rome continued to preserve the primacy before- 
mentioned, which had been enhanced by a well-earned reputation 
of charity, piety, and freedom from heresy. Foreign jurisdiction, 
however, it had none, and Victor, in his attempt to exercise undue 
severity towards the Asiatic Churches, was reproved by St. Irenzus, 
and disregarded by the rest of the Christian world. This is the 
more remarkable, as St. Irenseus did not hesitate to appeal to it in 
his writings as a general reference for the apostolical tradition, 
owing to the superior principality which it enjoyed ; and as for the 
— under dispute, it is clear that Victor maintained the right 
side,” —>p. 39. 

. The See of Rome still occupied the first place ; but St. Cyprian 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and Firmilian of Cappadocia only style the 
Roman prelate colleague, brother, and fellow-bishop, and even 
rebuke him, The Spanish Churches, in the controversy respecting 
Basil and Martial, appealed from the sentence of Stephen to St. 
Cyprian and the African Church, Faustinus of Lyons likewise 
brought his complaints respecting Marcian of Arles to St. Cyprian. 
At the same time, it is to be admitted that St. Cyprian speaks of 
the See of Rome as the ‘chair’ and ‘seat of St. Peter :" ‘the 
principal Church ; using nearly the same expression with St. 
Ireneus above mentioned ; and to it refers the ‘origin of the 
sacerdotal unity.’ The expression of Cornelius, however, which is 
twice repeated, that there should be one bishop in the Catholic 
Church, is understood to imply nothing more than the unity of the 
episcopate. And it is observable that we do not hear of the Roman 
prelate-presiding over any but his own provincial synod. But in 
the controversy between Stephen and St. Cyprian about rebaptizing, 
the former, however, intemperately maintained the view which has 
ever since been considered the orthodox one.”—>p. 73. 


We shall not dwell upon the first of these extracts. The 
reader need hardly be reminded of the very opposite view 
which Mr. Shepherd takes of Victor’s interference, as well 
as of the recognition of his right to interfere. It is 
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scarcely worth while to complain that where Mr. Foulkes 
tells of St. Irenzeus’s having reproved Victor, Eusebius 
merely relates, in far milder phrase, that Irenzeus exhorted 
him becomingly [zpocnxcvrws rapawi] * Perhaps, also, it 
would be too much to expect that while he suggests the 
objection to the primacy of Pope Victor, taken from this 
(as he calls it) reproof, he should also suggest the plain 
reply to it, which is contained in the fact that lrenzeus did 
not question the authority of Victor, but only remonstrated 
against its exercise, nay, that he even explicitly admitted 
the authority, and prayed him not to reduce it to practice, 
“not to cut of whole Churches which observed the tradi- 
tion of an ancient custom’”’ [ws xq éroxérro], On this, how- 
ever, we shall not dwell. 

But we cannot regard the case of the second extract as 
by any means equally venial. It is perhaps as palpable an 
illustration of the very vice which Mr. Foulkes attributes 
to his predecessors, as it would be possible to find ;—viz. 
that of “ investing some facts with undue prominence, and 
either omitting others, or dismissing them with a bare im- 
perfect notice.” 

To take separately the cases from the history of Gaul 
and Spain, which Mr. Foulkes introduces as evidence of 
the non-recognition of the supremacy. 

I. The case to which he refers as an appeal of the 
Spanish Churches, from the sentence of Stephen to St. 
Cyprian, and the Churches of Africa, is briefly this, as we 

ather it from one of St. Cyprian’s letters. { Two bishops, 

asilides, (not Basil, as Mr. Foulkes writes,) of Leon, and 
Martial, of Astorga, having, in the phrase of the period, 
lapsed in the persecution, were deposed and degraded by 
the synod of their province, which appointed two priests, 
Felix and Sabinus, in their place. One of these, Basi- 
lides, lost no time in repairing to Rome, to obtain from 
Stephen a reversal of this sentence, and a re-instatement 
in his see. By a false report of the proceedings, and a 
false representation of his own conduct, he induced Stephen 
to remove the sentence of deposition, and returning to 
Spain, claimed to be reinstated in his former office. 
Embarrassed by this untoward incident, the bishops of 
Spain wrote to St. Cyprian and his fellow-bishops, to 





* Hist. Eccles. v. 24. 
+ The 68th in Pamelius’ ediiton. p. 149. 
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apprize them of what had occurred, and in Cyprian’s own 
words, “to beg that an answer might be sent to them, and 
that their just and necessary solicitude might be relieved, 
either by the consolation or by the assistance of the 
opinion of their brethren.”** This is what Mr. Foulkes 
sets down as “‘ an appeal from the sentence of Stephen.”’ 
(1.) Now, in the first place, there is not a word in the 
whole history of the event which supposes an appeal. The 
letter of the Spanish party is not preserved, and the only 
existing clue to its purport is contained in the words cited 
above. It might have been to solicit Cyprian’s advice, or 
to ask his interference, or even to beg for his commiseration 
under their hard case. The letter may have borne any one 
of these interpretations, and the words used by St. Cyprian, 
vel solatio vel auxtlio, would not naturally imply more. 
Is it not, therefore, “‘ investing the fact with undue promi- 
nence,’’ to put this letter down, simply and without quali- 
fication, as ‘‘ an appeal against Stephen’s sentence ?’ 
(2.) But, in the next place, while he gives this “‘ undue 
prominence’”’ to the so-called appeal, he ‘‘ omits altogether’’ 
Cyprian’s answer thereto. It is plain, from Cyprian’s 
answer, that what Basilides sought from Stephen was an 
authoritative and judicial instalment in the episcopate 
from which he had been deposed by the local council. 
“‘ Reponi in episcopatum’’ is the phrase in which he expres- 
ses Balisides’s demand. Now how does Cyprian deal with 
such a pretension? That he was most hostile to Basilides 
is plain from every sentence that he writes; and it is hardly 
necessary to say that he would use every available argu- 
ment to set aside the claim which Basilides had set up in 
virtue of this Roman interference. Should we not, therefore, 
expect St. Cyprian, if Mr. Foulkes’s view is a just one, to 
scout the notion of such interference as a ‘‘ monstrous 
assumption?”? Would he not ridicule the notion of “ for- 
eign jurisdiction”’ as vested in the Roman See? Would 
he not ‘‘ reprove’’ Basilides for seeking, and the Pope 
for venturing upon, so unjust and unwarrantable an in- 
terference ? e know very well, from the history of 
the re-baptizing controversy, that Cyprian was by no 
means chary of strong language when occasion seemed 
to arise. But in the present case there is not a word 
of all this. Basilides’s claim falls to the ground, not be- 
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cause Stephen could not have reinstated him, but be- 
cause he had been cheated into doing so by false and 
deceitful representations ; and it is further remarkable, 
that even as the case was, the chief ground on which 
St. Cyprian relies, as proving Basilides’s disqualifica- 
tion, is actually a decree of the late Roman Pontiff, Cor- 
nelius.* Can it be said that Mr. Foulkes is quite free 
from the charge of either “ garbling or omitting ”’ in the 
account which he gives of this transaction? Was he not, 
while he wrote it, unconsciously suggesting a very unplea- 
sant original for the portrait which he drew of those inge- 
nious historians, who produce impressions at variance with 
the reality, “‘ by investing some facts with undue promi- 
nence, and either omitting others, or dismissing them with 
a bare imperfect notice ?”’ 

II. But the second statement of the same paragraph 
appears to us even more unworthy of an impartial histo- 
rian. After the assertion which we have just been examin- 
ing as to the appeal of the Spanish bishops from Stephen’s 
sentence to St. Cyprian, Mr. Foulkes immediately sub- 
joins, ‘‘ Faustinus of Lyons likewise brought his com- 
poe respecting Marcian of Arles to St. Cyprian.” 
p. 73. 

(1.) We shall not stop to complain that the obvious 
meaning of this sentence, as it stands, is, that Faustinus’s 
complaint, as well as that of the Spanish bishops, was also 
in the nature of an appeal from the sentence of the Roman. 
We can hardly believe that Mr. Foulkes would have 
seriously intended so paltry an equivoque. It is plainly 
an inadvertence. 

(2.) But unfortunately it is impossible to think so favour- 
ably of the main substance of the statement. If we believe 
Mr. Foulkes’s profession of having, in all cases of contro- 
versy, (and this is a very well known one,) consulted the 
original authorities themselves; if we suppose him to have 
read St. Cyprian’s letters, which is the only original 
authority in this case, we must believe him to have been 
guilty of a very gross perversion of the plain facts of the 
case. For we cannot hesitate to say that as far as 
regards the mere exercise of authority over malversating 
bishops, and the provision for sees vacated by their depri- 
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vation, it would be difficult to find, even in the history of 

the medizval papacy, a clearer or more decisive example 

than that which is detailed in the very letter to which Mr. 

et refers for the “‘ complaints respecting Marcian of 
rles. 

(3.) Will it be believed, that, whereas Mr. Foulkes speaks 
of these complaints as made exclusively to St. Cyprian, the 
very first sentence of the letter shows, that they had also 
been made to Pope Stephen not only by Faustinus himself, 
but also by the other bishops of the province ? 

(4.) Willit be believed that Cyprian, so far from looking 
on himself as a rival authority, or as appealed to, to the 
exclusion of the Roman bishop, actually himself refers the 
whole matter to the adjudication of that bishop ? 

(5.) Above all, will it be believed that the very letter 
which Mr. Foulkes uses thus disingenuously against the 
authority of the Roman See, not only expressly recognizes 
in the Roman Pontiff the right of deposing this Gaulish 
bishop, and of appointing another bishop in his place, but 
even calls upon him to exercise that right by actually depo- 
sing Marcian and appointing a successor? ‘I'he words are 
too plain to be mistaken; ‘‘ Dirigantur a TE in provin- 
cram et ad plebem Arelate consistentem litere, QuIBUS, 
ABSTENTO MAaRcIANo, ALius in locum ejus substituatur. 
What higher claim, in this particular, was ever made by 
Gregory VIL, or Innocent III., or Boniface VIII., than is 
recognized in Stephen by his great antagonist, St. Cyprian? 

And yet Mr. Foulkes not only dismisses this whole case 
without a single allusion to all these important particulars, 
but actually, by this most unworthy silence, presses it into 
service in defence of the adverse position ! 

We need hardly add, that this is one of the letters whose 
authenticity Mr. Shepherd (against the unanimous opinion 
of all critics, Protestant as well as Catholic) most earnestly 
and energetically combats. And it is no unequivocal evi- 
dence of the truth of the view which we have taken of its 
bearing on the papal claims, that this very plainness and 
distinctness with which they are recognized, are urged by 
him against this letter as the main intrinsic evidence of its 
being a work of a modern Roman forger. 

We are sorry to say, that the same strange facility of 
closing the eyes to those portions of the history which tell 
unfavourably for his own views of the papal supremacy 
and to dwell with undue prominence on those which tend 
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the opposite way, characterizes but too plainly almost every 
single reference to the subject which we have been enabled 
to discover in Mr. Foulkes’ pages. Thus, he dismisses in 
a single sentence (p. 121.) the cases of St. Athanasius, Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra, Paul of Constantinople, and Asclepas of 
Gaza, which the advocates of “‘ Roman pretensions” are 
wont to regard as of paramount importance in illustrating 
the relations of the eastern church to the See of Rome. And 
even in that single sentence there is a most unfair and illu- 
sory under-statement of the real facts of the case. 

‘St. Athanasius,”’ he says,“‘ Marcellus of Ancyra, Paul of 
Constantinople, and Asclepas of Gaza, who had been seve- 
rally deposed by the Arians, had been re-installed through 
the influence of the Roman See”’ (p. 121.) 

Who would gather from this very qualified acknowledgment 
of the actual success of the “‘influence’’ which the Roman 
bishop exercised in favour of his persecuted brethren, that 
the historians of the time directly attribute it, not merely to 
his influence, but to his downright judicial authority? Who 
could say that Socrates meant nothing more than “‘ influ- 
ence’’ when, in the case of Athanasius, he relates that even 
Eusebius, with all his arrogance, sent a legate to Julius to 
beg that “‘ he would be the judge in the cause of Athana- 
sius, and would transfer to himself the adjudicature of the 
contest ?’?* Who would say that the celebrated letter of 
Julius,—that letter which, in Mr. Shepherd’s words, seemed 
to “ bring to pass in the very cradle of Rome what Gregory 
and Innocent, in the plenitude of their power, have never 
realized,’’—who would say that this well-known letter was a 
mere interposition of the writer’s influence ? Above all, who 
who will say that, to pass over this letter with all its cir- 
cumstances,—to omit all mention of the appeals, and 
citations, and counter-appeals, of which Rome was for 
years the theatre,—to hush up the whole affair by the one 
vague and unmeaning word, “ influence,’’—does not look 


very like “‘ garbling or omitting,’’ and does not well deserve 


the censure which Mr. Foulkes so freely bestows upon his 
predecessors ? 

Again, as to the remaining cases referred to in this very 
Meagre sentence, could Mr. Foulkes really imagine that 
in representing Marcellus, Paul, and Asclepas, as reinstated 





* Socrat. Hist, Eccles. ii. q. p. 152. (Basil Ed.) 
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merely through the influence of the Roman, he was not 
*‘ garbling or omitting’’ the account of the transaction given 
by the same historian, Socrates,* himself a Greek, and by no 
means a favourer of any ‘‘ undue pretensions of Rome?” 
Could he construe into a mere interposition of this influence 
what Socrates expressly tells of these bishops, and also of 
Lucius of Adrianople, viz., that they “ having been accused, 
each under different charges, and ejected from their churches, 
betook themselves to Rome, by far the first of all cities, and 
informed Julius, the bishop of the Romans, of their con- 
dition 3; and that he, inasmuch as the Roman Church 
enjoyed a privilege beyond all the rest, earnestly espoused 
their cause in a letter which he addressed to the bishops of 
the East; and sent a letter to the East, by which they were 
restored each to his own see, and those who had rashly 
ejected them were severely reprehended?”’ If this be but a 
mere interposition of ‘‘ influence,’’ we know not what autho- 
rity can be; and the disingenuousness of the attempt to 
put upon it the construction which Mr. Foulkes has affixed, 
is even more glaringly evident in the account given by 
Sozomen, who, as well as Socrates, was a Greek, and who 
describes their reinstatement as Julius’ own act, and relates 
that “‘ since, on account of the dignity of his see, the care ot 
all belonged to him, he restored each one to his Church.” 
So again, we have to complain of the same disingenuous 
suppressions, the same “‘ garbling and omitting,” in Mr. 
Foulkes’ account of the Life of St. John Chrysostom. He 
omits altogether that part of the history of his contest with 
Theophilus, the most interesting and characteristic in his 
whole eventful life, which relates to their mutual reference 
of their dispute to Pope Innocent, which led to numberless 
legations and counterlegations from Constantinople to 
Rome, and occupies nearly twenty pages of Palladius’s (a 
Greek, also,) Dialogue on the Life of St. Johu. We have 
just been at the pains to reckon the number of letters, 
reports, memorials, and similar documents, sent to the 
Pope at various times, and by the different parties, during 
the controversy. It is natural to suppose that the enume- 
ration can hardly be complete, and yet Palladius mentions 
more than a dozen, without including those addressed to 
Constantinople by Innocent himself in reply. Now, with 
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every disposition to allow for the difficulties entailed on a 
compiler by the necessities of space, we cannot disguise 
our belief that an account of the Life of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, however succinct, and still more a summary of facts, 
illustrating the relation of Rome to the universal Church, 
which suppresses all notice of these important commu- 
nications, does not “ give a fair and impartial view of the 
whole state of the question ;’’ and we fear we must add, 
that it is fairly open to the charge of “‘ garbling and omit- 
ting facts which should have been noticed.”’ 

e have no intention of pursuing this subject to the 
end. What we have already noticed will sufficiently 
exhibit the spirit in which this whole history, in so far_as 
it bears on the Papal controversy, is conceived. The 
same one-sided, half-disclosing, half-concealing, policy is 
discernible in almost every important phase of the subject ; 
in the account of the Canons of Sardica; in that of the 
twenty-eighth Canon of the Council of Chalcedon; in 
that of the Nestorian controversy, and the part taken 
therein by the Roman bishops; in that of the Acacian 
schism, and its adjustment; in the affair of the “ Aicu- 
menical Patriarch ;’’ and in the history of the great con- 
test and schism under Photius. Mr. Foulkes’s narrative 
of each and every one of these is the narrative of a man 
who, under the influence of strong ae opinions 
on the important question of the Papacy, reads every 
event, and every circumstance of each event, in the re- 
flected light of these opinions, overlooking, every con- 
flicting, and even every qualifying object and circumstance, 
which a direct view would have brought before his eye. 
We do not say that Mr. Foulkes is consciously disin- 
genuous ; but we must not conceal our conviction that, 
consciously or unconsciously, he is, in many respects, a 
most partial and one-sided historian. 

It would be tedious to proceed with the enumeration of 
examples of this unfairness. We may say that there is 
not a single doctrine or practice peculiarly Roman, in the 
account of which it may not be traced, in a greater or less 
degree ;—generally in the ratio of the antipathy with which 
each particular doctrine is regarded. We need only parti- 
cularise the observations on the doctrines of the Eucharist: 


“The word ‘mass’ or ‘missa’ signified originally a dismissal ; 
the first being that of the catechumens before the celebration of 
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the Eucharist, the last that of the faithful after celebration ; hence 
it came to be used for the Divine service generally. That which 
was known by the name of the ‘Holy Table’ was also called 
‘ Altar :’ first because upon it were deposited the offerings of the 
people, and secondly because the commemorative sacrifice of the 
Eucharist was made upon it. In the same way ‘sacrifice’ was un- 
derstood of the commemoration of the actual Sacrifice upon the 
cross: whence the phrase ‘sacrifice or remembrance’ and ‘ un- 
bloody ;’ or else metaphorically of prayer and praise, whence the 
epithets, mental, spiritual, reasonable, immaterial, without smoke ; 
and the expressions, incense, offerings of prayers, or else of the 
oblations of bread and wine made by the people, and styled offer- 
ings, gifts, holy gifts, and so forth. The words ‘to be transmuted,’ 
‘transformed,’ ‘ changed,’ ‘transfigured,’ and the like, applied to 
the elements: the change not being deemed one of substance, but 
of use: not a physical but a moral change: from a common and 
ordinary, to a sacred and mystical use. The baptismal waters 
were considered to undergo the same change ; hence the following 
adverbs, * mystically,’ ‘symbolically,’ ‘spiritually,’ are frequently 
joined with the above. The phrase ‘forms of bread and wine,’ 
SS. Ambrose and Augustine employ to designate the elements 
generally, but not the accidents without the substance. By a fast 
was meant a total absence from all food till the evening, or at all 
events till the ninth hour. The word quadragesima did not always 
signify a fast of forty days; between the death of our Lord upon 
the cross and his resurrection are supposed to have lapsed about 
forty hours, whence some have derived the origin of the name. 
The words ‘ pope,’ ‘ patriarch,’ ‘cardinal,’ and the like, bore a dif- 
ferent sense from what they afterwards had: e.g., bishops were 
generally called ‘popes ;? metropolitans, or exarchs of the diocese 
were improperly styled ‘patriarchs ;’ ‘cardinal’ presbyters, and 
deacons, were the chief of the presbyters or deacons of a particular 
Church, It is needless to multiply examples. Again, the Fathers 
of the fourth century were not free from the like singularities and 
conceits to those already noticed in the ante-Nicene age. Lac- 
tantius, among others, held that the Holy Spirit was not a sub- 
stance.’’—pp. 104, 105. 















Now, there is but little in this curious passage which is 
not literally true, and to which every Roman Catholic 
would not willingly subscribe. It sins not by asserting 
what is false, but by suppressing great part of what is true. 

For example, although it is true that the qualifying words 
regarding the Eucharistic Sacrifice, alluded to in this ex- 
tract are sometimes employed, every one who has read the 
Fathers knows that it is no less certain that there are 
numberless cases in which the Eucharist is not only called 
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a sacrifice without any qualification, but is so described 
and explained as to exclude any idea but that of a real and 
propitiatory sacrifice. 

Still more is this suppression discoverable as regards the 
language which the Fathers use in speaking of the change 
of the elements. . 

Mr. Foulkes’s enumeration of their forms of expression 
is by no means complete. (1.) There are no less than 
seven different sets of phrases employed in reference 
thereto, each of which clearly implies a real change of 
the substance of the bread and wine.* 

(2.) Although it may be true that the adverbs “mysti- 
cally ’’ ‘* symbolically ” ‘‘ spiritually,’’ are frequently 
joined with them, yet it is also true that much more fre- 
quently not only are no such qualifying adverbs found, 
but, on the contrary, the context, as well as the language, 
necessarily supposed a real change of substance. What 
will Mr. Foulkes say to the passages of St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, when the change is likened to that of the water 
into wine at Cana; of St. Ambrose, where it is con- 
nected with that of the water of the Nile into blood, or of 
Moses’s rod into a serpent; to those of St. Justin and 
Gregory of Nyssa, where it is explained by that of the 
food which we eat into the substance of our own body ; or 
to that of St. John Chrysostom, where it is compared to 
the change of the rain and dew into the substance of the 
plants which they fertilize and maintain? Are not these 
shades which it would have been but just to throw into the 
picture? Are we to suppose that it wasby accident they were 
omitted ? Their omission falls in too happily with Mr. 
Foulkes’s views to be construed as a mere omission. We 
fear it can hardly be doubted that they were “‘left out 
by particular desire.”’ 

(3.) Of the four words which Mr. Foulkes particu- 
larizes, there is, unquestionably, one, petacrorxerod00ar, which 
is applied to the moral change in the water of baptism. 
But of the other two, as well as of the two modes of expres- 
sion which he overlooks, not one is even so applied; and 

yet Mr. Foulkes fastens upon this single circumstance, and 
upon it alone rests his whole view of the doctrine actually 
held on the subject of the Blessed Eucharist, by the Fathers 
of the first four centuries. 





* See Ante vol. xvi, p. 185, and foll. 
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It would not be difficult, if space permitted, to exhibit the 
same spirit in Mr. Foulkes’s sketch of the history of the other 
peculiarly Roman doctrines. We would allude specially to 
that of Purgatory, of the kindred practice of prayer for the 
dead (although in a less degree) and of the invocation of 
saints. But we have done enough for the object which we 
proposed to ourselves, and without wearying the reader by 
further examination, we shall merely request any one who 
is desirous of pursuing the subject farther, to compare with 
the original authority any single controversial subject as it 
is treated by Mr. Foulkes. We are content to be judged by 
the result. 

We do not wish to be understood, however, in what we have 
written, to cast any direct imputation upon the good faith of 
the author. Mr. Foulkes, in truth, has unconsciously de- 
scribed the process after which his own history was compiled, 
when he says that of the two opposite parties of historians, 
** each has his own facts, of which he is anxious to make the 
most diligent use, while he studiously omits or barelymen- 
tions those which are uncongenial to his own preconceived 
views, as if they did not belong to the history.” How 
different, for example, is the treatment of the Papal ques- 
tion upon which we have been animadverting from that 
which Mr. Foulkes employs in relation to some of the purely 
Anglican questions, as, for instance, that of the Episcopal 
system of Church government! How carefully does he sift 
out every atom of the evidence in favour of the latter! How 
little we hear of the indications of that universal priesthood 
on which the rationalists love to dwell! How little of the 
seeming equality of all ranks in that priestly order which 
did actually exist! How carefully are all the difficulties 
from such facts as the election of the patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, and such expressions as the well known one of St. 
Jerome, either kept out of sight or explained away, or 
neutralized by an array of opposing evidence ! 

And all this, too, we doubt not, is in great part uncon- 
scious. It is a natural effect of the mind’s being strongly 
imbued with one train of thought, that it should follow this 
train in all its operations ; that it should look at all objects 
wholly or principally, in their bearing thereupon; that it 
should, by long habituation to this course, contract a sort 
of capacity for duly estimating, and perhaps even for recog- 
nizing at all, the evidence upon’the opposite side. . We are 
far from thinking that this is a vice peculiar to the opponents 
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of Catholicity. We could number among our own his- 
torians a long list of blind and unreasoning partisans, and 
we are strongly inclined to the belief that this is almost the 
normal condition of the human intellect, such as we ordina- 
rily find it, under the impress of strong and earnest con- 
viction, whether that conviction be objectively well or ill- 
founded. 

What we have said, therefore, regarding Mr. Foulkes, is 
not intended as a personal criticism of himself, but rather 
of the school which he represents. The great obstacle to 
the progress of Catholic opinions in England, for so many 
long years, was the tone of supercilious disregard with which 
- they were habitually treated, or rather the contemptuous 
indifference with which they had traditionally been ignored. 
The position of the Anglican church was taken for granted ; 
its claim was assumed as a kind of first principle. This 
was the first great and fundamental pomt. No theory 
incompatible with it was even admitted as a part of the 
subject of enquiry. And, in particular, as regards: Roman- 
ism and Roman doctrines, these, especially, were altogether 
shut out of view; and in every historical, doctrinal, or 
disciplinary discussion, the very notion of an opinion’s being 
Roman, or of Roman tendency, was in itself quite 
enough to close the door against the possibility of its being 
entertained. 

The events of the last few years have produced a won- 
derful revolution in this peculiarity of Anglican contro- 
versies. ‘The “ignoring” system, we trust, is at an end. 
The claims of Rome to at least a full enquiry have forced 
themselves irresistibly upon the public mind. Her histori- 
cal position, in all its phases, can no longer be shut out of 
view, no matter how obstinate the prejudices by which it 
may be assailed., Mr. Foulkes’s volume, in itself, is a 
testimony to the growing importance of the enquiry. It 
is, in mauy respects, a great advance upon its predeces- 
sors. But, as regards the most important questions, it 
still presents evidence of the working of the ancient leaven. 
It is against this we have thought it our duty, even while 
we acknowledge its other merits, to record our earnest and 
_ emphatic protest. 
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SUMMARY OF GERMAN CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE. 


German literature is beginning gradually to recover 
from the dreadful shock it sustained in the revolutionary 
years, 1848 and 1849. The Revolution which shook the 
foundations of society in Germany, imperilled every inter- 
est, and was peculiarly prejudicial to industry and com- 
merce, especially the book-trade, has led to a religious 
and political reaction, attended with great benefit to the 
Church. Though the latter has not yet obtained all the 
rights guaranteed to her of late years, in almost all Ger- 
man States, yet is her position incomparably better than 
in the times preceding 1848. Not only in Austria, and 
Bavaria, but in Prussia, Baden, and Wurtemberg, have 
the Jesuits and Redemptorists been allowed to hold mis- 
sions, which have been productive of the most abundant 
blessings to all classes of the population. In Prussia, for- 
merly so hostile to the Catholic Religion, a number of 
religious Sisterhoods are being established; and a few 
houses of Franciscans, Lazarists, and even Jesuits, and 
Redemptorists, have been admitted into some of her cities in 
Westphalia, and the Rhenish Province. The Church has 
not then yet won from the Legislature a legal and definitive 
recognition of all her rights; but the king is personally 
well disposed towards his Catholic subjects, and it is 
thought, will make them still further concessions. _ It is in 
the matter of education, that the Church will, in Prussia, 
have to encounter the most formidable obstacles, for on that 
point the Government of that country is exceedingly jea- 
lous. Catholic Bavaria, where, from 1825 to 1846, Reli- 
gion received most encouragement, is now precisely the 
State, where the prospects of the Church are the least 
cheering. The weak Sovereign, governed by an unworthy 
favourite, and against the better judgment of his consti- 
tutional advisers, throws all kinds of impediments in the 
way of the Church’s progress. In Austria, thanks to her 
youthful emperor, and his able counsellors, the cause of 
religious and political regeneration steadily advances ; but 
much yet remains to be achieved. 
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Throughout Catholic Germany two excellent Associa- 
tions are rapidly spreading; the Pius-Verein, and the 
Bonifacius- Verein. The object of the former is in every® 
way to promote the interests of the Catholic Religion—to 
labour to acquire perfect freedom for the Church and for 
education ; and to encourage and support the Catholic 
Press. The Bonifacius-Verein, which was founded in 
1850, and is not by any means so extensively diffused, has 
for its object the support of the poor Catholic Missionaries 
in Northern and Protestant Germany. The Association 
of St. Vincent of Paul, is striking its roots wide and 
deep through the country. 

_ Before we proceed to notice the recent literary produc- 

tions of Catholic Germany, we wish to premise a few 
observations. Much as we have often had occasion to 
speak in this journal of the great revival of Catholic 
literature in Germany, yet such of our readers as are 
acquainted with the German language, may, on casting 
their eyes over a Leipzig catalogue, be surprized at the 
inferior quantity of Catholic to Protestant Publications.* 
For this fact many reasons may be assigned. 

1. In the first place the reader must bear in mind, that 
out of the many governments composing the German Con- 
federation, two only are Catholic, viz. Austria and Bavaria; 
that in the latter country, until the year 1825, when King 
Lewis mounted the throne, the Catholic Religion was per- 
secuted, and Catholic science and literature discouraged ; 
and that in Austria, down to the year 1848, the Church 
was more or less cramped by the Josephist legislation, 
Catholic genius was uncheered by any warm Government 
patronage, and the Universities, both as regards the princi- 
ples and abilities of the Professors was much neglected. 
Secondly: In all the other German States, the Church 
was hampered and oppressed by the Protestant Govern- 
ments, while every obstacle and discouragement were op- 
posed to the development of Catholic talent. Thirdly: The 
Universities, the great reservoirs of German literature, are 
still for the most part in the hands of Protestants and Infi- 
dels, while there is not a single purely Catholic University 
in the country; and even the most Catholic one, that of 





* The Catholic works in Theology, Philosophy, and History, are 
in that catalogue marked with a cross. The protestant and infidel 
productions are in the proportion of three to one Catholic. 
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Munich, founded by the late king in 1825—in its very 
best days, numbered by the side of professors eminent for 

*their Catholic zeal, as well as genius and learning, others 
of quite an opposite description. In some German uni- 
versities, Catholics are by the statutes not admissible to 
to the professorships ; and in others where they are so, the 
Protestant governments take care not to appoint them; as 
in Berlin, for instance, where, out of eighty professors, 
three only are Catholic. Such at least was, not long ago, 
the case. In the mixed universities, like that of Bonn, 
for instance, though established in a Catholic province, 
and though the majority of the students be Catholic, one 
third only of the Professors belong to that creed.* 

Fourthly, the concentration of the book-trade, as we re- 
marked on a former occasion, at the very Protestant city 
of Leipzig, (though this is now not so exclusively the 
case as formerly) has worked very prejudicially to Catholic 
literature. 

Fifthly, the learned religious orders of the Catholic 
Church, such as the Benedictines, the Jesuits, and the 
Oratorians, were down to the year 1848, not tolerated in 
any German state, except Austria, and to a partial extent 
Bavaria;{ yet it was precisely in such congregations 
Catholic letters would have found the most zealous cul- 
ture. 

Sixthly, while the Protestant clergy, by the lightness of 
their parochial duties, have ample time for literary pur- 
suits, the secular clergy in Catholic Germany, unaided 
as they have long been by regulars, can, in general, find 
little leisure for the cultivation of sacred literature. This 
leisure is enjoyed only by the dignified clergy, and the 
professors in seminaries and universities. 

Seventhly, we must remember that while, from reasons 
which it would be too long to detail here, the Catholic 





* The German Bishops, like those of Ireland, are now engaged 
in concerting measures for the erection of a purely Catholic Univer- 
sity, which will probably be fixed at Fulda, 


+ In Bavaria there were only a few houses of Augustinians, Car- 
melites, Franciscans, and Benedictines. In Austria there were some 
learned and flourishing communities of Augustinians, and Benedic- 
tines, and the Jesuits and Redemptorists, who had but a few houses 
then, rendered for twenty-five years great services to religion and 
society. 
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literature in Germany dates only from the commencement 
of the present century; that of Protestant Germany arose 
fifty vears before. ‘Thus the latter has all the advantage 
of a long-established existence. We trust we have said 
enough to account for the superior quality of Protestant 
over Catholic books, 

Yet, in despite of all the discouragements we have 
enumerated, Catholic genius and learning have forced 
their way. In all the mixed states, the governments have 
been compelled to maintain Catholic Faculties of The- 
ology; and these have, within the last twenty-five years, 
thrown off the bad Josephist spirit that once infected them, 
and brought forth men of great abilities and learning. 
Hence there is now no lack of sound, able, and accom- 
plished divines in Germany. But in the other Faculties 
the greatest oppression has been exercised towards Catho- 
lics. In the Protestant universities no Catholic would, of 
course, be appointed to the chairs of Catholic History and 
Philosophy ; but even in the mixed universities the statutes 
were eluded or openly violated, and those chairs left va- 
cant, or unworthily filled.* Yet over all these obstacles 
Catholic genius has to a certain extent triumphed; and 
among the born Catholics, as among the converts, Ger- 
many has counted many of her most illustrious philoso- 
phers, publicists and literati. 

We shall proceed to notice some recent Catholic publi- 
cations, hoping to be able to render the list more complete 
on a future occasion. 


TITEOLOGY. 


(1.)—Jnstitutiones Patrologie ; quas ad frequentiorem, utiliorem et 
faciliorem SS. Patrum, lectionem promovendam concinnavit, Jos. 
Fesster, S, Theologiz Doctor, t. i, Pars prior et pars altera. 
CEniponte, 1850. 

This is a work written by a learned Theologian, who was already 
advantageously known by a solid work on Diocesan and Provincial 





* In the mixed University of Freyburg, in Baden, beside a good 
Theological Faculty, Rotteck filled the Chair of History. In Bonn 
that Chair was kept vacant from 1821, to 1840—it is now occupied 
by an able and excellent Catholic. In fact, for fifteen years, there 
were in all Germany, no Catholic Professors of History, except a 
few in Bavaria, At Bonn, though now the Catholics have more 
weight in the University than formerly, the Chair of Catholic Phi- 
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Synods. The present work displays extensive learning, and 
critical acumen, and written as it is in an excellent spirit, will be 
found very useful to clergymen, and all students of the Fathers, 
lay or clerical. 


(2.)—Die Apokatastasis der unfreie Creatur auf Katholischen Stand- 
punkt, (The final restoration of the unfree Creature, considered 
from the Catholic point of view.) By Dr. J. B, Kraus, Preacher 
at St. Michael’s, Munich. Ratisbonne, 1850. 


This is an essay written by a young Catholic clergyman, on his 
obtaining the degree of doctor of Divinity, and that on a subject 
rarely handled now by either Catholic or Protestant theologians— 
the part, namely, which nature will have after the last day in 
man’s glorification. The subject is investigated by the light of 
scripture, tradition, and reason, and by its learning and ingenuity, 
reflects great credit on the young writer. 


(3.)—Predigtwerke: (Sermons by) D. Xavier Masu, Schaffhausen, 

1851, 

Predigten (Sermons by) Von D. L. Lresermany., 1 vol. Mainz, 
1851. 

Ein Kirchenjahr Predigten (A year’s Course of Sermons, by) F. 
Ignatius WonKMULLER, Priest. Augsburg, 1851. 

Muster-predigten der Katholischen Kanzel.Beredsamkeit Deutschlands, 
(Model Sermons of the Catholic pulpit-eloquence of Germany.) 
Selected and edited by A. Huneari, Priest. Second edition. 
Frankfort, 1850-1. 


Many of our readers who are well acquainted with the celebrated 
‘‘Institutiones Theologice’’ of the Venerable Liebermann, will 
peruse his course of Sermons with interest, as well as profit. 
The first volume only has yet appeared, but the series will extend 
to seven or eight volumes. They are distinguished for their 
methodical arrangement, judiciousness of observation, and clear 
ness and simplicity of style. They were delivered in the eventful 
years that elapsed from 1790, to 1815; but are equally adapted 
to the agitated times we live in. In Hungari’s Collection, which 
has already reached six volumes, there are some excellent sermons 
to be found. The preacher will find it an excellent repertory. 
Wankmuller’s Homilies, both as regards matter and style, hold a 
very respectable place in sacred literature. The sermons of Mash 
are practical, edifying discourses, which must have been productive 
of much fruit, and are well calculated for private perusal. 





losophy has, since the death of the pious and illustrious Windisch- 
mann has remained vacant for fourteen years. Such are the 
difficulties that German Catholics have to contend with. 
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(4.)—Commentar iiber die Offenbarung des Apostel Johannes. (Com- 
mentary upon St. John’s Book of Revelations,) By the Licen- 
tiate, C. Srery, Professor extraordinary of Catholic Divinity at 
the University of Breslau. Introduction. Part i. Breslau, 1850. 


This is a most able critical introduction to the Apocalypse. 
After a short analysis of its contents, the author proves from inter- 
nal as well as external grounds, that this sacred book was written 
in the Greek language, and by the Apostle St. John, and during 
his banishment in the Isle of Patmos, under Domitian. The 
objections to the authenticity of this portion of sacred scripture, 
(inasmuch as from the middle of the third down to the fifth century, 
some few Greek Fathers, against the earlier tradition of their own 
Church, the great majority of its teachers at all times, and the 
whole Western church in all ages, doubted it to be authentic), are 
satisfactorily refuted by the present writer. Even after Hug’s great 
work, which has been translated into English, this Dissertation 
will be read with interest and profit. 


(5.)—Der Prophet Iesaias. Ubersetzt und erklirt von Peter Scurea. 
(The Prophet Isaiah, translated and commented on,) by Peter 
Scneae, Professor of Theology in Freysing. 2 Parts, Munich, 
1850. 


This is an elegant translation of the Prophet lsaiah, executed 
chiefly on the vulgate text, but in part also on that of the Hebrew 
original. The object of the commentator, as he himself says, “ is 
to regard each prophecy as a connected whole, based on an histori- 
cal foundation, and to bring this in clear brevity before the reader’s 
view.” This arduous task he has on the whole, ably accomplished. 


(6.)—Macarit Egyptit Epistole, Homiliarum Loci, Preces—ad fidem 
Vaticani, Vindoboniensium, Berolinensis, et aliorum codicum, primus 


edidit Hen. Jos. Fioss. Colonize; sumptibus, J. M. Heberle, 1850, 


M. Floss has here, by a diligent collation of the Vatican, Vienna, 
and Berlin codices, re-established at last the pure text of the homi- 
lies, written by one of the most celebrated Fathers of the Desert. 
This edition is important, as proving that a passage breathing rank 
Pelagianism is not genuine, but belonged to a spurious compila- 
tion of these homilies. The works of the two St. Macarii have 
been hitherto published in most incorrect and mutilated editions. 


(7.)—Historischer Catechismus, oder der ganze Katechismus in Histor- 
isch-wahren Exempelen fiir Kirche, Schule, und Haus. (Historical 
Catechism, or the whole Catechism in true historical examples, 
for the Church, the School, and the family.) By John E. Scumn, 
Catechist in the Ursuline Institute at Salzburg. 3 vols. Salz- 
burg, 1849 and 1850. 


This is an excellent historical catechism, which has not only 
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received the due meed of praise from the best German Catholic 
periodicals, but has drawn down a most favourable notice from the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Austria. when assembled at Vienna 
in the year 1850. 


(8.)—Die Christliche Sitten-lehre. (Christian Ethics.) By the late 
Dr. Joserpa Starr, Canon at Brixen, second edition, edited by 
J. V. Hormax, Professor of Moral Theology at Brixen. 3 vols. 
Inspruck, 1850. 

Katholische Moral Theologie (Catholic Moral Theology) By the 
Rey. FexpinanD Prozost, two volumes. Tubingen, 1850. 


The first-named work, especially in the present edition, will be 
found of great practical utility in the pastoral office. But while 
the second-named book by the Rev. F. Probst equals it in practical 
usefulness, it mnch surpasses it in a scientific method and treat- 
ment of the subject. The author handles with great ability a 
branch of Ethics much neglected by Catholic moralists since the 
days of the great medixval divines, namely, the essence and deve- 
lopment of the state. ‘The revolutionary theories of the last and 
present centuries are ably refuted. We heartily commend the 
work to the notice of our clerical readers. 


(9.)—Die Grund fragen der Gegenwart ; mit einer Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der Anti-christitchen Prinzippien in intellectueller, religiéser, 
sittlicher und socialer Hinsicht, von der Zeiten des Ginsticmus bis auf 
uns herab. (The fundamental questions of the present time, with 
the history of the development of Anti-christian principles, in 
their intellectual, social, and moral bearings.) By Dr. Srav- 
DENMAIER, Professor of Theology at the University of Freyburg, 
in Breisgae. Freyburg, 1851. 


The name of Dr. Staudenmaier, one of the most distinguished 
theologians and philosophers of Catholic Germany, is not unknown 
to our readers, The formidable attitude and prodigious power, 
which Anti-christian principles have obtained in our time, render 
this very able production highly seasonable. The writer describes 
the principles of modern Pantheism, and its immoral and anti- 
social tendencies, as exhibited in the writings of the Italian and 
French writers, like Fourrier and Proudhon, Pierre Leroux, and 
Mazzini, and those of his own conntrymen, Strauss and Feuerbach, 
Ruge and Vogt, and Gutzkow, and others. Dr. Staudenmaier, 
after stating in their own words the execrable opinions of these 
writers, points out their utter incoherence and absurdity, as well 
as wickedness, and their ruinous consequences to individuals and 
society, to morals and legislation, to the family and to the state. 
He traces the genesis of these detestable doctrines to the Albigen- 
ses, the Cathari, and men “of the Free Spirit, in the thirteenth 
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century ; then to the Gnostics and Manicheans in the primitive 
ages of the church ; and lastly, to the errors that grew out of 
expiring heathenism. In perusing this work, we see how widely 
and fearfully the old evil has opened its jaws in the present time ! 
The French and German Revolutions of 1848 may show us what an 
abyss would have engulphed society, had these infernal doctrines 
triumphed. The crumbling pillars of Protestantism no longer 
support the moral and social edifice, which Catholicism alone can 
save. The present work is characterized by the elevation of 
thought and elegance of style, which distinguish most of Dr. 
Staudenmaier’s productions. 


(10.)—Zur Geschichte der deutschen Bibeliibersetzung vor Luther, §c. 
(Specimens exhibiting the History of Biblical Translations, in 
the German Language prior to Luther.) Edited by Professor 
Kehrein, Stutgart, 1850. 


The old falsehood that Luther was the first German translator of 
the Bible, is rejected by all more judicious Protestant writers ; and 
Rudolf von Raumur allows that the Reformer found in his mother- 
torgue, all the Biblical idioms and expressions. This truth has 
been rendered strikingly evident by the meritorious work of Pro- 
fessor Kehrein, In the first section he enumerates the theological 
works composed in the German tongue prior to the Reformation, in 
the second section he takes a review of the various German trans- 
lators of the Bible, from the Gothic one of Ulphilas in the fifth 
century, down to the invention of printing; then in the third he 
examines the fourteen most ancient printed versions of the Bible in 
the High German tongue prior to Luther, next the translation of 
Luther himself, and afterwards the Low German translations of 
Scripture previously to and contemporarily with Luther. In the 
fourth section, the author gives as specimens of all these thirty- 
four different versions, translations in each of St. Matthew’s fifth 
chapter, the Sermon on the Mount. This beautiful little work 
will, we trust, be a prelude to a larger undertaking; but even in 
its present form, it places before our eyes the early growth of the 
German language, and is not less interesting to the philologist, than 
to the Dirine. 


(11.)—Das Leben der Heiligen Gottes auf all Tage. (The Life of the 
Saints for all days of the year.) By Simon Bucuretyer, Vicar 
in Alt-titting. Two volumes, fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged. Passau, 1850. 


This is a good book, written in a clear and easy style, and may 
be strongly recommended to all families acquainted with German, 
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(12.)—Meine Bekehrung zur Christlichen Lehre und Christlichen Kirche. 
(My Conversion to the Christian Faith and Christian Church.) 
By Francis von Frorencourt. Part I. Paderborn, 1852, 


M. von Florencourt has been known for several years past as one 
of the most distinguished Conservative publicists in Germany. 
About two years ago he became a correspondent of the Deutsche 
Volks-Halle, the great daily organ of Catholic Germany, edited by 
a distinguished scholar and political writer, Dr. Hermann Miiller, 
Professor of Jurisprudence, and who has recently been assisted by 
M. Siegwort Miller, the able leader of the Catholic party in 
Switzerland, who four years ago was driven into exile. M. de 
Florencourt had the indescribable happiness of being admitted, at 
Schweren, in Mecklenburg, on Holy Saturday last year, into the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. The little book before us is the 
fruit of that happy event ; and a more beautiful production of the 
kind, whether we consider the captivating interest of the narrative, 
or the original psychological remarks with which it abounds, or 
the deep intuitive views into the whole system of Catholic doctrine, 
or the elegant simplicity of the style, it has seldom been our 
fortune to peruse. We have here the history of a soul struggling 
from its boyhood, and for near forty years in the toils of sin and 
irreligion, educated by deistical parents in Rationalism, losing at 
the university all belief whatsoever in religion, clinging at a later 
period with tenacity to the Pantheism of a Goethe, then yearning 
after the Christian faith, yet repelled from its embrace by the 
contradictions, the incoherence, the hollowness, the absurdities of 
Lutheranism, and at last brought gradually in contact with Catho- 
licism, by the doctrines of political Conservatism, as well as by 
conversation with distinguished members of the Church, till the 
hour of grace sounded, and the spirit so long tempest-tost, was at 
last admitted into the haven of unity and peace. 

The respective influences of Deism, Protestant Pietism, and 
Catholicism on the human soul, as well as the wonderful concate- 
na‘ion and harmony of Catholic dogmas, are admirably set forth in 
this little work, the second part of which we anxiously look for. 


(13.)—Der Cardinal Johaun Heinrich, Graf von Frankenberg, ersbis- 
chof von Mecheln, Primas von Belgien und sein Kampf fur die 
Freyheit der Kirche und die Bischiflichen Seminarien unter Joseph I. 
(Cardinal John, Henry Count of Frankenberg, Archbishop of 
Malines, Primate of Belgium, and his struggle for the freedom 
of the Church, and the episcopal seminaries under Joseph II.) 
By Augustin Theiner, Priest of the Oratory at Rome. Freyburg 
in Breisgae, 1850. : 

This historical sketch of the Belgian Athanasius, is a new ser- 
vice rendered to the Church, by the learned and indefatigable 

Orartoian, who has enriched German literature with so many 
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valuable productions. It is interesting to trace in this work the 
heroic struggles of the Belgian Primate, nobly supported as he 
was by his brethren in the episcopacy, all orders of the clergy, 
the nobles, and bulk of the people, against the tyrannical encroach- 
ments of Joseph II., on the liberties of the Church. The author 
has given the original correspondence, and brought under notice, 
parties, that should live eternally in our memories. It is to the 
great Primate of Belgium, and his Episcopal Associates, that land 
is indebted for the preservation of its Catholic spirit, which the 
cowardice and worldly-mindedness of the Austrian Prelates, who, 
with a few noble exceptions, truckled to Joseph II., led to such a 
fatal prostration of the Church in that country. This book is well 
adapted to the present times, when a like struggle is going on. 


(14) Die Geschichte der Bedriickung der Katholischen Kirche Englands 
und die Wiederherstellung der bischéflichen Hiergrchie in ihr. (The 
History of the Oppression of tbe Catholic Church of England, 
and the Restoration of Her Episcopal Hierarchy.) An Opinion 
Addressed to Lorpv Joun Russett, by Dr. F. G. Bass, Ordinary 
Professor of Canon and Constitutional Law at the University of 
Freyburg, in Breisgae. Schaffhausen, 1851. 


Dr. Bass, who was one of the Seceders of the Catholic Party in 
the late Frankfort Parliament, is a most zealous and talented lay- 
man, who devotes his indefatigable pen to the discussion of all re- 
ligious and social questions bearing not only on his own, but on 
other Catholic countries. In the present pamphlet he gives, in the 
first place, an interesting historical sketch of the persecution of the 
Catholic Church, from the reign of Henry VIIL, down to the 
present times. He then proceeds to speak of the Restoration of 
the Hierarchy, and shows that this is not the first, but the 
second time since the Reformation the Catholic Episcopate has 
been re-established ; for in the year 1623, the Pope appointed 
Dr. William Bishopp the Bishop of all England. He then shows 
with great clearness and ability, that the Apostolic Vicariate is 
only a provisional and exceptional state of things ; that the Eng- 
lish Catholics had a right to the regular Episcopate, and needed it 
also; secondly, that the Pope was the only authority competent to 
restore it; thirdly, that the rights of English Protestants were no- 
wise effected by the Restoration of the Hierarchy ; and fourthly, 
that the rights of the British Crown could be no more violated by 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the ordinary Episcopate in England, 
than in Ireland, where it has existed for fourteen hundred years. 
Even after the masterly “ Appeal” of His Eminence Cardinal Wise- 
man, this pamphlet will be read with interest, and in the name of 
the British Catholics we tender to the learned author our heartfelt 
thanks for his able and spirited Defence of our cause. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I1—The Young Singer’s Book of Songs. A collection of sixty 
lively and entertaining Songs and Fables in verse, selected and 
adapted to Popular Melodies, with an easy piano-forte accompa- 
niment, by the Rev. H. Formby, 4to. London: Levey, Robson, 
and Franklin, 1851. 


The zeal of Mr. Formby for the improvement of eccle- 
siastical music has often called for our warm and grateful 
acknowledgments. The subject has formed for him 
almost a special mission; and his numerous essays, lec- 
tures, and sermons upon it, and, above all, his excellent 
musical publications, attest at once the earnestness and 
the success of his endeavours in the cause. 

The publication now before us is another fruit of the 
same most commendable zeal. When once we admit the 
value of music as a help towards the creation or the main- 
tenance of a devotional spirit, we shall carry out the prin- 
ciple but very imperfectly, if we confine it to the public 
services of the Church, or even to the directly devotional 
exercises which occasionally enter into private worship. 
Apart from its directly religious use, music must be felt 
to be a most powerful moral instrument in the educational 
training of the mind, by forming its tone, directing its im- 
pulses, and controlling and correcting its tendencies; and 
those who should be content to regard a knowledge of it 
in any, or all its branches, in the mere light of a graceful 
accomplishment, without any higher object than to im- 

art pleasure or to elicit admiration, would be responsi- 

le for the neglect, and perhaps the perversion, of one of 
the most delightful of God’s gifts in the natural order to 
man. 

Unfortunately, the neglect of the true end for which this 
faculty has been given to us does not stop with this merely 
negative result. The frivolous, and very often sinful, charac- 
ter of the songs in popular use, is too notorious to call for any 
more particular observation; and even the most innocent 
of them, whatever may be said of their fitness for persons 
of more advanced years, are entirely inappropriate for the 
very young. Between the mere “ Nursery Rhyme” and 
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the “ Song” properly so called, we have hardly any me- 
dium in the language; anything specially designed for 
Catholics is utterly unknown among us. 

Mr. Formby’s collection is intended to supply this want. 
Its object, indeed, is fully explained in the words of the 
title, and our best commendation of it will perhaps be the 
assurance that it fully realizes this promise. The songs, 
as well as the music, are partly original, partly selected, 
but of both we may say with truth, that they are admir- 
ably suited to the object of the editor. We can only 
afford room for two specimens. 

a first is from the pen of the excellent editor him- 
self. 


THE CHURCH BELLS. 


I. —THE MATIN BELL. 


Pealing from the grey church tower 
Hark, hark! the Matin Bell. 

Slowly chimes the midnight hour 
Hark, hark! the Matin Bell. 

Now the time of rest is o’er ; 

Now the friars are in the choir, 

Soon must sing the Matin hour, 
Bim—bome—the Matin Bell. 


II.—rTHE SANCTUS BELL. 


Ringing fron the church-tower grey, 

Hark, hark! the Sanctus Bell, 
Ushers in morn’s early ray, 

Hark, hark ! the Sanctus Bell. 
Fresh and rosy dawns the day, 
Watchman to thy rest away, 
Faithful soul, awake and pray, 

Bim—bome—the Sanctus Bell ! 


III.—tTHE PASSING BELL. 


Swinging from the church-tower grey, 
Sadly tolls the Passing Bell, 

One more soul hath sped her way ; 
Bim, bome, the Passing Bell. 

From this world’s poor pageantry, 

Lord, Thou callest a soul to Thee, 

Grant her rest eternally ; 
Bim—bome—the Passing Bell. 
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IV.—THE VESPER BELL. 


Stealing from the grey church-tower, 
Sweetly chimes the Vesper Bell, 

Soft it tells the evening hour ; 
Hark, hark | the Vesper Bell. 

From the spirit’s silent wear, 

From the day’s turmoil and care, 

Hark ! it calls to song and prayer, 
Bim—bome—the Vesper Bell. 


V.—THE CURFEW BELL. 


Rolling from the grey church-tower, 

Hark, hark ! the Curfew Bell, 
Sad it tells that day is o’er, 

Hark, hark ! the Curfew Bell. 
Curfew Bell ! I hear thee say, 
Thus I ring the knell of day, 
Mortal, here thou may’st not stay, 

Bim—bome—the Curfew Bell ! 


The second is attributed to Mr. Caswell, whose Lyra 
Catholica has long been familiar to our readers, but 
we think it is of an older date. The subject, too, is an 
analogous one—almost a continuation of the last. 





THE CONVENT BELL. 


Far, far, o’er hill and dale, 
On the winds stealing, 
List to the Convent Bell 
Sweetly pealing. 
Hark, hark ! it seems to say, 
“As melt those sounds away, 
So life’s short joys decay, 
While now they’re fleeting.” 


II. 


Now through the charmed air 
Slowly ascending, 

List to the chaunted prayer 
Solemnly ‘blending. 

Hark, hark! it seems to say, 

“Turn from vain joys away, 

To those which ne’er decay, 

For life is ending.” 
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It is unnecessary, we trust, to say more, in order to com- 
mend to all Catholic parents and teachers, and indeed to 
all who are interested in the religious training of youth, a 
volume so full of merit, and so admirably adapted to fill 
up a want which has long been felt among us. As a com- 
panion at the Catholic fireside the ‘‘Child’s Book of 
Songs’’ cannot fail to prove a lasting favourite. 


II.—A Controversy on the Infallibility of the Church of Rome, and the 
Doctrine of Art. VI. of the Church of England, between the Rieut 
Rev. Bisuorp Brown, and the Rev, Joseru Baytes, M. A., Princi- 
pal of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. London, Dablin, and 
Derby: Richardson and Son. 1852. 


Our readers are probably well acquainted with this 
Controversy, which has appeared in the Catholic Standard ; 
but its publication in an authorised form will nevertheless 
be extremely useful. It requires a little time and atten- 
tion to enable men to compare and form a judgment upon 
the respective value of the arguments, as also upon the good 
faith and truth of the controversialists. It is certainly 
painful to see a Catholic Bishop drawn down from his high 
position of Teacher of the Truth, and obliged to discuss 
solemn and awful topics with an antagonist, whose only 
object is to throw dust in the eyes of the by-standers. 
There are, for an acute intellect, many ways of doing 
this; to mis-state a proposition and go off skilfully upon 
some fraction of it, in a storm of hard words and virtuous 
indignation; to state an argument in a sort of snip-snap 
manner, necessitating a somewhat lengthened reply, 
wherein you may affect to find no answer, and thereupon 
to re-produce the difficulty in a place and manner totally 
irrelevant, and then triumphantly remark that “it has 
been passed over.”” To advance every cavil that can be 
imagined (many of them by the way self-contradictory) 
against every known point of faith, discipline, and morals, 
and when your opponent earnestly endeavours to answer 
the most prominent or the most provoking, to take all the 
rest as evaded and indefensible ex concessu; or it he should 
proceed more logically to clear the ground and to lay down 
some rule for common guidance and appeal, then to assert 
that all vour objections are unanswered, and to adopt some 
such syllogism as this, “either these objections can be 
answered or they cannot, as, therefore, they cannot be an- 
swered they must be admitted,’’—and then—‘*‘ Oh, sir, 
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how is it you do not tremble in uttering such awful senti- 
ments!’’ Such interjections being most effective as stop- 
gaps. But who can go through all the “tricks of the 
fence’ which may be brought into play in such a warfare, 
by such an opponent; and when all are exhausted he may 
still effect a diversion, by a feint apon a weaker party ; 
as in such a proposition as the following :— 

‘It is impossible for any female to be a conscientious 
Romanist and a modest woman ;”” and while the good 
bishop stands aghast, aggrieved and indignant at such a 
charge, he is asked to submit to “‘ twelve moral men, 
Roman Catholic husbands and fathers, whether they will 
have their wives polluted,” &c., &c., &c. Should he 
decline to offer such an insult to men whom he knows to 
have been preparing their young daughters and their boys 
for confession, and perhaps weekly accompanying their 
wives to this most holy sacrament, he must stand con- 
victed! ‘‘ All that has been, all that can be said of the 
confessional is true.”’ Great is the horror! great the 
triumph! Through all these trials of temper, patience, 
and feeling, Bishop Brown has laboured. We were in- 
clined to grieve over such a waste of time and learning, 
but, at length, we recognized the characteristic course of 
true religion. Much contradiction, foul language, and in- 
justice, the bishop had endured throughout the contro- 
versy ; but at its close he was able to record three con- 
verts, brought into the Church by his arguments during 
its progress. If this book gets into circulation, we feel 
confident that many more will be added to form the 
bishop’s crown of recompense. 


III.—The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Thomas Lewin, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Rivingtons, 1851. 


We feel that many thanks are due to Mr. Lewin for the 
two admirable volumes with which he has favoured us. 
Many as are the learned treatises which have been written 
upon the Pauline Epistles, and much as has been done in 
the way of illustrating the History of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, we feel that Mr. Lewin’s work is by no means a su- 
perfluous one. The life and the writings of St. Paul furnish, 
perhaps, as interesting a subject to the theologian and the 
scholar, as can be found in the wide range of Biblical lite- 
rature. And we are not giving more than is due to Mr, 
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Lewin, when we say that he has succeeded in investing the 
subject with a higher interest than it ever possessed before, 
at least in our eyes. In order to bring this about, he has 
been by no means sparing of labour and research; indeed, 
the two volumes, though easy and popular enough in their 
style, comprise an immense store of real learning, and con- 
centrate into one focus a variety of attractions. The book, 
consequently, possesses a character of its own—which is 
saying a great deal now-a-days—and cannot fail to please, 
as well as to instruct the attentive reader. Mr. Lewin 
commences with a chapter on the birth and education of 
the future Apostle to the Gentiles, then gives us a sketch 
of the Jewish History, from the death of Herod the Great, 
down to the martyrdom of St. Stephen, with an account of 
the growth of the Christian religion during the correspond- 
ing period, ‘The conversion of Saul, his retreat in Arabia, 
and his escape from Damascus, are all touched upon in 
their turn, and each of the Apostolical journeys of St. 
Paul is related in detail; circumstances apparently the 
most trifling are shown to be of value, and are most ap- 
positely introduced as explanatory of some expression or 
other in his Epistles, which might strike ordinary readers 
as merely casual. A peculiar feature of Mr. Lewin’s 
book, and one which in our judgment renders it of especial 
value, is the fact, that he has throughout inserted the 
Epistles of St. Paul, whole and entire, just. as their com- 
position occurred in the order of events. Hence it is possi- 
ble for the merest tyro to appreciate much of their force and 
beauty of illustration, and to catch the real drift of the Apos- 
tle’s argument, which is altogether lost upon any one who 
sits down to read a particular Epistle, without a previous 
knowledge of the circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten, and of the causes which gave occasion to it. How 
little, for example, can the mere Bible-reader appreciate 
the meaning of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, un- 
less he knows something of the existence of miraculous 
spiritual gifts among the ordinary Christians of that place, 
or of the Ecclesiastical disorders which prevailed there ? 
and how utterly void of meaning must be such Epistles as 
those addressed by the Apostle to the Galatians and 
Hebrews, where a person sits down to peruse them, igno- 
rant of the Judaizing heresy prevalent among the former, 
and of the peculiar trials to which the latter were at the 
time exposed? The reader of Mr. Lewin’s book will find 
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all difficulties on this score removed. The history of &t. 
Paul, after his arrival at Rome, which is the last event 
recorded in the Acts ef the Apostles, is very ably drawn 
out. ‘The Sketch of the Persecution of the Christians 
under Nero,” and of the person, character, and martyr- 
dom of St. Paul, strikes us as a very interesting piece of 
writing. Of course we cannot be surprised at finding that 
Mr. Lewin does not do what we, as Catholics, conceive to 
be justice to the relative position of St. Peter towards the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, which seems so very marked 
and conspicuous in the early chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles. But we are bound to confess that he has given 
us versions of St. Paul’s Epistles, in which many of the 
(we fear intentional) errors of the Protestant divines of 
King James’s days are corrected. For example, in I. Cor. 
chap. xi. verse 27, Mr. Lewin honestly renders the original 
Greek, os av €a0in Tov dptov ToOTOV, ) mivy TO TOTHpLOV, K.T.r, by the 
disjunctive “ or,”’ and not “ and,” as the Protestant version 
has it. But we frankly own that we wish that here and 
there he had gone a little further in his emendations. For 
example, in Romans, chap. vi. verse 17, we know of no 
reason why Mr. Lewin should have scrupled to have set 
aside the Protestant version of the Greck «és ov rapcéc0y7¢ td70v 
dvéaxqs, and rendered it “that form of doctrine to which 
you were delivered over’’—that objective rule of faith, not 
‘which was given to you,’ but “to which you were given,’’ 
and to which you consequently ought to have bent your 
minds. Again, why in Romans ch. viii. ver. 1., should the 
words tots repuratobar, «.7.d., which really amply the condition 
upon which “those who are in Christ Jesus” are freed 
from “‘ condemnation,’ stand in Mr. Lewin’s version, just 
as they stand in the Protestant version, as words des- 
criptive of the class ¢v Xpwr, thereby implying that 
none who are “in Christ’’ can fail to “‘ walk after the 
Spirit??? We should rejoice to have seen all such Calvi- 
nistical interpretations exploded by a man of sound sense 
and learning, like Mr. Lewin, as dishonest renderings, 
worthy only of the Anglican reformers. 


IV.—The Principles of Freedom applied to the Tenure of Land, By One 
of the People. London, Dublin, and Derby : Richardson & Son. 


Our author fully considers the relation of landlord and 
tenant, and the impediments thrown in the way of free-. 
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trade in land by the existing laws of real property, We 
hope that the arguments of our unknown author will be 
widely diffused, and have their merits fairly and fully can- 
vassed, ‘his pamphlet of ‘‘ One of the People” refers in 
very marked manner to the present condition of Ireland, 
and to the immediate causes which have brought about 
that condition, and affords materials for deep thought on 
these momentous questions. 


V.—Tie Children of Mary Instructed, or a little book of Spiritual 
Reading and Easy Prayers for Young Children. By a Mother, 
Dolman, 1852. 


It is to be feared that we Catholics are at present sadly 
behind the requirements of the age, in our books for the use 
of children. e have plenty of books instructive, cateche- 
tical, and spiritual ; but very few that are really adapted to 
young children of the present day. And as for books, which 
appeal at once to the heartand the feelings, as well as to the 
consciences of children, we have still to confess that there 
is a great dearth. ‘The Catholic ‘ Mother,’ who has given 
to the world the present little volume, may rest assured that 
she has done her best to supply this deficiency, and to the 
best of our judgment, very successfully. For ourselves, we 
can assure her that many parents of our acquaintance have 
already expressed their gratification with “ The Children 
of Mary ;”’ and we are bad prophets if it does not become, 
ere long, a great favourite in the nursery and school-room. 
The little book is a complete manual of instruction for little 
children, about God, and the blessings of Redemption, 
Death, and Judgment ; as well as about the life and death 
of our Blessed Saviour. It also treats upon the Love of 
Jesus in the Holy Eucharist, on the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and on devotion to the Blessed Virgin, as the Mother 
and Protectress of Christian childhood. The “devotions 
for children’’ with which the little volume concludes, are 
comprehensive, and suited to children of almost every age, 
and under all circumstances. The entire work is composed 
in that plain and homely style of affectionate earnestness 
which is best calculated to touch the heart of a child, and 
which proves that the authoress is no common ‘‘ mother,” 
but one who has deeply studied the ways and thoughts of 
her children. We have only to add that ‘“‘ the Children of 
Mary” is published with the sanction of the Lord Bishop 
of Plymouth, by whom it has been carefully revised. 
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VI.—The Passion of Jesus; a Collection of Original Pieces Cor- 
responding with the Five Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary. .By 
Mattuew Brinegs, Esq. London, Dublin, and Derby: Richard- 
son & Son. 1852. 


This little volume of poems is an attempt to draw out 
in simple but poetical language, the deep power of devotion 
which is to be found in the Rosary. The author, in his 
preface, says rightly that “few Catholic devotions have 
been more misrepresented or ridiculed than the Rosary ;” 
and, we think, he has done good service to religion by fur- 
nishing devout minds with short hymns appropriate to 
each of the Mysteries of the Second Part. The pieces 
which the volume contains are of rather unequal merit, 
and were we disposed to cavil, we might find a little fault 
with one or two parts of Mr. Bridges’ versification ; for 
example, the first stanza, p. 34; but the spirit of each and 
every portion of the “‘ Passion”’ is admirable, and we feel 
that all its individual defects are more than compensated 
by the true Catholic tone and spirit which pervades the 
work asa whole. Mr. Bridges is not altogether unknown 
to the Catholic world as the author of another little volume 
of religious poetry called ‘‘ Hymns of the Heart,’’ and we 
thank him for the efforts which he has made to furnish the 
Catholic reader with two specimens of books of which, 
we fear we must confess, there is a great dearth among 
our body. As happy specimens of devotion combined with 
true poetry of expression, we would point to ‘‘ Submis- 
sion,’ in p. 25, and ‘‘ The Chalice’’ in p. 22, from the 
latter of which we make the following extract :— 

“Man of sorrow—wrapt in grief, 
Bow thine ear to our relief ; 
Thou for us the path hast trod 
Of the dreadful wrath of God: 
Thou the cup of fire hast drained 
Till its light alone remained : 
Lamb of Love—we look to Thee, 
Hear our mournful litany ! 
By the garden—fraught with woe, 
Whither Thou full oft would’st go : 
By Thine agony of prayer 
In the desolation there ! 
By the chains of sleep which bound 
Watchers in their trance profound ; 
Lord—behold our bended knee— 


Listen to our litany ! 
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VIL.— Women of Christianity exemplary for Acts of Piety and Charity. 
By Juuta Kavanacu, author of “ Woman in France,’”’ &c. 8vo, 
London : Smith and Elder, 1852. 


It is difficult to imagine for a lady’s pen, a more congenial 
theme than that selected by Miss Kavanagh, She is 
already favourably known to the literary world by more 
than one work, the object of which, as of the present, has 
been to vindicate the place of her sex in history, and in a 
spirit of laudable pride, to chronicle the share which it has 
had in the great canse of human progress. Her ‘‘ Woman 
in France during the Eighteenth century’? has been 
received with almost unqualified approbation, and is a 
remarkable illustration of the possibility of treating fault- 
lessly even the most delicate and difficult subjects, and of 
drawing lessons of virtue even from the history of the most 
profligate periods. 

But it is only in a theme like that of her present volume, 
that Miss Kavanagh’s powers can be said to have been fully 
exerted. ‘The task of recording the virtues of her sex is 
evidently more attractive than that of moralizing upon their 
frailties ; and it needs but a brief comparison of “‘ The 
Women of Christianity,’”’ with its predecessor, in order to 
be satisfied that the latter is, indeed, “‘ the labour of love.”’ 

It would be idle to think of condensing into a few pages, 
any detailed account of a work which is itself a rare example 
of condensation without dryness. When we say that with- 
out attempting a formal history, or even a complete enume- 
ration of all women eminent for their virtue, Miss Kavanagh 
has yet endeavoured to comprise within her volume the most 
striking characters of every age of Christianity, from the 
first to the nineteenth; that she ranges from the martyred 
slave Blandina, to Sarah Martin; that she does not confine 
herself to any class in life, nor to any particular form of 
Christian communion—that she is equally at home in 
dealing with the sublime mysticism of St. Teresa, and the 
common-place utilitarianism of Mrs. Fry ; and yet, that she 
gives what is really an interesting and tolerably full account 
of every personage whom she introduces, it will readily be 
felt that it would be vain to attempt any analysis of the 
contents of her volume. It comprises not only all the 
more celebrated females of every age, the royal saints, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Margaret of Scotland, Hedwige of 
Poland, and her namesake of Ilungary, Elizabeth of 
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Portugal, Marie Leczinska—not alone the great lights of 
sanctity, as St. Catherine of Sienna, and St. Catherine of 
Genoa, St. Teresa, Madame de Chantal, or Mary Magda- 
len dei Pazzi: but the more obscure and_unpretending 
names of Rosa Govona, Maria Agnesi, Sister Martha 
Bibet, and a host of others less known to fame, but of merit 
which no lover of his kind can fail to recognize. 

We must refer to the volume itself, such of our readers as 
wish to be fully and accurately informed, contenting our- 
selves with a single sketch, that of Rosa Govona, a name 
new, perhaps, to most of our readers, but yet linked with 
some of the noblest, most silent, and unobtrusive works of 
charity and benevolence. We think it better to present 
this specimen in its integrity, than to attempt a summary, 
however brief, of the entire work, or even of any leading 
department thereof. 


“On the northern side of the Ligurian Apennines, in the basin 
formed by the Upper Tanaro, extends the district of Mondovi, a 
province of the Sardinian States. Surrounded by a fertile tract 
of Jand rich in corn, vines, mulberry trees, and cattle, rises the chief 
town, Mondovi. It is built partly on the bank of the Ellero, partly 
on a hill which rises above the river. It can boast of a strong cas- 
tle, several churches and convents, a seminary, a college, various 
manufactories, and some fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

“In this quiet place there lived, in the course of the last century, 
@ young orphan girl, of the name of Rosa Govona. She excelled in 
needle-work, her only means of support ; she never cared for plea- 
sure, and thought not of marriage; grave, mild, and silent, sho 
lived alone, in the dignity of labour and the honour of womanhood. 

“Towards the year 1746, Rosa, being then in her thirtieth year, 
happened to meet a young girl, an orphan like herself, who was des- 
titute, and without the means of earning a livelihood. The sight 
grieved her compassionate heart, and shocked her feminine delicacy. 
She took home the young stranger, and addressing her in language 
of scriptural simplicity ; “here,” said she, pointing to her humble 
dwelling, “ here shalt thou abide with me: thou shalt sleep in my 
bed; thou shalt drink from my cup, and thou shalt live by the 
labour of thine own hands.” This last clause, comprising indepen- 
dence and self-respect, was one of the most cherished points in the 
creed of Rosa. Pleased with the docility and industry of her young 
guest, she conceived the project of a female association, based on 
the principles of labour and mutual aid. Ere long, the girl of Mon- 
dovi was surrounded by a society of young, and unprotected single 
women, who dwelt bencath the same roof, and laboured diligeutly 
for their livelihood. ‘his association, being sumething quite novel 
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in Mondivi, was naturally attacked : the wise derided and censured 
it ; grave imputations were cast on the morals of Rosa and her com- 
panions, and libertine young men followed and insulted them when- 
ever they left their home. Their prudent silence, and, above all, 
their blameless life, at tength prevailed over calumny; and they 
were allowed to live and labour in peace. Nay more, the authori- 
ties of Mondovi, seized with a sudden fit of official zeal, repaired 
their long neglect of an institution reflecting so much honour on the 
community with which it had originated, by offering Rosa, whose 
abode had now grown too narrow, a house in the plain of Carcassona. 
This she readily accepted, and was soon surrounded by seventy 
young girls. She obtained another and larger house in the plain of 
Brao; but, extending her views with her means, Rosa no longer 
confined the labours of her friends to the common tasks of needle- 
work. The house of Brao became a real factory for the manufac- 
ture of woollen stuffs. Nine years had now elapsed since Rosa first 
took home the orphan girl. She might well have rested satisfied 
with what she had done ; but, consulting only her zeal and anxious 
wish of spreading the good effects of her system, she set off for 
Turin in the year 1755. 

“Rosa Govona entered the capital of Piedmont with no other 
protection than her own faith, and no higher recommendation than 
the two or three young girls who accompanied her. She simply 
explained her project, and asked for an asylum. The fathers of the 
Oratory of St. Philip gave her a few rooms “ for the love of God,’’ 
and the military depét sent her tables and straw mattresses, Rosa 
and her companions were quite satisfied ; and, establishing them- 
selves in their new abode, they cheerfully set to work. 

“The fact became known, and attracted attention. On the sug- 
gestion of his financial minister, Count of Gregory, Charles Em- 
manuel III. assigned to Rosa and her companions large buildings 


belonging to a religious brotherhood recently suppressed. The 
house was soon filled with forsaken orphan girls. The king read and 
approved the judicious rules laid down by Rosa, and ordered the 
factories of the establishment to be organized and registrated by the 
magistrates appointed to superintend commercial matters. From 
that time the Rosinas, as they were called, in honour of their foun- 
dress, enjoyed the special patronage of the Sardinian government. 
“ Rosa Govona felt deeply grateful for the favour which her plans 
had received from the king, Knowing that the most effectual 
method of shewing her gratitude would be to continue as she had 
begun, and to contribute to the commercial and moral prosperity of 
his dominions, she established in Turin two factories: one of cloth 
for the army, and another of the best silks and ribands. Thanks 
to her, three hundred women without dowry, without any resource 
save their own labour, earned an honest and comfortable livelihood, 
and provided in youth for the wants of their old ago. Louses de- 
pending on that of Turin were established at Novarra, l’ossana, 
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Sarigliano, Saluzzo, Chieri, and St. Damian of Asti. Over the 
entrance of every house which she had founded, Rosa caused to 
be engraved the words she had addressed to her first guest: “ Tu 
mangerai col lavoro delle tue mani.” Thou shalt live by the labour 
of thy own hands, 

“Rosa devoted twenty-one years to the task of going over the pro- 
vinces of Piedmont, and founding asylums for the unprotected and 
industrial poor of her sex, until exhausted by her labours, she died 
at Turin. Her remains were deposited in the chapel of the esta- 
blishment there. On the simple monument which covers them may 
still be read the following epitaph :—‘ Here lies Rosa Govona of 
Mondovi. From her youth she consecrated herself to God. For 
his glory she founded, in her native place and in other towns, 
retreats opened to forsaken young girls, so that they might serve 
God. She gave them excellent regulations, which attach them to 
piety and labour. During an administration of thirty years, she 
gave constant proofs of admirable charity, and of unshaken firm- 
ness, She entered on eternal life on the 28th day of February, of 
the year 1776, the sixtieth of her age. Grateful daughters have 
raised this monument to their mother and benefactress.’ 

‘With this simple, yet touching record of a useful and dignified 
life, closes all we are told of Rosa Govona. We know more what 
she did than what she was. She appears to us through her good 
works, thoughtful, silent, and ever doing; a serious and beneficent 
apparition. In aspect she was grave, earnest, and resolute. A plain 
cap, a white kerchief, a cross on her bosom, and a brown robe, con- 
stituted the attire of the foundress of the Rosinas. One of her 
biographers calls her Sister Rosa ; but it does not appear that she 
took any vows, or sought to impose any on her community. The 
Rosinas are bound by no tie; they can leave their abode and 
marry if they wish: but they rarely do so. There will always be a 
certain number of women whom circumstances or private inclina- 
tions will cause to remain unmarried. Rosa Govona was one of 
these ; and for them she laboured. She wished to save them from 
vice, idleness, and poverty; to preserve to them unsullied the 
noblest inheritance of human beings; dignity, and self-respect.”— 
pp. 322-6. 


We would gladly append to this beautiful sketch Miss 
Kavanagh’s account of Maria Gaetano Agnesi, or better 
still, of the humble lay sister, Martha Bibet. But we have 
already exceeded the prescribed limits of such a notice. 
The reader will have observed that Miss Kavanagh’s 
heroines are taken, without distinction, from Catholics 
and Protestants. Her English list, at least, since the 
Reformation, is exclusively made up of the latter, and 
contains some names, as those of Hannah More, and 
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Mrs. Fry, whose Protestantism was of a very unmistak- 
able character. But we should add, that there is not a 
word in the entire volume at which any Catholic need 
take offence. In her preface she disclaims the idea of 
religious controversy, and indeed, of all discussion what- 
ever; and she has faithfully and inoffensively observed her 
promise, even in subjects in which, as for example, the life 
of St. Teresa, or that of St. Catherine of Sienna, it must 
.be admitted to be exceedingly difficult. 

We will confess that this plan of entire abstraction from 
doctrinal principles is by no means, in our judgment, either 
safe or satisfactory. Its direct tendency is to establish the 
principle of indifferentism ; to depreciate the importance of 
doctrinal distinctions, and to make Christian perfection 
consist solely, or at least mainly, in the practice of works 
of charity, to the exclusion of any special principles of 
belief. In so far as this effect would follow from Miss 
Kavanagh’s plan, it is certainly an exceptionable one; but 
we must do her the justice to say that there is not, as far 
as our examination has gone, a single phrase or sentiment 
in her book which can fairly be taken as embodying any 
principle of latitudinarian or indifferentist tendency. To 
those whose ideas, on these subjects are otherwise secure, 
it may supply a good commentary on the law of Christian 
charity—that of practical example. 


VIII.— Guide for passing holily the Day and Octave of Corpus Christi. 
— London, Dublin, and Derby: Richardson and Son, 
1852. 

Did Avrillon’s name need any recommendation from us, 
we would readily give it; but our Catholic readers will re- 
quire none. The title of the little work above-mentioned 
speaks for itself; it only remains for us to add that the 
translation, in our opinion, is made with considerable care 
and fidelity, and the book is got up in a very pleasin 
style. The translation is made from the edition publishe 
in 1848 at Tours, as one of the volumes of the ‘‘ Bib- 
liothéque pieuse des Maisons d’Education,” with the ap- 
probation, and under the patronage of the Archbisho 
and Bishops of Paris, Tours, Nevers, Lugon, &c. ‘ 
very elegant vignette is prefixed to the title-page. 

IX.— Two Lectures on the Catacombs of Rome. By Wittiam H. 
Awnperpon, M.A. Burns & Lambert, 1852. 


Many of our readers are aware that Mr. Anderdon, who 
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was formerly Protestant Vicar of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Leicester, is a nephew of the ex-Archdeacon Manning, 
and with him has recently spent a considerable time in 
Rome, while in the course of being prepared and trained 
for the Catholic priesthood. Judging from the little work 
above-mentioned, we should not be doing wrong in saying 
that Mr. Anderdon turned to very good account the year 
which he spent at Rome, and that the result of his patient 
researches and labours has been one of the most useful, 
most instructive, and most interesting books which it has 
been our lot to meet for a long time. He has compiled a 
brief history of the catacombs themselves, and has based 
upon his facts a forcible argument for Catholicism, and 
against the spurious claims to antiquity which certain 
Anglicans put forth; and he has been good enough to give 
to the public the sum and substance of his work in the 
shape of two lectures, which were delivered by him, first, 
we believe, at the Oratory in King William-street, and 
afterwards at Leicester, and other places. We need 
scarcely say more, in order to assure our reader’s that Mr. 
Anderdon’s “‘ Lectures on the Catacombs’ ought to have, 
and probably will have, a very extensive circulation. 

1X.—Sacred Music. By Wm. Nugent Skelly, Esq. Richardson 

and Son: London, Dublin, and Derby. 

This little book we think is likely to be found very use- 
ful, as a popular collection of simple music, principally 
sacred. But the work would be more useful, if some of 
the pieces contained in it had a little more melody in- 
fused ; for however excellent in itself a harmonized piece 
of music. may be, where there is a deficiency of melody, 
its popularity is limited to those who are proficients in the 
science. With this reserve, Mr. Skelly’s book of “ Sa- 
cred Music”’ has our unqualified approbation. 


X.—Manual of Plain Chant. By Rev. Mr. Kelly. Richardson and 

Son, London, Dublin, and Derby. 

It is a general complaint against books of this kind, that 
they are too difficult for ordinary readers. They do not 
render the ‘“‘modes”’ and “keys,” and other simple points, 
intelligible to simple persons. They are abstruse and 
technical to a fault, and require an immense amount of 
study before they can in any way be applied to practice. 
Many of these hooks exist only in the Latin language, and, 
serviceable as they may have becu in their day, and as 
they are still to persons who make such matters a subject 
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of profound study, they do not suit an age so superficial as 
the present. Now it is clear to the most ordinary under- 
standing, that a book which even professcs to put forward 
these subjects in a plain and popular way, must aim at 
doing a good work, and at being really useful to the Catho- 
lic world. And when we state, (which we can with great 
confidence and sincerity,) that the author of this ‘*‘ Manual’’ 
has fully succeeded in rendering the study of Plain Chant, 
not only commonly intelligible, but even extremely easy, to 
persons who have the slightest inclination and taste for the 
cultivation of so excellent a handmaid to the Church, in 
uttering her voice of praise, we feel that little more re- 
mains to be said in praise of his performance. It may be, 
of course, a question how far the Church may consistently 
yield to what would appear to be the requirements of the 
age in regard to harmony; and persons may be found who 
entertain different opinions as to the desirableness of con- 
tinuing the ancient Plain Chant in all the simple austerity 
of former times: still Mr. Kelly’s work has done good ser- 
vice, by rendering the subject so comparatively easy that 
every one may be able henceforth to form an opinion for 
himself, at least with an unbiassed judgment. We can 
safely recommend this book to all who are imterested in 
the question of Musical Church Services. 


XL—Poems, by Mary Maynarp, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1851. 


This little volume, though exhibiting some marks of 
haste and carelessness, nevertheless possesses a consider- 
able share of merit, independently altogether of its poetical 
pretensions, There isa sound and healthy tone in the senti- 
ment which pervades it, far preferable, in our judgment, to 
the more ambitious qualities which ordinarily distinguish 
the writings of the higher school of lady poets. ‘* The 
Dress-Maker,”’ the “ Christmas Carol,” the ‘‘ Lay of 
Poverty,”’ are all written in a spirit with which it is impos- 
sible not to sympathize; and there are several of the sonnets 
which, in sentiment, if not in positive merit, might not be 
deemed unworthy of a place among the best of Words- 
worth’s imitators. 

“ The Sisters of St. Mary,”’ although it is far from being 
an expression of the Catholic view of the religious life, is 
yet a pleasing and graceful ballad; and the translation of 
Upland’s beautiful lines, ‘‘ Charlemagne’s Voyage,” of 
which the Sisters of St. Mary is an imitation, is executed 
with a degree of accuracy, fidelity, elegance, and spirit, 
which give promises of much better things hereafter. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 51.—For “the catechism of Colbert for that of Montpellier,” read ‘the 
catechism of Colbert or that of Montpellier.” 
“ §2.—For “the Bull Unigenitus,” read “ the Bull Auctorem Fidei.” 
* 163.—For “Cassian” read * Crassian.” 
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